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PREFACE 


T he original sources of any life of Byron are his 
letters and journals (as edited by Lord Ernie 
and the late John Murray), his poems, the biog¬ 
raphy by Thomas Moore, Lord Lovelace’s Astarte, and 
a certain number of contemporary memoirs. In an 
appendix at the end of the present work will be found 
the sources of each chapter as well as references for the 
quotations. 

Lady Lovelace was good enough to give me permis¬ 
sion to consult her family papers; and the abundance of 
material therein made my sole dilEculty one of selection. 
I made a particular study of the papers which threw light 
on Byron’s religious perplexities, and of Lady Byron’s 
unpublished journal. To Mr. Harold Nicolson, a most 
erudite and generous colleague in Byronic study, I am 
Indebted for the communication of a remarkable docu¬ 
ment—^the copy of Moore’s Life which belonged to J. C. 
Hobhouse and was marginally annotated by him. These 
notes by the poet’s most Intimate friend provide several 
new anecdotes and some curious hints on Byron’s moral 
development. I must also thank Lord Lansdowne, who 
entrusted me with the unpublished correspondence of 
Byron with Miss Elphinstone; Colonel Murray, who did 
me the great favour of placing his records at my disposal; 
the Comtesse Le Marols, who sent me a letter of the 
Abbe de Breme concerning Byron at Milan; Lady Airlle 
and Lady Jersey; Mr. Clement Du Pontet, librarian of 
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Harrow: Mr. Brecknock, the librarian of Hucknjil^ 
Torkard; Mr. Charles Ian Fraser, the present proprietor' 
of Newstead Abbey; Mr. Gordon George, who macI«-“ 
some researches for me amongst the Austrian secret- 
police reports; M. de Vivie de Regie, to whom we ow® 
the publication of the documents regarding Medor» 
Leigh’s life in France; and finally, in Greece, M. Carn- 
borouglou, M- Andreades, and the Mayor of Misso- 
longhi. I need hardly add that, like all students of 
Byron’s life and works, I am deeply indebted to Lord 
Ernie. 

On the publication of Ariel T was reproached by severiil 
critics for the absence of a definite chronology, and for 
insufficient attention to the poems in that study of 
poet’s life. 'Fhese criticisms are, I think, just; and I have* 
accordingly trictl here to mention dates as often as pos¬ 
sible, and have also added as an appendix a chronological 
table. Also, as will be seen, I have made frequent Tjse 
of Byron’s poetry in recounting the story of his career- 

Having already written a life of Shelley, I could hardly 
re-tell once more a certain number of facts which ar-e, 
neverthele.ss, necessary for an understanding of the lift* 
of Byron. I have only briefly recalled them. Th.e 
reader unacquainted with the details, and desirous of 
knowing them, will find them cither in Dowden’s Life o/ 
P. B. Shelley or in the more recent biography by IVIr. 
W. E. Peck (1927). 

There remains one difficult subject—or one that has 
been made so by certain distortions. Willingly or un¬ 
willingly, every biographer of Byron must take sides on 
the incest question. The word itself I use simply in fol¬ 
lowing the Byronic tradition, although in my own opinion 
this incest is something of an imaginary crime. Not only 
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was Augusta no more than a half-sister to Lord Byron, 
hut she had hardly ever been seen by him until that mo- 
ment when, in 1813, he met her and fell in love with her. 
I cannot understand any doubt of the reality of this love 
being possible after the publication of Astarte, of the 
letters to Lady Melbourne, or of the biography of Lady 
Byron herself. 

My conviction is decided by (a) the correspondence 
with Lady Melbourne, the authenticity of which is denied 
by nobody, and which, if incest be ruled out, is robbed of 
all intelligible sense; (b) the innumerable letters ex¬ 
changed between Lady Byron, Augusta Leigh, Mrs. 
Villiers, Medora Leigh and Ada Byron, in which Byron’s 
love for Mrs. Leigh is treated as a known and indis¬ 
putable fact; (c) by M. de Vivie de Regie’s book, which, 
in proving that Medora was Byron’s daughter, definitely 
fixes the beginning of the liaison in the summer of 1813. 

I hope that, while treating this subject without hypoc¬ 
risy, I have made the reader share those feelings of ad¬ 
miration, affection and pity which, as I think, Byron’s 
character is bound to arouse. Above all, I have made it 
my concern to keep things in their true perspective, and 
not to make this secondary theme the central subject of a 
life of Byron. The conflict which is the essence of the 


Byronic spirit existed before the incest; the separation 
was not brought about by the incest; and after 1818 
Augusta was no more 'in Byron’s life than a ghost that 
had been laid. Lord Byron and Lady Byron have often 
been confronted by writers as if it were necessary that in 
an unhappy marriage one party should be deemed guilty. 
Lord and Lady Byron both had irritating faults, and 
both had great virtues. They were not made for a life 
in common, but it will be seen from the words I quote, 
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that in the end they did justice to each other more lucidly 
and calmly than did certain of their posthumous cham¬ 
pions. To the reader anxious to form his own opinion 
on this question, I can only ofEer the advice that he con¬ 
sult: {against my view) Mr. Richard Edgcumbe’s Byron: 
the Last Phase, and the same writer’s articles; (for a 
not-proven verdict) the first part of Mr. John Drink- 
water’s study, and Lord Ernie’s article in the Quarterly 
Review; and (sympathetic to my own view), Jstarts, Sir 
John Fox’s The Byron Mystery, my friend Charles Du 
Bos’s Byron, and Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne’s Life of 
Lady Byron. I cannot mention Miss Mayne without 
thanking her for having made such kind mention of our 
common task in the preface to her book; for I too have 
kept the pleasantest memory of her courtesy in these 
circumstances. 

I should be happy if this book were fortunate enough 
to send back to Byron’s works some readers, both F'.ng- 
lish and French, who pass stern judgment on them with¬ 
out knowing them. 

Byron’s poetry was that of a restless age. The French 
Revolution had given birth to great hopes, and it hatl 
disappointed them. The NapoIet)nic wars had been thr 
occasion of acts of unavailing heroism. Millions of men 
had experienced, as Byron did, die feeling of the injus¬ 
tice and madness of the universe| For them as for him¬ 
self, his poems were “the volcano, the eruption of which 
prevents an earthquake.”'^ 

After 1830 the life of liuropc changed. The middle 
classes came into power; and science was placing in men’i 
hands forces of which they couhl not yet .see the limits. 
It was an age of middle-class liopcs. Destiny was yield- 
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Ing. A poem on Don Juan shocked pious aristocrats 
and triumphant shopkeepers alike. The subjects of 
Queen Victoria, engaged in Empire-building, had no wish 
to learn that Empires rise and fall, one after the other, 
like the waves of the sea. Carlyle, who had been fond of 
his Byron, moved away from him. A volcano? Yes, he 
reflected,/Byron had had the useless, dangerous strength 
of a volc^o.”) And he wrote that now they were gazing 
sadly on the'ashes of a crater which ere long would be 
filled with snow. 

Thus the prophet joined hands with the merchant in 
condemning Childe Harold. Here and there a bolder 
spirit, a Ruskin or a Browning, recognised his strength 
and his greatness. In France, Flaubert drew sustenance 
from Byron, and in the course of a pilgrimage to Chillon, 
in 1845, he found a sacred joy in the sight of that name 
carved in the stone. “All the time,” he wrote, “I thought 
of the pale man who once came there, paced to and fro, 
wrote his name on the stone, and went away again. . . . 
Byron’s name is written slantwise, and it is already black, 
as if they had been putting ink on it to make it stand out; 
indeed, it shines out on the grey pillar, and leaps to the 
eye as soon as one comes in. Beneath the name the stone 
is slightly eaten away, as if the mighty hand that leant 
there had worn it with its weight.” But paltry spirits 
rejoiced in the failure of a genius. When Leconte de 
Lisle, as a young man, went to see Beranger, the song¬ 
writer told him that he did not admire Byron. “Pooh! 
Verses like Byron’s! I can make them In my sleep, dream¬ 
ing, any night!”— “Ah, mon cher maitre!” answered 
Leconte de Lisle, “if only you would always sleep I” 

Then the anti-ByronIc reaction reached the better 
spirits. In France as in England, the realism of prose 
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and the vulgarity of life inspired poets with the desire to 
seek refuge in purity of form. Keats and Shelley and 
Swinburne were set above Byron. In r88i IVfattheW 
Arnold defended Byron in a celebrated preface, placing 
him above either Keats, who died too young, or Shelley, 
“beautiful and ineflFectual angel, heating in the void h** 
luminous wings in vain.” Swinburne and his friends pr<"»- 
tested, and triumphed. Arnold had prophesied that when 
the year 1900 arrived, and England came to count “her 
poetic glories in the century which has then just ended,** 
Byron’s would stand with Wordsworth’s as the first esf 
these. He was mistaken. In 1900 Byron’s poetry met 
with nothing but the chilly indifference of the esthetes. 
He was judged by The Corsair or The Giaour, by poem# 
which he had himself condemned. 'Fhcre were very few 
(there still are) who had read the last cantos of T)ttn 
Juan, the third Canto of ChiJde Harold, tfu; short lyric#* 
the Prometheus, and the admirable {)rose journals. 

A life of Byron is not a critical study of Byron’s poetic 
worth or his literary influence. I have pointed to thr 
theme, but I have not treated it. 'fhose who would winlt 
for further and fuller ideas I should advise to read the 
preface by Ernest Hartley Coleridge to his unrivallrd 
edition of the poems; the excellent lectures of Profess* tr 
H. J. C. Grierson of Edinburgh; and (when they appear I 
the Clark Lectures given by Mr, Desmond MacCarthy 
at Cambridge in 1929. 

A. ivt- 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

The translation of M. Maurois’ book has of course in¬ 
volved reference to the numerous original sources from 
which its material is drawn. In all direct quotations, 
whether from poems, journals, letters, the accounts of 
contemporaries, or the comments of later writers, I have 
given the original text. The English reader of this biog¬ 
raphy, therefore, has the advantage of following Byron’s 
story illustrated by the recorded words, written or 
spoken, of Byron and his circle. 

Further, with M. Maurois’ permission, I have been 
able in many instances to give more complete quotations, 
both in prose and verse, than the author found practicable 
in the French. 


H. M. 
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PART I 


Seigneur^ Yetms dans le neant, infiniment nul 
et tranquille, Tai ete derange de cet Hat pour 
etre jete dans le carnaval Strange. . . . 

PAUL VALERY. 

Even if Calvinism had been carved on tables of 
stone and handed down from Heaven by the 
Almighty Hand, it would not have lived if it 
had not been found to agree more or less with 
the facts. “ 


MARK RUTHERFORD 





I 

THE BYRONS OF NEWSTEAD 


1500-1784 


T hrough the enchanted Sherwood Forest, close 
to Nottingham, a little band of black-habited 
monks, canons regular of the Augustinian 
Order, came wandering among the oaks. King Henry the 
Second of England, threatened with excommunication 
for the murder of Thomas a Becket, had promised the 
Pope to do penance and to endow monasteries. A site 
was chosen in a valley, close to a spring and a lake; the 
trees were felled, to the glory of God and for the salva¬ 
tion of the king’s soul; a wide tract of land was cleared. 
The Gothic windows, ogive and rose, took shape in the 
grey stone, and a cloister, small hut exquisite. Monastic 
severity was tempered by the charm of a landscape of 
streams and woods. The Abbey had been dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin, and was given the name of Newstead, 
“the new place,” Sancta Maria Novi Loci. 

The rule of the Order was simple. The monks were 
forbidden to have any private possessions; they were to 
love God and their neighbours, conquer the flesh by fast¬ 
ing, give no man cause of offence, and avert their eyes 
from women. In addition, they distributed yearly alms 
to the poor in memory of their founder. 

For three centuries the Abbots of Newstead reigned 
in steady succession on the borders of the lake. Then 
times grew harder, the piety of the faithful more grudg¬ 
ing. The taste for learning was spreading; the gifts of 
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monarchs passed to colleges, to universities, to hospitals. 
This community born of a king’s remorse was threatened 
by a king’s caprice. “Mistress Anne Boleyn is not one 
of the handsomest women in the world. She is of mid¬ 
dling stature, swarthy complexion, long neck, wide mouth, 
bosom not much raised, and in fact has nothing but the 
king’s great appetite and her eyes which are black and 
beautiful.” But she was nevertheless the cause of a great 
schism. King Henry the Eighth requested the Pope to 
annul the bull authorising his marriage vdth Catherine 
of Aragon. The Pope refused. The peers of the Boleyn 
faction assured the king that by repudiating the pon¬ 
tifical authority and proclaiming himself head of the 
English Church, he could satisfy at once his love of Anne 
and his love of gold. 

All religious houses with an income of less than two 
hundred pounds were declared confiscate to the Crown, 
and a visitation of the monasteries was begun by ecclesi¬ 
astical and fiscal commissioners. The law, always ven¬ 
erated in England, required that a “voluntary surrender” 
should be obtained from the monks; and a certain Dr. 
John London became famous for his skill in methods of 
swift persuasion. With the signing of the deed, the kin g 
took possession of the monastic house, sold whatever it 
might contain, and gave the estates to some great land¬ 
lord, of whose fidelity to the new Church he thus made 
certain. The sale of goods ruined the monks, but brought 
little wealth to the king. Manuscripts were bought by 
hucksters for wrapping up their goods; the inventory of a 
library would become simply—“Old books in the choir: 

6 pence.” Of the clerks thus despoiled, a certain num¬ 
ber received authorisation to exercise a secular ministry, 
whilst others were given a few shillings’ pension; almost 
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all left the country, making for Ireland, Scotland, or 
Flanders. “Thus was the Church made a prey, every 
bad bird daring to beautify himself with her fair feath¬ 
ers.” 

At Newstead, Dr. London had the deed of surrender 
signed by the prior, John Blake, and seven canons, on 
July 21, 1539. The prior received a pension of £26, and 
each of the others £3 6s. 8d. Before leaving, the monks 
cast into the lake their founder’s charter, and a lectern 
surmounted by a brass eagle which they had managed to 
abstract from Dr. London’s soldiery. Then they de¬ 
parted. Henceforth there was none to pray beneath the 
yews of Newstead for the souls of the kings. Already 
the head of Mistress Anne Boleyn, crowned with its 
black tresses, had been slashed off by the executioner’s 
sword. The country-folk mourned the passing of the 
monks, believing that they would still haunt their empty 
cells, and that the Abbey would bring ill luck to any man 
bold enough to buy it. A year later, in 1540, King 
Henry sold the monastery for £800 to his faithful sub¬ 
ject Sir John Byron, known as “Little Sir John with the 
Great Beard.” 

The Byron who thus succeeded the canons of New¬ 
stead was the head of one of the oldest families in the 
county. The Byrons, or Buruns, had come over from 
Normandy with the Conqueror, and distinguished them¬ 
selves in the Crusades, as later at the siege of Calais; 
they were the owners of great landed estates, not only 
in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, but also at Roch¬ 
dale and Clayton in Lancashire. Their motto was Crede 
Biron, “Trust in Biron”—for they wrote the name thus 
in French fashion, being kinsmen of the Marquis de 
Biron. “Little Sir John with the Great Beard” trans- 
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formed the Gothic Abbey into an embattled castle • and 
to that seat his descendants remained faithful. One of 
them, a staunch friend of King Charles the First in the 
Civil War a hundred years later, commanded a cavalry 
regiment with equal measure of bravery and rashness ; he 
charged too soon at Edgehill, and again at Marston 
Moor, and for this double blunder was made a peer of 
the realm as Baron Byron of Rochdale, while Prince 
Rupert made an entry in his journal: “by the improper 
charge of Lord Byron, much harm was done.” But the 
new lord’s constancy was of more worth than his strategy- 
He never abandoned the royal cause. Newstead was 
besieged by the Parliamentarians; sulphur and molten 
lead spattered the ancient walls; those glassy waters 
which once had borne so clearly the sound of hymn and. 
psalm, now cast back into the woods the cries of the 
stricken, the clashing of muskets, the blare of trumpets. 
After the triumph of Cromwell, Lord Byron was among 
Charles the Second’s entourage in France; nor did his 
loyalty waver there, for Lady Byron, his wife (IVIr. 
Pepys informs us), was the exiled monarch’s seventeenth 
mistress. 

Round the Abbey, however, the forest was slowly re¬ 
treating before the advance of tilled fields, farms, and 
villages. Great herds of deer roved among the oalcs. 
The Byrons’ demesne was no longer isolated, since other 
rich families had come and raised their houses in this 
countryside. Of these the finest, and the nearest, was 
Annesley, the seat of the Chaworths, which was joined 
to Newstead by a long avenue of oaks, known as the 
“Bridal Path”: for the two families had been united by 
the marriage of the third Lord Byron with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Viscount Chaworth. This third baron, who 
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lived on until the end of the seventeenth century, was 
almost totally ruined. Time had made good the proph¬ 
ecies foretold when the Abbey was put up for sale; the 
phantom of a black-hooded monk wandered by night 
through the vaulted corridors, and the family fortune was 
ill-starred. The dark legend of the Byrons was finally 
and for ever confirmed by the two sons of the fourth 
baron; for the elder, the fifth Lord Byron, was tried 
by his peers for murder, and the younger, a sailor, became 
the most luckless admiral of the realm. 

The story of the fifth Lord Byron’s murder of his 
cousin, Mr. Chaworth, the proprietor of Annesley, is 
tragically puerile. The county gentlemen coming up to 
London from Notts were in the habit of forgathering, 
once a month, at the Star and Garter tavern in Pall Mall. 
On January 26, 1765, the usual meeting had gone off 
very cheerfully, when talk turned upon the best methods 
of preserving game. Mr. Chaworth was strong for 
dealing sternly with poachers; Lord Byron declared that 
the best way to preserve game was to pay no heed to it. 
Mr. Chaworth then remarked, rather acrimoniously, that 
he himself and Sir Charles Sedley, a common neighbour 
of theirs, had more game on five acres than Lord Byron 
luul on all his manors, and were it not for their precau¬ 
tions, I.ord Byron would no longer have a single hare on 
his land. Lord Byron asked where Sir Charles Sedley’s 
manors lay. And Mr. Chaworth replied: “If you want 
information with respect to Sir Charles Sedley, he lives 
in Dean Street, and, as to myself, your lordship knows 
very well where to find me.” 

These drily uttered words had closed the conversation; 
but on leaving the room. Lord Byron found Mr. Cha¬ 
worth on the staircase. The two men exchanged a few 
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words, and then asked a waiter to show them to an 
empty room. The waiter placed a candlestick on the 
table; the two gentlemen closed the door behind them; 
and a few minutes later a bell rang. The innkeeper found 
Mr. Chaworth and Lord Byron at grips, and the former 
severely wounded. He was carried to liis lodgings and 
there died. 

A peer accused of murder could be tried only by the 
House of Lords, and a few months later Lord Byron 
was invited to place himself in custody in the Tower of 
London. Thence, in a coach escorted by mounted guards* 
he was conveyed to Westminster Hall. The executioner’s 
axe was placed beside his lordship, the blade turned 
toward him. The county gentry who had been present 
on the day of the altercation were examined; the first 
witness gave the cautious reply: “My ears are not the 
best at any time.” A surgeon explained how the sword 
had penetrated the navel and made a wide gash in the 
stomach; asked whether this wound had been the cause of 
Mr. Chaworth’s death, he said he had no lioubt of it. 
Lord Byron then tendered a plea of Not Guilty, and 
the vote was taken, starting with the peers of the most 
recent creation and ending with the princes of the blood. 
The accused was found Not Guilty of murder, but Guilty 
of homicide; and this, by virtue of a special statute af¬ 
fecting peers, was tantamount to acquittal. The usher 
called out his “Oyezl Oyezl” and judgment was read 
The Lord High Steward snapped his white wand, 
and William, fifth Lord Byron, was set at liberty to 
return to his seat at Newstead. 

As a matter of fact, none of the friends of either com¬ 
batant could really regard the murderer as a grave 
offender, for Mr. Chaworth had notoriously been a fire- 
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eating bully. The victor, to his dying day, kept the 
sword with which he had killed his cousin hung on his 
bedroom wall. But locally, where he had long been 
known as “Wicked Lord,” the crime transmuted him into 
a creature of legend and terror. Appalling tales were 
told, some of them quite false. It was untrue, for in¬ 
stance, that in a burst of fury he had shot his coachrnan 
dead with a pistol, placed the corpse beside his wife inside 
the carriage, and himself driven the grisly cpuple home. 
Nor was it true that he had flung his wife into one of 
the Abbey ponds to drown her. But it was true that his 
temper was vile, that he always carried pistols in his 
belt, and that he drove the unhappy Lady Byron to 
flight from Newstead. He immediately replaced her 
with a servant-girl known to the villagers as Lady 
Betty.” 

Under the sordid rule of Lady Betty the Abbey be¬ 
came a pigsty. The servant-mistress made a cowshed 
of the Gothic chapel, and turned some of the splendid 
vaulted halls into stables. As for the Wicked Lord, his 
severance from mankind was completed by the marriage 
of his only son with a cousin-german, a match decided 
upon against the father’s judgment. Thenceforward 
Lord Byron did all that he could to ruin his heirs. He 
paid his gambling debts with the oaks of the park, felling 
five thousand pounds’ worth and stripping his marvellous 
forest nearly bare of timber. Horace WT^alpole passed 
that way about this time and noted: “Newstead delighted 
me. There is grace and Gothic indeed, good chambers 
and a comfortable house.” But the present lord, he 
added, was a madman, who had cut down all his trees, 
“and planted a handful of Scotch firs, that look like 
ploughboys dressed in old family liveries for a public 
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day.” As a finishing touch in the spoliation of his son, 
Lord Byron killed two thousand seven hundred head of 
deer in the park, and granted a twenty-one years lease of 
the Rochdale estate, where coal-seams had just been dis¬ 
covered, at the ridiculous rental of sixty pounds a year. 

His pleasures were those of a mischievous child. He 
would go down in the dark and open sluice-gates on the 
streams in order to damage the cotton-mills; he emptied 
his neighbours’ ponds; and on the edge of his own lake 
he had two small stone forts constructed, with a fleet of 
toy ships which he used sometimes to launch. He would 
spend whole days directing naval battles between the ves¬ 
sels and the forts; they fired on each other with miniature 
cannon. Lord Byron crouched in one of the forts, whilst 
his manservant, Joe Murray, lay stretched in a boat com¬ 
manding the fleet. Sometimes, again, his lordship would 
lie on the stone flags of the Abbey kitchen and amuse 
himself by staging races of crickets up ami down hi^ 
own body, flipping the insects with straws when they w’ere 
sluggish. The servants u.sed to say that these crickets 
knew their own master and obeyed him. 

His young brother’s life had been no less rich in 
drama. John Byron, grandfather of our hero, was a 
sailor, gallant but unlucky, and known to his shipmates 
as Foulweather Jack because he could never set sail with¬ 
out a storm brewing. He had been appointed midship¬ 
man in the storeship PFaffer, which was to take part in an 
expedition against the Spanish Colonies but foundered 
on a reef off the Chili coast. It was a terrible scene; 
enormous waves came dashing over the wreck; one sailor 
went raving mad; the crew mutinied; the captain had to 
re point-blank on his men. Young Byron, however, 
composed an account of the shipwreck, which he published 
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later as the Narruthr, canimniHif an aaannt of the 
^retit distresses suffered hy himself and his eompanians 
on the eonst of Paiaifonh. I'iu' Xarrative liad some 
success arul became, in its way, a classic uf the sea. 

In 1764 Captain Ryrun was onlered tu make a voy- 
a|?c «f disctwery ruuiul the gloln* ahuanl his ship Dolphin. 
He passcil thrtmgh the straits MageUan, saw mice 
more the coast of IhitaKonia, ami completetl liis trip nmiul 
the world so rapidly that he discovmn! no land at all, 
except the Disappointment Islands. Yet, as his hiop;- 
rapher remarked, there were so many unknown lands 
to he discovered on his course, that he must have hatl 
l^reat difliculty in ‘iteerin^t clear of them. f h» his return 
this discreet explorer was appointcil (iovernor of New- 
fcnmdlafui. and later advameil to he vice-atlmiral; in 
which capacity, tlurii^j the American war, he commanded 
a lleet despatched to intercept the h'rench Beet under the 
Comte ti’Estaii^t* hhe first time tliat Aiimirat Byron put 
to sea, he met with a terrific storm which sank one of 
his vessels ami dtsahled several others. The secorul time, 
he fell tit witli Est.unii:, hut, loyal to family tratlitions, 
he attacked ti»o soon and was heatrn. After this he was 
etitrusteil with no further ctmimands, ami dietl, still a 
vice-admiral, in 

Admiral Byron had two sfuis. The ehler John 
(father of our herol, was a sohiier, whilst the second, 
ftrorjte Anstm, was in the navy, joins hatl been irainetl 
in a hVemh military acailemy, aini enterrti the tiuartls, 
serving in tlsr American svar while he was still hartlly 
more than a hoy. His violent tharacfer, wiiil hehaviour 
ami stiarinu: tiehts, nave him the weli-earnnl ssickname of 
•‘Mad jack”: ansi *m his return to London at the age 
of twenty hr matir a total comptest of the Marchioness of 
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Carmarthen, a young woman of great beauty whose hus¬ 
band, Lord Carmarthen, Duke of Leeds, was the Lord 
Chaniberlain. He was a kindly and cultivated man, but 
his wife doubtless preferred young Captain Byron’s wild¬ 
ness ; for no sooner did her father’s death leave her with 
the title of Baroness Conyers and an inheritance of 
£4,000 a year, than she fled with her lover, deserting the 
Lord Chamberlain and her three children. Lord Car¬ 
marthen obtained the divorce for which he petitioned. 

For some time the young couple lived at Aston Hall, 
a house belonging to Lady Conyers; then, seeking refuge 
from scandalmongers and creditors alike, they crossed 
over to France. There Lady Conyers gave birth to a 
daughter, the Hon. Augusta Byron, and died in 1784. 
Her death was due, said fashionable London, to her hus¬ 
band s ill-treatment; to rashness, said the Byrons, in hiv- 
gone out hunting when hardly risen from her con¬ 
finement. Her income was a life-interest only, and van¬ 
ished with her. 





n 

THK (JORDONS OF GIGHT 

B \TII was at that time the fashionable spa; and 
thitlier the young widower proceeded, to air his 
grief as he walked its curving terraces. There 
he made the acquaintance of a young Scottish lady, an 
♦irphan ami an heiress, Miss Catherine Gordon of Gight. 
Small and {dump, with a long nose and too high a colour, 
she was fur from being a beauty. But her father’s death 
bail left lier the mistress of her own property, and she 
iiwneil stum; ,L'23,ooo; t'3,o(JO of this was in ready cash, 
which was u.seful for settling pressing debts, and the bal¬ 
ance was represented by the (right estates, salmon fish¬ 
ings, ami shares in an Ahenleen hank. 

(‘atherine (Jonhm might not he beautiful, but she was 
<»f good birth, and “proud as lainfer’’ of her name, which 
was one <rf the most honourable in Sc{)tland. The first 
laird <»f CJight, Sir William Gordon, had been the son of 
the Marl of I luntly and Annahellu Stuart, sister of King 
James the Second. But altlmugh the family history 
openetl thus royally, a more tragic sequence of events 
eotdti hardly he Imagined. William Gordon was drowned, 
Alexatuler Gordon murdered, John Gordon hanged for 
the killing «f I.ord Moray in tS9*> another John Gor¬ 
don hanged in 1634 for the assassination of Wallenstein 
•—it seemed as if a Gordon of Gight had been strung up 
tm every branch of tlieir family tree. In Scotland longer 
than elsewhere, manners had remained feudal, almost 
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indeed barbaric. A Gordon did not hesitate to wayl*f 
in a lonely place an Aberdeen lawyer who had actually 
dared to seize the horse of a friend of his; and if the 
Crown authorities thereupon called the citizens of Ab«r- 
deen to arms to arrest the offender, the townsfolk cannily 
sat tight. A dangerous breed of well-born brigands thus 
came into being, and even in childhood their temper was 
clearly shown. In i6io three young Gordons barricaded 
themselves in the Aberdeen Grammar School, and there, 
with sword and pistol, resisted an all-night attack. It 
was something beyond their control, something inborn. 
The sixth laird, a conscious evildoer, used to say: *'f 
can tak’ no rest. I know I will die upon a scaffold. 
There is an evil turn in ray hand.” 

For a whole century these lairds of Gight kept the 
north country in terror. The Scottish ballads told plenty 
of their exploits of these cruel, fascinating, cynical men. 
There is one that tells of a Gordon who was adored by 
his wife whilst he himself loved the lady of Bif^net. 
He was sentenced to death for the murder of five or¬ 
phans whose fortune he coveted, and on the day of his 
execution his wife came to beg the king’s pardon: 

O Geordie, Geordic, I lo’e ye weel, 

Nae jealousie could move me; 

The birds in air that fly in pairs 
Can witness how I lo’e ye. 


xne King was touched and granted a pardon; but when 
filrclly- Gordon turned on his wife, crying 

A finger o’ Bignet’s lady’s hand 
Is worth a’ your fair body! 

Gight, men marked with the 
nd of Cam; and even although the Crown became 
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stronger during the eighteenth century and was able to 
compel a respect for law, the string of violent deaths 
went on as before. Alexander Gordon was drowned; his 
son George Gordon was drowmed (doubtless suicidally) 
in the Bath Canal. And this last-named was the father 
of the Catherine Gordon who, a few years later, was 
inflamed by the gallant eyes of Captain Byron with a love 
as fierce and reckless as that of her ancestress in the 
ballad. 

She had been brought up by her grandmother, a Duff, 
likewise of course a Scotswoman, by %vhom she was in- 
stillctl with the rigid thriftiness of their people; and Mrs. 
Duff hatl alst» seen to it that Catherine received a pretty 
fair education and was imbued with the traditionally 
Whig politics of the Duffs. Catherine Gordon was fond 
of reading, and wrote letters which were confused in 
appearance but swift anti lively in style. She had all the 
violent temper of the Gordons, and no less of their im¬ 
pulsiveness in action. But she also had their courage, 
as was matle vwry plain when she married this most 
formitiahlc td husbands on, of all days, May 13, 1784, 
ami at Bath, the very place where her father had drowned 
himself. 

d'he ytnmg couple went north to settle at Gight, which 
was a fine estate. But they received none too warm a 
welcome from the relatives and friends of the (Jordons. 
Into these puritan fastnesses Captain Byron had imported 
his habits of <lissipati(m, and every night there was danc¬ 
ing ami drinking at Giglit. Home cousins <d Mrs. Byron 
who came one Saturday evening were terror-stricken as 
they womlered whether even the .Sabbath would be re- 
Hpcctml; “the reds left off just before the dock struck 
midnight.’* 'Hic Scots looked scornfully on tins stranger, 
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this Southron, this Englishman, who was flinging a Scof- 
tish fortune to the winds, and they blamed the :■ 
headed heiress who fancied herself a beauty, tk'ckr ! 
herself with feathers and silks, hid the stjuatness of ktf 
neck under strings of jewellery, and had found a 
just with her money. “O whaur are ye ga*en ?*’ sari^ ths 
nameless rhymesters: 

O whaur are ye gaVn, hcmny Mm CJnrdun? 

O whaur are ye ga’en, sae honny and hraw? 

YeVe married, ye’ve married wi’ Jtduwy Byrun. 

To squander the lands of Gight aw»*. 

This youth is a rake, frae England he’« owie; 

The Scots dinna kett his extraction ava; 

He keeps up his misses, his larullord he dims, 

That’s fast draweti the lands o’ (Jight 

And the rhymesters spoke truth, 'fhe young Sassen^ n 
was quickly scattering the (iordon forturte. 'Fhe fir r- 
thing to go was the ilj.ooo of ready money: after 
the captain made his wife sell the shares in the Alu-rJr.-.? 
Banking Company, and then the salmon hshmgs. 
the woods of the estate were sfrippetl, ami A'X.tuie, u ^,1 
borrowed on mortgage. On the hanks i*f a loch ne;i - 
Gight there were herons which had nestled there for 
turies, and to which an old family sayitig attachci! j 
prophetic value: 

When the herons leave the tree 
The Laird o’ CJight will landim be. 

And m the year 1786 the Gigiit herons t««»k flight aer.on 
the water on to Lord Iladdo’s ground, *‘Lrt the bird* 
come, said he, “and do them no harm, (or the land will 
soon o low. And in the following year he puivhas«i t 
e estate for £17,850, a sum which the Scots lawyer* 
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wisely resolved to keep in their own hands, as creditors 
were making trouble. 

A year before this the Byrons had left Gight; it had 
become too heavy for their poverty to bear. They wan¬ 
dered about England for a while and then, when the 
bailiffs became too familiar, they crossed the Channel. 
Mrs. Byron’s relatives in Scotland bewailed the lot of 
“the poor unhappy creature,” and they were right: her 
life was a sorry one. In France her husband, a crony of 
the Marshal de Biron, who treated him as a kinsman, 
became the friend of several great noblemen, and entered 
on a life of gambling and amours, extravagance and debt. 
Yet Catherine Gordon kept up her courage, good Scots¬ 
woman that she was, lived thriftily, and struggled 
hard to bring up little Augusta. At Chantilly, where 
the couple spent a long time, Augusta was very ill, and 
was nursed by her step-mother. “I still recollect with a 
degree of horror the many sleepless nights and days of 
agony I have passed by your bedside drowned in tears, 
while you lay insensible and at the gates of death. Your 
recovery certainly was wonderful, and thank God I did 
my duty.” And indeed she had no cause for self- 
reproach. She adored her “Byr-r-ron,” whose name she 
pronounced with her native rolling of the “r”; she loved 
his beauty, his brutal sincerity, and his recklessness— 
but she dreaded the future. In 1787 she became preg¬ 
nant. When the time of her confinement drew near, she 
longed to return to England. Augusta’s maternal grand¬ 
mother, Lady Holderness, thereupon offered to take over 
the little girl, who was thenceforth brought up by her 
mother’s family. 

In London this strange descendant of the Stuarts found 
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lierself a lodKlnj? in a genteel rnough quarter. Her con- 
dititiii was that in w!uc!i wt.mcn tW! the f^rcatest need «»Y 
pwtcctinrj, but she humd herself f.irsakeu: the captair* 
was at Dover or in Paris, tmly visited her to asfc 

for money, anil in a week h:ul spent the sums w*hich 
squeezed from her induljijeiice. The tmly person in tlic* 
world who concerned himself with her was a lawyer, ti» 
whom she had been reconunended hy friends in Aherdeeru 
Mr. John Hanson, whose wife put Mrs. Byron in touch 
with a nurse, Mrs. Mills, and a man-ttiidwife, Mr. 
Comhe. And on Januarv 22, tjU, the child was horn- 
He was named (Jeorge f Jordon Byron, for there was rt 
testamentary condition that the heir of the (Jordons i»f 
Gight should hear their name. That name was his soU? 
hcritafc. 

On her return to hatKland Mrs. Byron fiad learneil tlnit 
she was ruined, reduivd even to penury. The sale of 
Gight had been in vain, for the captain’s appetite was 
•sueh that he couUl swallow up one estate a month. N<* 
sooner had one promissory note heeti paid off than others 
kept surging up. Ihr lawyers in Seothmd wrote stern 
letters to tlietr client. A hill of exchange for JC.pio signed 
“Jack Byron.” was presented hy a broker in Paris; dur¬ 
ing tfu- same week i%*o had to he sent to Mrs. Byron in 
Lomioti, and JK.pr to Mr. Bynm at Dover. I’lung.'i 
coultl not go <tn like tluit. .\!ready only £4,222 was left 
over from the monies obtained for the (Jighf estate, and 
of that £ 1,222 were earmarked us burdens on the r>r«p- 
erty: the remaining £3.000 was invested at five per cent., 
settled on Mrs. Byron and her son inalienahly, and the 
Scots lawyer entrusted a colleague in London with the 
payment to Mrs. Byron of £tpj per annum in small 
sums, 'fhe very first Sunday she sent her servant-girl to 
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his house with a receipt for £ioo. He refused. A few 
hours later the girl returned with a receipt for £25, and 
a beseeching letter. 

Catherine Byron herself was perfectly capable of living 
on £150 a year, but she could not resist her husband. 
When she heard that in a few weeks he had piled up fresh 
debts to the tune of £1,300, the Gordon fury blazed up; 
she tore her cloak and caps, and flung plates at the ser¬ 
vant’s head; but no sooner did she see Jack Byron’s eyes 
again, than she was left speechless. “Mrs. Byron is 
afraid that she has not the resolution to refuse any re¬ 
quest Mr. Byron may make to her personally,” wrote the 
London attorney to his Scottish colleague. “He has not 
a farthing left and she informs me that she is in a similar 
situation.” 

She was twenty-three. As a girl she had seen herself 
heiress of a great name and a great fortune; in her weak¬ 
ness she thought herself worthy of being loved, and had 
imagined that she was; she on her side had loved to dis¬ 
traction, and was loving still. {“Je ne change qu’en 
mourant," was her pathetic motto.) She had to face 
the fact that she had been tricked and fleeced, that she 
was now in poverty, with a husband, an infant, a nurse 
and a house, all on her hands. Many a woman would 
have lost her head; and occasionally Catherine did lose 
hers. In her distress she felt a wild desire to bolt for 
Scotland, for Aberdeen. She no longer owned one square 
foot of land up there, but at least she would be at home 
again in the land of her* own forbears. Here in London, 
with the pestering of the duns, her misery was more than 
she could bear. And off she went. 

Captain Byron did not follow immediately. Life was 
not treating him very kindly either. He had lost the 
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ravishing Lady Conyers and the il4,ooo-a-year whti 
enabled him to live gaily with his Brilliant French frienJ 
and now found himself tied to a mined wife, who hm 
never been beautiful and was now Becoming ludicr«»usS 
stout, and^for all the royal blood in lier veins, Itjokei 
rather like the wife of a village grocer'll She wanted ft 
drag him into a remote and stern countryside, with a crm 
climate, where a sober and steady clan lookctl askance » 
the English prodigal. He was in no hurry. 

Mrs. Byron had found furnished rooms in Aherdeec 
at a reasonable price; and there she .settled with her 


two ococcn maias, Agnes 




' w .. 

turn about in nursing little George—or “Cicordic” as they 
called him in the North. The child w'a.s as haiulsome 1?; 
face as his father, but when he was old enougfi to walk 
his mother was alarmed to notice that he was lame. 
His feet were normal in shape, ant! the legs tif et|t}al 
length; but if the boy put his heel on the ground, his 
ankle twisted over. He could only stand erect on his 
toes. The doctors who were consultctl advised specially 
constructed boots, and the blame was attributctl to awk- 
^rd handling at birth due to the excessive modesty of 
Mrs Byron_ The tendons of the ankle seemctl to be 
paralysed. The Aberdeen physician correspomictl with 
the celebrated anatomist. Dr. John Hunter, who h;ui npc 
cial boots made, which he sent to Scotland; hut the little 

tf;e''°L“rritrd«r 

intcIliKCiu diiUl, l,u, „i,|, 
with both hands and ripped it from top to 
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bottom, glaring defiance at his nurse. A child’s notions 
of life are shaped in its earliest years. What did this 
little boy see around him ? His parents had tried to live 
together, and had to give up the attempt. Embittered by 
adversity, Mrs. Byron had grown extremely irritable. 
“She is very amiable at a distance,” wrote her husband, 
“but I defy you and all the Apostles to live with her two 
months; if anybody could live with her, it was me.” For 
a time they had occupied separate lodgings in Aberdeen, 
one in Queen Street, the other in Broad Street, paying 
calls on each other and drinking tea with each other. 
She still remained powerless to resist the melting glances 
of her husband, and once again Jack Byron succeeded in 
coaxing her to borrow £300; she gave him this capital 
and paid the interest on it herself, which reduced her 
own income to £i35- On this she lived without incurring 
one penny of debt, still proud as Lucifer, but giving way 
at times to terrific bursts of temper. And then the china 
flew hither and thither across the rooms. 

The child observed his parents with earnest curiosity. 
Other little boys had fathers and mothers who lived 
together and loved each other. But his mind was awaken¬ 
ing to life amid a hubbub of quarrels, reproaches and 
complaints. He could see that the servants regarded his 
parents as creatures mad, dangerous, and on occasion 
comical. He was marked off from other boys by his fam¬ 
ily, but still more so by his infirmity. Why should his 
wretched ankle give way beneath him? So ashamed was 
he that he never raised the question. One day in the 
street a woman stopped to talk to May Gray. “What a 
pretty boy Byron is!” she said. “But what a pity he has 
such a leg!” The child’s eyes blazed with anger, and 
striking her with a toy whip, he cried: “Dinna speak of 
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it!” Every night he had tn go through a tiresome 
ment, because it was Jioped ttiat a cure might he effect*?*'^ 
by bandaging the foot i 

Towards the end of the year lyijti, John Byr<m 
tained from his wife and his sister, Mrs. I.eigfi, „ little? 
money with which to flee to France. .%frs. I.eiglt was tttf 
owner of a house at Valenciennes; ant! there the 
captain settled, involved tn the French RevoUnioti 
out understanding it, fooling with the ehaniher-maids a? 
the inn, and for ever sliort of a ItHiis. Some letters ndf ' 
dressed to Mrs. [xigh give glimpses of the last 
of this piece of flotsam: “V'alendeniies, December I 
1790. . . . As forme, here I am, ami in hive with whtitis ? 
A new actress who is come from Park, she is heuutiftit 
and played last night in f.'kpwnr Piihhmmi-. . , , 
for Madame Schoner—she fairly tohl me. when drurrk,. 
that she liked me, and I really ilu not know what to ci*»- 
... No duns appear, as Funny bites them all, and I 
am never at home. We are all well here, and Josephi«« 
in the best order—as she gets no money ,ind plenty t*l' 
abuse, it is the only way tt) treat her.” I fe went to thr 
Valenciennes theatre, in the box annually rented by hi^ 
sister. “There is a new piece called Rmm/ dr 
an one expression is: ‘J’ai sauve mon Roi, mats je meurn 
content.’ Everybody cried ‘Bis’ and ‘Vive le Roi V atid 
Vive la Nationr, for me, wluit with the .rmVe of tlie 
^rape, and remembering our Ancestors were hVetich, 
cried as much as anybotly, and now they say ‘t|uc cet 
Anglais est aristocrats en diahle.’ For my ArmnirH. thc*e* 
are all finished and everybody says ‘jc s„is ires anuiureux 
ut tres inconstant Un clou cha.sse I’autre’ and I believe 

^fvT- Valenciennes, particularly u Girl 

ig e ouge., an Inn here I happened tn there nne eJay 
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when it rained so hard. . . . She is very handsome and 
very tall, and I am not yet tired.” Towards the summer 
of 1791 the letters became tracer “I am really without a 
shirt. ... I have not a sou. . . .” The grocer and 
butcher refuse to go on feeding him. “I have but one coat 
to my back, and that in rags. ... I would rather be a 
Galley Slave. . . .” “I have not a shirt to my hack nor 
a coat, as the one I had here is totally used. ...” A 
few days later he died. It was said to be suicide. 

His death was a sore blow to his wife, who had never 
lost her love for him. “My dear Madam,” she wrote to 
her sister-in-law, “you wrong me very much when you 
suppose I would not lament Mr. Byron’s death. It has 
made me very miserable, and the more so that I had 
not the melancholy satisfaction of seeing him before his 
death. If I had known of his illness I would have come 
to him. . . . Notwithstanding all his foibles, for they 
deserve no worse name, I ever sincerely loved him. . . . 
You say he was sensible to the last. Did he ever mention 
me? Was he long ill, and where was he buried? Be so 
good as to write all these particulars, and also send 
me some of his hair.” 

^Little George never forgot his father; he had always 
admired him. He was left alone now in life, with a 
woman whose fickleness of humour brought showers of 
kisses straightway on a storm of blows. He knew her 
to be unhappy. He both feared _and.,pitied her, And 
when he went and picked fruit in the garden of John 
Stuart, the professor of Greek at Aberdeen, he would 
always ask if he might take some apples home for poor 
dear Mother.” 





PREDESTINATION 

D the Lord had renpect unto Aht*I anti his offerinj?*? 
but unto Cain ami his oiffrin^t he had not respect. 
And Cain was very ami his ctninteniirtce* 

fell. And the l.ord saul unto Cain, Why art thou wrotit 
and why is thy countenance fallen?**—May Gray was* 
reading the Bible alouti, anti tiie little Byron was h'stetiirij? 
with passionate eagerness. 1 le ditl rmt umlerstand all t!ie 
words, but he felt the strange ami terrible poetry of the 
Book. Why did the l.ord refuse pttor C'ain's sacrifice? 
“Because of his sin,” saiti May Gray. Sin? What was 
sin? Cain had not yet slain Abel. No, hut Cain was 
damned, said May Gray. Damned? What <lid damned 
mean? It meant that Satan would take him. and have 
him burnt in the fires of hell, for ever and ever. May 
Gray often spoke of Satan. Site liked to frighten you. 
She used to tell terrifying ghost-stories, and said the house 
was haunted. At night wdien she w^as rolling those vexa- 
tiously tight bandages rouml his ailing little heels, siic 
rnade him repeat Psalms, i le liked that strong, singinj^ 
rhythm, and two of them, in the Scottish metrical version, 
were special favourites of his. 'I'hc First: 

**‘’‘*'^* perfect hlesse<lnes.s 
Who walkctli not astray 
In counsels of luiKodly men, 

Nor stands in sinners’ way. . , , 

—and the Twenty-third: 
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The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want, 

He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green; he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by. . . . 

And May Gray snuffed the candle. She had orders to 
stay near the child in the next room, but he knew that 
she went out. When she had gone he was frightened. 
All Scotland seemed full of ghosts, the house was close to 
a graveyard, and then there was that awful Satan, and the 
Lord. In the darkness the child could feel evil things 
prowling about him. He crept along the corridor to a 
window from which he could see a light, and t^re he 
remained until the cold forced him back to bed. / / 

May Gray was strict. Mrs. Byron was mad. ( One 
day she said to him: “You little dog, you’re a thorough 
Byron; you are just as bad as your father.” And another 
time she clasped him exceedingly tight, saying that his 
eyes were as glorious as the captain’s.; She told him 
how through her he was descended from the Gordons, 
and how they had been powerful chiefs of royal blood; 
but May Gray and her friends would tell how the Gor¬ 
dons had murdered and been hanged and drowned— 
damned no doubt, like Cain, and whisked off, no doubt, 
by the Devil. Of the Byrons, his mother did not speak 
so often. Nevertheless he knew from her, and through 
his nurse, that somewhere In the middle of England, 
in an old castle, there was a Wicked Lord who was the 
head of his family, that his family was an old one and 
had produced great warriors and sailormen. To be a 
Byron was to have a mysterious advantage over all these 
little boys he envied with their strong legs and peaceful 
parents. One day he threw a stone at a bird and acci¬ 
dentally hit’ a little girl. She cried. They tried to force 
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him to beg her pardon, but he fell into one of his silent 
rages. “Do you know that I am Byron’s son?*’ hf 
asked her. An hour later he came back of his o^n 
accord, bringing sweets for the victim. 

\ At the age of four years and ten months he was sent 
to school, a short walk from his home, ft was kept by* 
Mr. Bowers, who was known as “Bo<lsy,” anti the fees* 
were five shillings a quarter, “f have sent George to yoi» 
that he may be kept in abeyance,” wrote Mrs. Byron tn 
Bodsy. The school was a low, dirty room, its floor 
riddled with decaying holes, 'fhere the children learnt 
to read in a book of one-syllahled words. “Got! made 
man ^let us love Him. . . .” 1 he Byron boy had «t 

good memory, and soon had learned the first page hy 
heart. He then announced that he coukl reutl. And 
actually recited to his mother his Httle couplct—with 
great success, until she turned to the next page and he 
started off again wnth “God made man. . . The text, 
alas, was different, and the impatient Mrs. Byron slapped 
her son. Returning to Bodsy’s he learnt that “God made 
Satan—and Satan made sin. . . .» J^tarj^'lljd am were 
re^lar..subjectaia„thp. Scofpsh scIkhAs./ ' 

I When Bodsy’s learning seemed inailcquate, Mrs. Byron 
saw to It that her son had private lessons from two pro¬ 
fessors of the college. One was named Ross, a pious 
little minister with gentle manners, who brought the hoy 
quickly forward and inspired him with a passion for his- 
tor^ In particular, George Byron was extremely fond 
o Roman history, and read the story of the battle of 
Lake Regillus scores of times. His other master was a 
melancholy young man named Paterson, the son of a shoe- 
ma er and a good Latinist. With him Byron began his 
i^atm, and continued his religious education, for Paterson, 
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I 

like May Gray, was a stern Presbyterian. No doubt 
he did his best to bring his own Calvinist doctrine within 
the grasp ol a child s comprehension. **'V^e are corrupt 
from our birth up, in that we have participated in Original 
Sin. Certain men, united to Jesus Christ by the Holy 
Ghost, can be raised to a life of holiness; those who are 
not thus saved are condemned to everlasting puni shm ent 
As for the operation of the Holy Ghost, that depends 
on the choice of God, who has predestined some to life 
everlasting, and others to damnation.” This plunged the 
seven-year-old boy into deep reflections. Was he him¬ 
self among the elect or among the reprobates ? Surely 
these violent Gordons and Byrons had been almost all of 
them damned? He himself felt the inward surge of 
sudden involuntary furies; the blood rose to his face, 
and for an instant he knew not what he did! Could this 
be diabolic possession? And yet there were other mo¬ 
ments when he felt himself so tender a^ good. It was 
all very frightening. But was it true?/® 

His alert mind followed the events of the French 
Revolution with passionate eagerness. Its dramatic his¬ 
tory left the people of the small Scottish town divided. 
The articles of the Aberdeen newspaper were headed: 
“The Flight to Varennes,” or “Danton”; the local intelli¬ 
gence was relegated to the foot of the column. Mrs. 
Byron, a ruined aristocrat, and, besides, a woman reared 
in Whig views by her Duff grandmother, professed ad¬ 
vanced political opinions. To her sister-in-law, at Valen¬ 
ciennes, Mrs. Leigh, she wrote, “I am very much inter¬ 
ested about the French, but I fancy you and I are on 
different sides, for I am quite a Democrat and I do not 
think the King, after his treachery and perjury, deserves 
to be restored. To be sure, there has been horrid things 
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done by tfie People, hut if the other p;trtv h;ul been suc¬ 
cessful, there wouUi have been as j^re.u erueify ronjmitteti 
by them.” And like his inotfier, the youn-,; Ilyrun was ttft 
the side of the People. Moreover, he was n«m' rcadiriiC 
much for himself. Bnnvrt the bookseller, at the si|irn t»r 
Homer’s Head, used to lend tmt the latest novelties, 
despite her poverty Mrs. Byron sulwribeil tt* tliis drcu- 
lating library. 

Her son heggetl her to bring h*«ne all the histories c»f 
Rome and Greece aiul 'Purkey. Hr also reail, with dr* 
licious terror, his grandHther's narrafive of the shi|*' 
wreck. ,>\r<vund him all the talk was of war. Volunteer** 
were drilling on the stpiare. I Its e.irliesl dreams were <i» 
military glory. “I will some ilay or orhi-r,” he said, ’'raise* 
a troop, the men of whieh Hhall be dressed In black atiif 
ride (jh black horses, d'hrv sftall !w called *Byron*H 
Blacks,’ and you will hear of their performing prodigies t.ti 
valour." 

One day in 1794, when Mrs, Bvron was drinking tc» 
with the neighhours, someone askisl her wftethrr she knew 
that Lonl Byron’s s«m h.id died. Sli«* 'it.irird in her seat* 
It was surprising that ymmg a man should be dead, 
but wliat was more incredible was that her owm son duiuLt 
have become heir to the title, to XrwHte.ul, ;md tt> all 
the family property, without anyone thinking of inform¬ 
ing her. But it was none the less true. I Byron’s stm 
had died in Corsica at the siege at C'ulvi: anti betweeti 
this little auhurn-liaireil boy and the peerage, there st<H»tl 
only the old dotard waging hU naval h.tttles against hi^ 
manservant on the lake at Newste;ui, or lying on thr 
kitchen flotm racing his crickets. 

The mother of the heir wrote Mrs. I.eigh a stern 
letter of protest against the treatment inlikttfil on her by 
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the family. It was humiliating to leam news of that 
kind through strangers, and certainly Lord Byron could 
not now do less than help the mother of the future head 
of the family to give her son an education befitting his 
rank. But Lord Byron was just the man to savour a cruel 
joy in thinking of “this little boy at Aberdeen” who, 
pinched and a cripple, was awaiting the day of his lord¬ 
ship’s death. He ignored Mrs. Leigh’s letters and con¬ 
tinued, fiercely and methodically, to lay waste the domains 
and heritage of the Byrons. 

And so, for all her anger, Mrs. Byron had to drop the 
idea of sending her boy to an aristocratic school, and had 
to let him continue his studies at the Aberdeen Grammar 
School. Nevertheless, this was a seminary of venerable 
tradition, founded in 1256, and doubtless one of the old¬ 
est in the three kingdoms. Its ancient buildings were 
thatched with heather. Latin was the main subject, five 
hours a day of it. The pupils were nearly all poor, their 
pocket-money a penny a week. There George Gordon 
Byron gained a reputation of being a superb player of 
marbles, and was well liked by his companions, although 
he had startled them at first by his afEectionate and violent 
temperament. The porter of the college used often to 
give chase to this lad with the red hair and waistcoat who 
limped up to tease him. The townsfolk called him “Mrs. 
Byron’s crookit de’il”; “a verra takin’ lad, but ill to 
guide,” said one of his teachers. Despite his infirmity he 
had great courage, “always more ready to give a blow 
than to take one.” Although his legs were easily tired he 
had learned to fight for quite a long time on end, standing 
on his toes, and one day when a boy had insulted him 
and an immediate encounter was impossible, the young 
Byron promised the offender to deal with him some other 
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time. In the follow-inf? week lu- stopped the hoy i„ fh.' 
street, and conscientiously thrashed him. his return 
home, May Gray asketl him why he was »ut of breath: 
and he replied that he had to keep a promi-ne, l»ccau»r 
he was a Byron, and the family tnotto was Biron^' 

He knew that he would one day he lord of Ncwsteaih 
His mother was once reading out heh.re him a parlia¬ 
mentary report when a trieiul in the mom remarkctl • 

, “We shall have the fdeasure, some time or tither, ttt 
reading your speeches in the House of C»m»rnoijs.’» ’ “f 
hope not,” anstvered the In.y. “If y,„, read ativ speeches 
of mine, it will be in the House of Lords.” 

He was an intelligent pupil, but not a gotn! wtjrker. 

It was the custom at the (irammar School to scut the tap 
boys on the front bench, and the tail <,f the class at the 
back of the room. Stmiefimes, to stir the spirit <»f umht- 
tion, the master would reverse this order, ami on thc5*e 
occasions, with Byron on the front hench. the muster 
would greet him laughingly with "Now. (ieorge, man. 
et me sec how soon y«ni11 he at the foot <)itr> 

^ e school he had private imtmt m fiamlwritin^ 
french, with no great success. But he reatl much mcme 
than his companions. “I was never seen reading, hut 
always idle and in mischief, or at play. The truth is that 
rea eating, read m bed, rem! when no one else read, 

oM ” widing since I was live years 

® ^'**’*‘-* 

ry Worthy Montagu, aiul Dr. Moore’s 
f-nryr, ^ ‘tahioimblc novel, with a hero who had 

Lritf 

e , us Zcluco had lost his father in childhood. 
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and showed violence of character from his early years. 
As an orphan he became Inflammable as powder, burst¬ 
ing Into flashes of rage at the least provocation. Zeluco 
reared a tame sparrow, which he loved, but one day killed. 
Near the end, when Zeluco had become a man, he 
strangled his own child. This story filled Byron with de¬ 
light and disquiet. Fearful of becoming a Zeluco, he 
enjoyed the fear. Some of the Gordons had been mon¬ 
sters no less terrifying than Zeluco. 

» When his German teacher wanted to make him read 
Gessner’s Death of Abel, he was pleased at the redis¬ 
covery of that troubling story of Cain which had haunted 
' him. But the tragedy was too tedious, and while he trans¬ 
lated it, Byron reflected that it could be no crime to rid 
the world of so wearisome a creature as Gessner’s Abel. 
But the problem of Cain continued to trouble him. In 
his childish thirsting after justice, he felt pity for the 
Reprobate. Why had God allowed Cain to slay his 
brother? Why did God sometimes allow George Byron 
his desire for cruelty and impiety? He thought of red 
hell-fire. His imagination was keen^ His school com¬ 
panions enjoyed listening to him when he improvised the 
stories he drew from his reading, and when they were 
snowed up in a chance shelter by a winter blizzard, Byron 
told them stories from the Arabian Nights, and they 
forgot the cold. 

After a bout of scarlet-fever in 1796, his mother took 
him to spend a few days at a farm. He was enthusiastic 
over the Highland landscapes, and loved the mountains 
veiled in their blue mists, and the wild beauty of Deeside 
and of the peak of Lochnagar, whose summit came some¬ 
times Into view above snow-white clouds. He enjoyed 
wandering amongst the strangely shaped rocks at the 
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foot of the waterf.ill'S, fr.nn c;*!- {>* s? 

well as his lameness allow r* I him. a a,! rr^a! 
with terrific tales of his forrln- »r',, thr • , 

had plundered these Rlens. Hr rhrn wore 

Highlander’s platd and fifirowr. and fhlf a 

through and through. \ ■ - 

for a farmer’s daughter h<.nind hii heart f*» valHv 
Mary was the name of hi.! KdsHrJ'. »hr lud 
golden ringlets, fn fscr jirr-senvr hr tVIt ' ■ ■■• 
tender thrill. 


At the age of nine hr h.iJ div.HvrsrJ rl-• 
find an infinite happiness werrle t« .1 ivrr^-.rn-.r. • 

to Aberdeen, he fell in love uiih Iv.-i Huf's*. 

a little girl with Ita/el eves and .1^4. h.iir. I f- 

admired her features; he e..«M Me-*.rhr .-j fw 

beautiful. He liked tn walk «•>}( t.. ".d ft,,,-- 

to caress her gently. All Id'-. v.-^h w.-jv ♦*!’ t * 

cousin’s face, his cousj«’.i g.nvtr^*; hr .■.«?’,! m.,! ,|rrp; 
talked of nothing hut Mirv Dm?, p.t,rtr.t 

her, he pestered his nuitlirr to iviite Im ALtre n«t}, 
love made this child s.i eoinprlling wdlv.-ully, Vit^b- 
erine Byron had to shrug Iter shuulder'* ,»nd hc,.-.sfnc 
son’s amanuensis. 


How passionate he was, and Imw -.hy ! rf;r ;; 

of his game leg ami his hoh! 4 i«g g.jii, It.- rdt ridiajhiit» 
an ashamed. He would lunr hked t»» hlir .twiy'-'-r-, 
vanis . Sentimental, temler and 4rr4n»v, h,t* ^oouW sud 
visible reason, turn S^Htn-fiinrs ai'r ? :*■ 

a ong silence he made a gesture of fwuufdv srrinr ? 
quite inexplicable. f)m* .lay at taldr hr ...rutdird uji * 
^u*fe and pressed it so hard -HMiivu hA .hr.t tfiat h.d 
0 er was terrifieil ffir nf iJir^r - 

es were t ic harder to guess at hec4««r of fui <|»ie-e - 
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ful memory, tenacious of grievances for a very long time. 
The cause of one of these outbursts was often an in¬ 
cident of several weeks back. 

One day in 1798, when he was ten, the news came that 
the lord of Newstead was dead. The Wicked Lord had 
left this life—for what infernal habitation?—and little 
George Gordon Byron became the sixth baron. When 
he was told, he ran to the mirror and asked his mother 
if she could see any difference in him, for he could see 
none. At school next morning, under the thatched roof, 
the roll of pupils was called, and the master, looking at 
him, called him, not now plain “Byron” but “Dominus 
de Byron.” He could not bring the usual “Adsum” to his 
lips, and burst into tears. 

He had now to leave Aberdeen to go and take posses¬ 
sion of his inheritance, and in the autumn of 1798 Mrs. 
Byron, her son, and May Gray set off for Newstead. 
Before leaving, she sold her furniture; the whole effects 
of the young baron’s mother produced the sum of £74 

17s. 7 d, 
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LITTLE LC»MIi IWROS 

O F the three travellers, it w,w «,» . 

youngest who fouml the Uwlhu iilrasure in thl* 
romantic journey. Intrlltgetit .itui reffecrive. ftr 
et no detail escape him as he ga/ed on the |„rlii and gre*it 

heather moorknils of Scntlaiul, ami Ihe.i „„ all ij,. „„'rn- 
ery of h.nglaml's „ml mra.l.iw., 

Loch Leven, Mre, Byro„ t.,1,1 <.V„r,;e ,l.e 

L , lalaces, Kunlens. srrvaiii, u-rre hi,? IVr- 
««ned to h,m „„ Ie« a,„aei„,, „„e 

ShfrwtotFtlt’'-rV''’'v 

travelletto a Mt , '’'■■■“Kl.t >1,.- 

oak eaved he • • " ‘ ... 

wSt d Lo j ■’* 

■ea^i„toth;;:l'\;t'icSt::.;:;:,: 

of her whereabouts and n ’'"7Wwanf 

toll-keepe, a,kin,’ h rntt;''’';,' ’’"T' 

but lately died. ^ *'*'**'^ 

^nd who is the next heir ?” 

tte '"u ''''"‘'■•oo 

“ “ o«.-laime.l May dray, 
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as she turned to the young lord leaning on her knee, and 
kissed him. 

The carriage passed through a coppice or two, a pine- 
wood, and then suddenly, at the bend of the avenue, New- 
stead came into the travellers’ view. On the edge of a 
wide lake, half-covered with reeds, there rose the gracious 
Gothic shape of the Abbey, grey beneath a grey sky, 
peaceful and perfect. Like all children endowed with 
great imagination, Byron had built a dream background 
against which he would have longed to live and reign. 
Newstead was more lovely than all his dreams. 

The women stepped out, and the old servant, Joe Mur¬ 
ray, approached. The inspection of the house began. 
May Gray’s face lengthened, and Mrs. Byron began to 
storm. Everything was in ruins. Roofs, walls, floors— 
nothing had been repaired for years and years. The dirt 
and disorder were beyond belief. The servants excused 
themselves by describing the follies of the old Lord 
Byron, and the boy listened intently. The story of this 
old misanthrope’s way of life set unknown chords vibrat¬ 
ing within him. “He always went armed, a pistol in each 
pocket.” How well the child understood that! In his 
schoolboy battles the weakness of his legs made him 
always apprehensive of being betrayed by his physique; 
but the pistol was his weapon, the very thing to redress 
the balance between himself and the strong. From the 
age of seven he himself had been just the same, and car¬ 
ried toy pistols in his pockets. The story of the Cha- 
worth duel. . . . “Shortening his sword, he ran him 
through. . . .” There, that was just right. The old 
man pointed out the great avenue, the Bridal Path, which 
led over to Annesley, the Chaworths’ home. Then he 
told them about the crickets: “After his lordship died, 
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they left Newstead in such quantities that the hall 
black with them, and we trod on them hy the hundlrtf*- 
. . Yes, the crickets had lost their master, t' ' 
strange Satanic wizard w'ho clriHcil them with flicks 
straw; and doubtless they had tlcp.irtcil seek som^ 
other evil genius. How sinister, Imw beautiful tfit# 
family was! And it was his I As he listened to the ofi 
servant and walked through the rooms (“This ia a 
haunted room; a black-hooded monk Is seen sornetimef 
. . . And here was their refectory, here tlu* kitchen. 

. . . This Saracen’s head carved on tiu* wall is a relic 
of Robert Byron, who died on the Crusatle. . . .’») he 
took possession of that heritage more re.tl than flekis 
and houses, more important than grey eves ami copperv 
am the picture that a man fashions of his ancestors. 

^’’^'vvHtead as firmly 
the vauiri Mi'rniy’s company, he explored 

savTnt tbaZ.'Z"^" 
hL staveZf 

Mrs Bvron h inheritance, but 

To restLrthe A^r filing in a ruin, 

estore the Abbey was no easy matter. 'n,c hirtune 

not he able fn , a i ^ Chancery; fus mother would 

any «sf 1 a>P«..nn,ro; and in 

Until the account'’”* '‘a’a'fy money. 

yonn, ioed.^r, Id ^Vtc Zl T“^“ 

She selected h.. . ^ '***?<' t« hve On. 

torney, Hanson wh the koridon at- 

time of her confiZ^ formerly hefriemied her at the 

«'><i to «tde atTottmi'"'' ^ ‘'f' No-y- 
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She lodged in a dark narrow street in the upper part 
of the town, near the Castle. The small apartments were 
no better than those she had left in Aberdeen. To the 
child this was a sad blow: the fairy-tale palace was shrink¬ 
ing to a pumpkin; and In this unfamiliar town he was more 
unhappy than In Scotland. Mrs. Byron had to make 
several journeys to London in an attempt to procure the 
grant of a royal pension during her son’s minority, and 
she left him behind at Nottingham in May Gray’s care. 
But May Gray was unworthy of the trust. Hanson came 
down from London to see his young lordship, his client, 
and took an immediate fancy to the child. He questioned 
the neighbours, and what he heard left him indignant. 

“I assure you. Madam,” he wrote to Mrs. Byron, “I 
should not have taken the liberty to have interfered in 
your domestic arrangements, had I not thought It abso¬ 
lutely necessary to apprize you of the proceedings of your 
Servant, Mrs. Gray; her conduct towards your son while 
at Nottingham was shocking, and I was persuaded you 
needed but a hint of It to dismiss her. . . . My honour¬ 
able little companion, tho’ disposed to retain his feelings, 
could not refrain, from the harsh usage he had received 
at her hands, from complaining to me, and such is his 
dread of the Woman that I really believe he would forego 
the satisfaction of seeing you if he thought he was to 
meet her again. He told me that she was perpetually 
beating him, and that his bones sometimes ached from 
it; that she brought all sorts of Company of the very 
lowest Description into his apartments; that she was out 
late at nights, and she would take the Chaise-boys into 
the Chaise with her, and stopped at every little Ale-house 
to drink with them. But, Madam, this Is not all; she 
has even—traduced yourself. I entertain a very great 
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affection for Lord Byron, and I trust I shall not be con¬ 
sidered solely in my professional character, but as his 
Friend. I introduced him to my I'rieniis, I.ord Grantley 
and his Brother, General Norton, who were vastly taken 
with him, as indeed are every one. And I should be 
mortified in the highest degree to see the honourable feel¬ 
ings of my little fellow exposed to insult by the inordintitc 
Indiscretions of any Servant. He has Ability and a 
quickness of Conception, ami .a correct Discrimination 
that IS seldom seen in a youth, and he is a fit associate of 
men, and choice indeed must be the Company that is se¬ 
lected for him.” 


manson was right. Little Lord Byron had mental 
powers very rare in a child of his age. A difficult life will 
often hasten the growth of intelligence. A happy child 
simply lives, and accepts the truth from its parents; but 
a child brought up in the din of quarrelling passes judir- 
ment on its parents, and hiiihls up its own image of the 
world, often a harsh one. 1 May Gray had told him that 
the wicked are delivered into everlasting fires: if she had 
rcaly believed it would she herself lutve dareil to live 

t e 1 e s e did? No doubt the whole thing was a lie_~ 

a he for grown-ups. Or was May Gray perhaps like 
am, damned from all eternity? If so, chaise-boys and 
ale-houses could make no difference. But then God was 
ely unjust? What cimld cme believe? j Why did he, 

I IS innocence, suffer/ Since he had become l.nrd 
yron, his mother was less patient than ever at the siRht 
of his lameness. She had been recommended to try a 
.^ mgham quack named Lavender, and hatl entrusted 
^ ilmg lad to his care. Lavender was a brute. I lis 

treat t j 

apless foot, and screwing it tightly in some wooden can- 
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trivance. Byron was then takmg Latin lessons from an 
American, Mr. Dummer Rogers; and this worthy man 
was pained by the sight of the agonised expression on his 
pupil’s little face as they read their Virgil and Cicero to¬ 
gether. It was caused by Lavender’s instruments of 
torture. “It makes me uncomfortable, my lord, to see 
you sitting there in such pain as I know you must be suf¬ 
fering.”—“Never mind, Mr. Rogers,” said the boy, “you 
shall not see any signs of it in me." 

Like Hanson, Rogers had instantly become very fond 
of this plucky child. It was no common thing to find a 
ten-year-old pupil asking for the number of his lessons to 
be increased. “Mr. Rogers,” wrote Byron to his mother, 
“could attend me every night at a separate hour from 
the Miss Parkynses. ... I recommend this to you be¬ 
cause, if some plan of this kind is not adopted, I shall 
be called, or rather branded with the name of dunce, 
which you know I could never bear. I beg you will con¬ 
sider this plan seriously and I will lend it all the assist¬ 
ance in my power.” The neighbours too were pained to 
see this glowing young creature handed over to the 
mercies of a May Gray or a Lavender. The latter, dur¬ 
ing the visits for treatment, enjoyed the joke of sending 
the young lord to fetch him his beer, and Nottingham was 
scandalised at the sight of the master of Newstead 
limping through the streets, carrying with all possible 
caution (for he dreaded a beating) the quack-doctor’s 
pint of beer. 

Yet he retained his gaiety; even as regards his tor¬ 
mentor his revenge took a humorous form. Lavender 
was a pompous ignoramus, but pretended a knowledge 
of all languages. The boy scribbled all the letters of the 
alphabet on a scrap of paper, arranging them haphazard 
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in the semblance of sentences, anti then laid this script 
before the conceitcil bully. What l:ingtiap:r wna this, he 
askccL ‘‘Italian,” answered the charlatan. Ami Byron 
burst Into triumphant laugliter. Isnpostnrs ! ‘Fhat was 
what Lavender and May Gray were! Hatred of hypoc¬ 
risy was becoming' one of his stnmgest sentiinent.s. 

In the end Mrs. Byron tihtainetl a Civil list'pension 
of £300 a year, which wouUl enable her to live in lamdon. 
John Hanson looked round for a school for Byron, and 
fixed on Dr. Cilennie’s Academy at Dulwich; he also suc¬ 
ceeded in persujuling Byron’s ctnisin. Lord Carlisle 
(whose mother was a sister of the vice-atlnilral), tt» be¬ 
come the boy’s guardian. In his youth the f‘‘arl ttf Car¬ 
lisle hail been a prtidigious ilandy, who matlc the journey 
to Lyons just to buy emhroidereti silk waistcoats; he had 
published some verse, inles and tragetlies; ami then, hav¬ 
ing married, he hail embarked on a seritms political career 
and become Lord-Lieutenant of Irelami, I Ltd Mrs. 
Byron been other than site was, he might have been a 
devoted guardian of the chilli. But the very first en¬ 
counter of this great gentleman of elegance ami refine¬ 
ment with that noi.sy, irritable, slightly ridiculous woman, 
sufficed to set the tone of their future relations. Mrs. 
Byron found Lord Carlisle haughty and allectetl, and 
labelled him as one of her “enemies,” whilr the noble 
earl regretted his kindly step ami resotv*ed fo see as little 
as possible of this woman who smelt of whiskey, dressed 
badly, and spoke with a crude accent. 

Dr. Glennie, Byron’s new instructor, was likewise tfuick 
to fed the consequences of Mrs. Byron’s hummir. Like 
all who were brought into contact with Lord Byron, he 
too had instantly felt for him a Wend of affection and 
respect. He admirctl this crippled hoy who tried «o 
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V 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL 

1801-1802 

I N 1801 it was decided that Byron, as befitted his 
rank, should enter one of the great public schools, 
and Harrow was chosen. Hanson took him there. 
The school was not far out of London; from the hill on 
which its brick buildings stood clustered amid the great 
trees, it overlooked a wide panorama of wood and 
stream beyond which, invisible yet present, lay the city. 
To Byron, at the age of thirteen and a half, the ascent 
to these unfamiliar scenes was Impressive. Alarming 
legends went the rounds regarding life at the public 
schools, the rigour of their rules, the cruelty of the older 
boys. What would be the welcome of this cruel, derisive 
society to a lame and callow boy? No doubt he was Lord 
Byron, but he had been told that nobody would care a 
straw about that; indeed, the American ambassador had 
lately sent his son to Harrow “because it was the only 
school in which no special favour was attached to rank.” 

For more than fifteen years the head-master of Har¬ 
row had been Dr. Joseph Drury, a man of about fifty, 
good-hearted, just and firm, who had endowed the school 
with such prestige that under his rule the number of 
pupils was amazingly increased. Eloquent, Intelligent 
and even-tempered, he devoted a great part of his time 
to conversation, and even walks, with the boys. “It was 
a positive pleasure,” noted one of them, “to be repri¬ 
manded by Dr. Drury.” 
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BYRON 

There was nothing mean in this boy; he could not tell a 
lie. Nobody In the whole school rejoiced in a fight more 
than he. There was something chivalrous In his bearing. 
He had taken a fancy to a younger boy named William 
Harness, who was lame like himself; and seeing Harness 
being Ill-treated by a bigger and stronger boy, he said to 
him: “Harness, if anyone bullies you, tell me, and 111 
thrash him If I can!” Robert Peel was at Harrow at this 
time, proud in bearing but unhappy underneath. What 
could be done with a child who recited Pitt’s speeches and 
lived in a world of his own? The solemn gra^ty of young 
Peel was a temptation to teasing schoolboys, and they 
played practical jokes on him. One of his tyrants inflicted 
the bastinado on him, and as Peel was writhing beneath 
the raining blows, Byron came up. He was not strong 
enough to fight the torturer, but, with red cheeks and wet 
eyes, he asked in a voice quivering with fright and indig¬ 
nation; “How many stripes do you mean to inflict?”— 
“Why, you litde rascal, what’s that to you?” answered 
the other.—“Because, if you please,” said Byron, “I 
would take half I” 

The, Harrow boys were good judges of character, and 
after a year recognised that this companion of theirs was 
of metal unalloyed. He liked games, and longed to excel 
in them in spite of his physical inferiority. He particu¬ 
larly enjoyed swimming and diving; In the water his 
infirmity ceased to be a handicap. Naturally brave and 
rebellious, he was, soon the inspiring force of all perilous 
adventures. The mountain colt strained his silken thread 
almost to breaking-point. When, after one of these 
freaks, he saw Dr. Drury looking sadly toward him, he 
was pained, for he was fond of his head-master, but it was 
something stronger than himself. His hand,, like that of 
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his Scottish ancestor long ago, had “an evil turn in it.” 
Sometimes he was himself amazed by actions he had just 
committed. A rush of blood surged up, he hit out, he 
smashed. How could he help it? He was Byron. 

That first year of school had not been very happy; at 
the beginning Byron had pained, and been pained. But 
his infirmity itself helped to make him a personage of 
note, one whom the mast ys fiid not confound with the 
rank and file of the boys, ( ^e tired quicH y^and was of 
dreamy characterjboth traits which made him frequently 
<; ppk nnt solitjH et*^ And they saw him climbing, with a 
book under his arm, towards the church in its narrow 
surrounding graveyard on the top of Harrow Hill. 
There was a grave there beneath a great tree, the tomb 
of an unknown man, John Peachey by name; and on that 
stone, sheltered by the branches of an elm, Byron used to 
sit. From her window. Dr. Drury’s wife used to watch 
him limping painfully as he climbed the stony path of the 
graveyard. “There goes Byron,” she would say, “strug¬ 
gling up the hill like a ship in a storm without rudder or 
compass.” 

^The sentiment that drove Byron thus pe^tually 
I toward the graveyard was somewhat complex. C He _. w3 .s 
/troubled by the idea of death; terrified in childhood by so 
I many accounts of Hell, he preferred to picture the dead 
as entering on a dreamless sleep in just such tranquil 
corners as this ^^ne, under pale leafage stirring softly 
in t he hreeze.*^ He had lately learned of the death 
of Ms-fak^QUsinr-Margaret Parker, who had died at 
\ fifteen—she whom he had called “most beautiful of 
I eyanescent beings.” He thought of her dark eyes, her 
^ng lashes. Had they really laid that frail body In a 
coifin, and burled it in the earth—that body he had gazed 
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on so happily? The bitter-sweetness of these despairing 
thoughts astonished him. His reverie took form in 
rhyming phrases: 

Within this narrow cell reclines her day, 

That day where once such animation beam’d; 

The King of Terrors seized her as his prey, 

Not worth nor beauty have her life redeem’d.^ 

The boys passing that way used to point to Byron in 
the distance, sitting there on “his” tomb. He knew the 
astonishment he aroused, and knew that astonishment 
always borders on admiration. There was a touch of 
blandishment in that melancholy of his. 





VI 

THE MORNING STAR 
1803-1804 

Newstead! fast-falling, once-resplendent dome! 

Religion’s shrine! repentant Henry’s pride. 

Of warriors, monks, and dames the cloister d tomb. 

Whose pensive shades around thy ruins glide. . . . 

I N April 1803 Newstead had been let for five years 
to Lord Grey de Ruthyn, a young nobleman of 

twenty-three. Byron would thus resume possession 

of his inheritance at the time of his majority. Mrs. 
Byron had retained a lodging at Nottingham, at her son s 
request: he was anxious to remain domiciled not far from 
his beloved Abbey. But when the summer holidays came 
.round, Lord Grey sent Byron a cordial invitation to spend 
them at Newstead itself, and Byron accepted with en¬ 
thusiasm, to his mother’s great indignation: “A fine 
reward! I came to Nottingham to please him, and then 
he hates the town.” 

It was not so much Nottingham he hated as the com¬ 
pany of Mrs. Byron—and besides, how could he withstand 
the joys of living at Newstead? It was with ecstasy that 
he saw again the lake, the noble house, the dark line o 
yew trees. Lord Grey, knowing he was only to be there 
for a short time, let everything go to pieces, but m t e 
very fact of this desolation of something beautlM, there 
was a melancholy that delighted Byron’s heart. The wind 
soughed in the vaulted courts; in the garden the roses 
were throttled by tall hemlock and thistles; and at dusk 
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the bats fluttered through the unglazed windows beneath 
which, three hundred years earlier, the choir of monks 
had chanted their orisons to Our Lady. In the park he 
looked for the oak he had planted six years before, when 
he came thither for the first time. He found it. The 
little tree was growing, and the discovery gladdened him. 
He loved omens of mystery. half in earnest, he 

declared that his destiny would thenceforth be linked with 
that of this oak: “as it pr ospers, so shall I prosper.^ 

Seated near those ruins, he liked to conjure up the 
pictures of his ancestors: John Byron who rode out on the 
Crusades, Paul and Robert who fell in the valley of 
Cressy, Rupert who fought on Marston Moor—all once 
young and pensive like himself, turbulent and tender, but 
skeletons now, dust and clay, gliding phantoms. 

But to him the greatest charm of these parts was their 
proximity to Annesley, the great sister-house of New- 
stead, under whose roof dwelt Miss Mary Ann Chaworth, 
a great-niece of the Mr. Chaworth who was killed in the 
famous duel. Byron had made the acquaintance of his 
Annesley neighbours in London. The Chaworths had of 
course been embroiled with the Wicked Lord so long as 
his life lasted, but they had no reason for keeping, up the 
grudge against a boy of fifteen for an episode in which 
he had had no part. Besides, Mr. Chaworth dead, 
Mrs. Chaworth had married again, and ^ary Ann 
Chaworth, her daughter, could not feel any rancour 
against a youthful cousin who gazed on her with manifest 
admiration and apparently thought her a great beauty. 
She was seventeen, with lovely eyes and straight, calm 
eyebrows, her hair parted straight down the middle. She, 
of course, never supposed that a crippled schoolboy, even 
if he were Lord Byron of Newstead, could possibly make 
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a husband for Miss Chaworth of Annesley. Soon, she 
knew, her hand would be given to one of those sturdy, 
hard-riding country gentlemen who asked for her dances 
at the assemblies. But the schoolboy had fire and vision; 
he had read widely; he never bored her. She was an 
untamed creature, as well she might be, an only girl 
brou^it up alone in a vast park, artless and ignorant of 
life. t How wa s she to know that, by encouraging this 
boyish folly, she was doing more harm than by curing it 
at the start by a feigned coldness? Besides, was she really 
acting harmfully? Is it not a good thing that young men 
should know strong passions? Mary Chaworth accepted 
this ardent boy-admirer of hers with a good grace, and 
he on liis side began shaping the most absurd dreams. To 
one who devoured novels and tragedies, was not this ad¬ 
venture the most splendid in the world? The Byrons 
ami Chaworths, reft apart by a murder, had been the 
Montaguc.s and Capulets of this countryside; could there 
he any doubt that he and Mary were not destined to 
become the Romeo and Juliet of a most affecting drama in 
real life? 'I'ruc, she was a little older than he—^but how 
little! 'Fwo years or so. Were there not plenty of 
c<niple8 to he found where the wives were a year or two 
older than their husbands? Surely it would be tempting 
for her to reunite by a marriage those two jewels of the 
shire, Newstead ami Annesley? Was not the long avenue 
hetween the houses called the Bridal Path? Byron yiel^lerl 
to a.uch dreams with all the optimism of a sweet illusion. 

At the beginning of the holidays he began to make a 
habit of galloping over to Annesley every morning. The 
country between the two places was delightful: hilly pros- 
pcct.s, wide meadows with browsing sheep, dotted with 
noble isolated trees. At the back of the house one stepped 
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straight out from Mary’s room on to a long terrace 
bounded by a wall with a festooned top, fashioned, as it 
seemed, of garlands suspended end to end from the stone 
balls of the pillars. The ivy that covered the whole of 
this wall was like some beautiful, yielding drapery, green 
and alive. From the terrace a flight of steps, branching 
majestically, and adorned at its head by the Chaworth 
arms, led one down to the park. Underneath, the two 
branches of the steps framed a wooden door, and Byron, 
who always carried pistols in his pocket, used to amuse 
himself when passing that way by firing at this door. 
The Chaworths smilingly displayed the marks of his 
bullets. “All these Byrons are dangerous,” they used to 
say. The old vendetta, far from being an embarrassment, 
was a subject for joking that linked these two young 
people. When Byron was offered a bedroom at Annesicy, 
so that he need not return to Lord Grey’s at Newstead 
in the evening, he declined at first with the blend of irony 
and seriousness that was peculiarly his own, declaring that 
e id not dare, that the old Chaworths would step down 
from their frames to turn out a Byron. One evening he 
gravely remarked to Mary: “In going home last night 
i saw a bogle. They smiled and offered to give him 

^nrsley^”"^ 

Thow delicious these holidays were! To be madly in 
Uove, and to live under the same roof as one’s belovcd- 

bathTd Z Z out upon the terrace, still 

off across ^.4 saddle a couple of horses, and set 

go and t r T T " *hey would 

Path crow 

walVeTairs ""*'5 f ‘^ees. It 

pur of those ridges. Over the gentle slope 
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THE MORNING STAR 

at their feet stretched a sea of ferns, stirring faintly in 
the wind, and then a pool, fields and woods, with here 
and there across the vast horizon a few dwelling-places, 
the smoke curling upward from the rustic roofs. Mary 
Chaworth gazed at this fair plain, caressed by the early 
sun. Byron gazed at Mary Chaworth. In all the uni¬ 
verse he saw nothing but her. That face had become the 
sole spectacle worthy of contemplation. He had looked 
at it until he could never forget it. He breathed no more; 
he no longer existed save through her. She was his very 
eyesight, for he followed her gaze and saw only through 
her eyesCShe was the Ocean wherein every stream of his 
thought found its goal. f'^He called her the Morning Star 
—^the Morning Star of Annesley. When oUt of her com¬ 
pany, he gave himself over to long, idle dreaming filled 
solely and entirely by this image, as once by images of 
Mary Duff or poor little Margaret Parker. 
f Sometimes during these excursions their bodies touched, 
"or hand brushed hand. The contact made the boy’s 
blood leap. He accompanied Miss Chaworth to see some 
underground grottos which were visited in a boat: “I 
had to cross in a boat (in which two people only could 
lie down) a stream which flows under a rock, with the 
rock so close upon the water as to admit the boat only 
to be pushed on by a ferryman (a sort of Charon), who 
wades at the stern, stooping all the time. LThe com panion 
of my transit was M.A.C., with whom I had been long 
in love, and never told it, though she had discovered it 
without. I recollect my sensations but cannot describe 
them, and i t is as well'!^ An ardent child can live for 
years on a memory like that. | But there was a painful 
evening at Matlock, a small spa where there was dancing. 
For dancing the lame youth had a scorn bordering on 
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hatred. /He had to remain seated while Miss Chaworth 
danced; and when she came back to sit down beside him, 
escorted by an unknown partner, he said bitterly: “I hope 
you like your friend?” But next day he had his revenge, 
for Matlock lay near his property of Rochdale, and he 
enjoyed pointing out to his beloved the thirty-two thou¬ 
sand acres that would belong to him when he had won 
his law-suit, with manorial privileges in every parish of 
the district. 

Did not Miss Chaworth perceive that beneath this 


naive parading of wealth were hidden a deep love, and the 
desire to vanquish her? She guessed it, and did not think 
it serious. (fShe affected to regard Byron as a brother.^ 
The man she herself loved was a certain Mr. John 
Musters, a country gentleman, a great horseman. Seated 
beside Byron on the Diadem Hill, casting her vague, pure 
gaze over the waving bracken, she was scanning the dis¬ 
tance for Mr. Musters’ horse. lTBut a wom an can never 
resist the pleasure of leading a lover on.; However young, 
however badly off the man may be, it is always a joy for 
her to feel that over one soul she holds sway. Mary 
Chaworth gave Byron a portrait and a ring. The poor 
boy was frenzied enough without such favours as these. 

In any case, even if she had wished to keep him away, she 
certainly could not have done it; he had no wish to be 
cured. He was not even cured by an incident which he 
noted as “one of the most painful of those humiliations 
0 wbch the defect in his foot had exposed him.” One 
evening at Annesley, when Mary Chaworth had preceded 

hall u of Stairs, Byron, who was still in the 

betw ^ conversation at the top of the stairs 

anwhT "I I could care 

ng or that lame boy?” Mary was saying, and the 
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words were like a stab in his heartr' He plunged out of 
doors into the dark night, and without knowing what he 
was doing ran without stopping all the way to Newstead. 
Sadness and rage, a longing to die and a longing to kill— 
the most violent feelings laid siege to him all through the 
night. 

Next morning he^returned, and never mentioned what 
he had overheard£^ At fifteen years old, he was already 
experiencing that agonising yearning for someone which 
leads one to endure anything rather than forswear the 
sight of a face, the sou nd of a voice, the touch of a hand^ 
So madly in love was he that, when September brought 
the end of the holidays, he refused point-blank to go back 
to Harrow. Mrs. Byron ordered him to go; she did not 
like to see him going about with these Chaworths. “I 
know,” he wrote to her, ‘^it is time to go to Harrow. It 
will make me unhappy; but I will obey. I only desire, 
entreat, this one day, and on my honour I will be over 
tomorrow in the evening or afternoon. I am sorry you 
disapprove my companions, who, however, are the first 
this County affords, and my equals in most respects; but I 
will be permitted to chuse for myself. I shall never inter¬ 
fere in your’s and I desire you will not molest me in mine.” 
Strangely determined, this letter for a boy of fifteen. 
Mrs. Byron granted the single day. But Byron did not 
leave the next day, nor the next week, nor even in the 
next fortnight. On October 4 Dr. Drury wrote a sur¬ 
prised letter to Hanson to ask what had become of his 
pupil. Hanson made enquiries of Mrs. Byron, and 
received the following letter: “You may well be surprised, 
and so may Dr. Drury, that Byron is not returned to 
Harrow. But the Truth is, I cannot get him to return to 
school, though I have done all in my power for six weeks 
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past. He has no indisposition that I know of, hut love, 
desperate love, the vnorst of all maladit'S in rny opinion. 
tjn short, the Boy is distractedly in love with Miss 
Chaworth, and he has not been with me three weeks all 
the time he has been in this county, but spent all his 
time at Anneslcy. If my son was of a proper age and the 
lady disengaged, it is the last of all connexions that I 
would wish to take place; it has given me much 
uneasiness.” 

Byron missed school for a whole term, only returning 
in January, 1804. But his three months* remission was 
none too happy. He had quarrelled with hi.s host and 
tenant, Lord Grey, for grave and mysterious reasons 
which, with a stubborn bashfulness, he refused t(> reveal 
either to his mother or to Hanson. 'Fhe rift made it 
impossible for him ever to return to Newstead; he could 
not now remain in the same room as Lord Grey, and 
when the latter entered a house, Byron went out of it. As 
for his dalliance with Mary Chaworth, that w'as of course 
unhappy rejected lover is always mistaken if he insists 
on having at least the company of his loved one. 'fhe 
hours one hopes to save drag their painful length through 
undercurrents of resentment, and silences heavy with 
suspicion. So this was love, the sentiment he had thought 
so beautiful? ^By the time he left in January, he was 
almost glad to return to Harrow. His only regret was at 
leaving his beloved Newstead; he turned to view the 
Abbey once more from afar, and wrote an elegy on his 
departure: 

^ Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu! 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he’ll think upon glory and you. 
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ROMANTIC FRIENDSHIPS—THE DOWAGER 
1804-1805 


And friendships were form’d, too romantic to last. 


N EWSTEAD and Annesley had lost their charms; 

Harrow seemed less detestable. The hard¬ 
ships of fagging were over for Byron. Dr. 
Drury, who bore no resentment for this three months’ 
truancy, had selected him as one of the small band of 
pupils whom he personally instructed in Greek and Latin. 
His friends and old comrades in torture, Tom Wildman 
and Long, had likewise become powers in the land. It 
was his turn now to claim the services of fags, but he 
was far from treating them as his elders had treated 
him. He gathered round him younger boys of great 
beauty; he liked nothing better than to protect the young 
and helpless—^it flattered his pride, satisfied his instinct 
for tenderness. His favourite was Lord Clare, but he 
was also fond of the Duke of Dorset, Lord Delawarr, 
and young Wingfield. He defended them against the 
other monitors. Once when Wildman had put Dela- 
warr’s name on a punishment list, Byron said to him: 
“Wildman, I find you’ve got Delawarr on your list. Pray 
don’t lick him.”—“Why not?”—“Why? I don’t know, 
except that he’s a brother peer. But pray don’t do it.” 

His prestige in the school was increasing. He was 
chosen to declaim in public on the Harrow Speech Day: 
“Lord Byron: Latinus, ex Firffilio,” announced the 
speech-bill. When he took the narrow path into the 
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graveyard, boys and masters would watch him with affec¬ 
tionate indulgence as he went up t(» ‘‘fiis’* tomb, j)j._ 
Drury had divined his genius, ruder spirits fiaci become 
kinder to his whims. A court of fiandsome striplings 
followed him about with their respectful admiration. 

Here first remember’d be the joyous h.*»u!, 

Who hail’d me chief, obedicjjt to comm.'indi; 

Who join’d with me in every hiyish spi»rt— 

Their first adviser, and their last resort . . . 

Why was he liked? Simply perhaps because he was a 
difficult friend. His clear and piercing sincerity, and 
his changeable humour, made him disquieting, like cer¬ 
tain women. His friendships had something of torment 
in them. Love had betrayed him, and seeking refuge in 
another sentiment, he brought to that the same %dolence. 
Uamitie qui, dans le mondt% esi a peine un sentiment 
est une passion dans les chntres” —he utukTiined the 
words in his Marmontel. Even for his favourite. Lord 
Clare, Byron’s friendship was far from being a calm, 
unbroken affection. In this case he sliowctf hintscif jeal¬ 
ous, ardent and exigent From one stiuly to the other 
several letters daily passed from “Big” Byron to “Little” 
Clare. ^ Byron reproached Clare with a dreadful offence 
m having called him “dear Byron” instead of the usual 
my dear Byron.” Another time he made a scene with 
his friend because the latter had appeared sad over the 
departure of Lord John Russell for Spain. Sometimes 
was e w 0 inflamed Clare’s jealousy hy Ills welcome 
o new companions, and then Clare in his turn would 
a e offence: “Since you have been so unusually unkind 
o me, m calling me names whenever you met me, of 
e, must beg an explanation, wishing to know whether 
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you choose to be as good friends with me as ever. I 
must own that, for this last month, you have entirely 
cut me—for, I suppose, your new cronies. But tbinic 
not that I will (because you choose to take into your 
head some whim or other) be always giving up to you, 
nor do, as I observe other fellows doing, to regain your 
friendship; nor think that I am your friend either 
through interest, or because you are bigger and older 
than I am. No,—it never was so, nor ever shall be so. 

I was only your friend, and am so still—^unless you go on 
in this way, calling me names whenever you see me.” 

These stirrings of jealousy reminded Byron of his 
other passion—stronger than ever, alas I—for the Morn¬ 
ing Star of Annesley. Those wide eyes, the Bridal Path, 
Mary’s spinet, were still mingled with all his daydreams. 

A bitter blend of regrets and desire! ^Ho^Ja#-- 

longed to stifle this painful feeling, to wrench it from his 
heart! Id'e hunted out all the authors who spoke of love 
ironically, with detachment and sarcasm, and he enjoyed 
sharing with his friends the libertine verses, fashionable 
at that moment, of Thomas Little—the pseudonym of 
Thomas MooreIl|^ Yes, this was the right way of love, 
seeking its enjoyments, not its passion. But powerful 
images still sprang from that memory of the outstretched 
bodies in the boat, under the low arch of rock, or of the 
warm August days on the Dia dem Hill.*^ ^ 

Easter came, but Be~viewed the approach of the holi¬ 
days joylessly. After the quarrel with Lord Grey he 
could not spend them at Newstead; there was nothing 
for it but to go and join, as he said, “the Dowager.” 

Mrs. Byron had left Nottingham and settled a few miles 
from Newstead, in the small town of Southwell. There 
she had found a very simple house dignified by the stately 
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name of Burgage Manor. She was not taken up by the 
county families, who had needed only one meeting to set 
her down as vulgar, tiresome, impossible. 7'he towns¬ 
people were more indulgent; and the Dowager was on 
good terms with the Pigot family, who occupied the other 
large house in Southwell, opposite to hers. 

Byron was deeply vulnerable, and had very keen in¬ 
tuitions whenever a point of pride was at stake; he in¬ 
stantly realised the impression his mother had made 
on the local gentry.f And this filled him with a feeling 
of hostility not only against these supercilious manor 
houses, but also against the person who had earned their 
disdai^ He might be at his ease nowadays at school, 
but in new surroundings he still remained shy. His in¬ 
firmity left him with a surpassing dread of having to 
walk in the presence of people unknown to him. I le had 
a horror of the gesture of surprised pity which the dis¬ 
closure always provoked.^ And to this sense of shame, 
which had been his from childhood, there luul now been 
added the consciousness of his mother’s inferiority, and, 
since the episode of Mary Chaworth, a terror of women. J 
C ^hen presented jo a woman, he was so deeply troubled 
that he could do nothing but count under his breath: 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. . , . One, two, 
three, four, fiw, six, seven. . . /lie adored them, and 
hated thei^{He hated them because he adored then^ l 
If only he could conquer these creatures of mystery, 
humble them, give them their turn of suffering, wreak 
his vengeance on them! But hoW' could he? /l;Ie was a 
cripple, he was poor, he felt ridiculous. / Nevertheless, 
a young outhwell girl,^^^izabeth Pigot*^ succeeded in 
The first time T was introduced to him,” 
s_ e said, was at a party at his mother’s, when he was 
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§o shx that sh^ was forced to send for. him three times 
hsTore she could persuade him to come into the drawing¬ 
room, to play with the young people at a round game. 
He was then a plump, bashful boy with his hair combed 
straight oyer his forehead. . , . The next morning Mrs. 
Byron brought him to call at our house, when he still 
continued shy and formal in his manner. The conversa¬ 
tion turned upon Cheltenham, where we had been stay¬ 
ing, the plays, etcetera; and I mentioned that I had seen 
the character of Gabriel Lackbrain very well performed. 
His mother getting up to go, he accompanied her, mak¬ 
ing a formal bow, and I, in allusion to the play, said, 
‘Good-bye, Gaby.’ His countenance lighted up, his 
handsome mouth displayed a broad grin, all his shyness 
vanished, never to return, and upon his mother’s saying, 
‘Come, Byron, are you ready?’—no, she might go by 
herself, he would stay and talk a little longer; and from 
that moment he used to come in and go out at all hours, 
as it pleased him, and in our house considered himself 
perfectly at home.” 

For some months he had had another confidante. 
This was his half-sis ter-A»gu84a< Sixteen years before, 
at the time of Mrs. Byron’s confinement, Augusta had 
been handed over to her maternal grandmother; and 
Lady Holderness, who held her son-in-law’s second wife 
in horror, had stopped all communication between Mrs. 
Byron and the little girl. So Augusta had never really 
seen her brother, the “Baby Byron” of whom she had 
often heard them talking. In i8oi Lady Holderness 
died, and the girl, adopted by her noble family, had 
lived either with her half-brothers and sister, or with 
her cousin Lord Carlisle, Byron’s guardian. 
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After her ladyship’s deatli, Mrs. Byron had tried to 
renew her connection witfi Augusta, whose social status 
dazzled her and for w-hom she retained the affection 
natural in a woman toward the cfiild she has tended. 
In i8oi she wrote Augu.sta one of those letters of an¬ 
ticipatory pointedness which people write when they ex¬ 
pect to be treated superciliously. “As I wish to bury 
what is past in oblivion, I shall avoid all reflections on a 
person now no more; my opinion f>f yourself I have sus- 








penaea ror some years; 

shall form a very decided one. 1 take up my pen now, 
however, to condole with you on the melancholy event 
that has happened, to offer you every consolation in my 
power, to assure you of the inalterable regard and friend¬ 
ship of myself and my son. We will be extremely happy 
if ever we can be of any service to you, now or at any 
future period.” 

Augusta did not live up to the safeguarding pessimism 
of Mrs. Byron; she took an immediate and lively in¬ 
terest in her brother; and he, alone la the world except 
for his dangerous mother, was thrilled to find that he 
had a sister, a friend, who, although a little older than 
himself (for she was twenty to his sixteen), was grace¬ 
ful, distinguished, and in every way appropriate to 
the family he would like to have had and had not. 
Hitherto he had rarely written to her, but at the begin- 

A «T ^ holidays he made his excuses, and 

a ed: I will now endeavour as amply as lies in my 
repay your kindness, and for the Future I hope 
y u wi 1 consider me not only as a Brother but as your 
affectionate Friend, and if ever Cir- 
mstances should require it your protector. Recollect, 
earest ister, that you are the nearest relation. I 
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have in the world both by the ties of Blood and affection. 
If there is anything in which I can serve you, you have 
only to mention it; Trust to your Brother, and be as¬ 
sured he will never betray your confidence. When You 
see my Cousin and future Brother George Leigh, tell 
him that I already consider him as my Friend, for who¬ 
ever is beloved by you, my amiable Sister, will always be 
equally Dear to me.” For Augusta was betrothed to 
her cousin-german. Colonel George Leigh of the Tenth 
Dragoons, a grandson of the admiral. 

The girl was highly pleased by her brother’s letters. 
He was the most delightful of correspondents all the time 
he was at Southwell. And charming letters they certainly 
were: ‘!My_ beIoyed sis ter . . . _My ever-dear sister . . . 
My amusement is writing to my Augusta, which wherever 
I am will always constitute my greatest pleasure. . . .” 
They were packed with delicate sentiments and childlike 

confidences: “Also remember me to poor old Murray”_ 

the Wicked Lord’s old man-servant, who had been 
pensioned off with the Duke of Leeds pending Byron’s 
recovery of Newstead—“and tell him we shall see 
that something is to be done for him, for while I live 
he shall never be abandoned in his old age.” Again, 
“you tell me you don’t know my friend Lord Delawarr; 
he is considerably younger than me, but the most good 
tempered, amiable, clever fellow in the universe. To 
which he adds the quality (a good one in the eyes of 
women) of being remarkably handsome, almost too 
much so for a boy. . . .” “When I leave Harrow I 
know not; ... I like it very well. The master. Dr. 
Drury, is the most amiable clergyman I ever knew; he 
unites the Gentleman with the Scholar, without affecta¬ 
tion or pedantry; what little I have learnt I owe to him 
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alone, nor is it his fault that it was not more.” ^nci_ 
then, growing bolder, he toki her his ideas of love. 
Thomas Little and Mary Chawurth had moulded a 
sce ptic, ^^ e told Augusta how he was going to a ball 
af'^uthweil, with the intention of there falling wildly 
in love with some lady or other: “it will serve as an 
amusement pour passer le temps and it will at least ha^® 
the charm of novelty to recommend it, then you know in 
the course of a few weeks I shall he quite au desespoirf, 
shoot myself and Go out of the world with eclat, and my 
History will furnish materials for a pretty little Romance 
which shall be entitled and dcnominate<l the loves of 
Lord B. and the cruel and Inconstant Sigismunda Cune- 
^da Bridgetina, etc., etc.. Princess of Terra Incognita.” 
Clf. Augusta replied that love is a very serious emotion, 
and that she for her part loved her colonel of dragoons 
to the pitch even of suffering, he answeretl her: “That 
you are unhappy, my dear Sister, makes me so also; were 
it in my power to relieve your sorrows yt)u would soon 
recover your spirits; as it is, I sympathise better than 
you yourself expect. But really, after all (pardon me, 
my dear Sister) I feel a little inclined to laugh at you, 
for I e w e, in my humble opinion, is utter nonsense, a,mere 
jargon of compliments, romance, and deceit; now, for 
my part, had I fifty mistresses, I should in the course of 
a fortnight, forget them all, and, if by any chance I 
ever recollected one, should laugh at it as a dream, and 
bless my stars, for delivering me from the hands of the 
httle mischievous Blind God. Can’t you drive this 
Cousin of ours out of your pretty little head (for as to 
hearts I think they are out of the question)?” Thus 
was cymeism following on the heels of disappointment in 
——fhg mala dy was taking its normal co urse.*^ 


MRS. MUSTERS [MARY CHAWORTH] 
After a Painting by Thomas Phillips 
In the possession of Lieut. Col. John Murray 
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But Augusta was first and foremost the confidante of 
her young brother’s chief distress in life—the conduct 
of (“my amiable mother, whose diabolical disposition 
. . . seems to increase with age, and to acquire new 
force with Time.” He had long despised her, but living 
with her during the'holidays, he had now come to loathe 
her. With the fierce directness of his race, he could not 
conceal his feelings; and this did not help to mollify the 
Furies. Hardly a day passed but a quarrel rose and 
broke like a thunderclap, heavy objects were hurled 
across the rooms, cries rang through the house. She 
declared her son to be a monster, and in league with her 
worst foes—Lord Carlisle and Mr. Hanson. She taunted 
him with his quarrel with Lord Grey; whereupon, with a 
youthful taste for the dramatic, he conjectured that the 
Dowager was in love with that young man. “She has an 
excellent opinion of her personal attractions, sinks her 
age a good six years, avers that I was horn when she was 
only eighteen, when you, my dear Sister, know as well 
as I know that she was of age when she married my 
father, and that I was not born for three years after¬ 
wards.” He might have overlooked these failings of a 
woman at the turning of her age, but that she heaped 
insults on him, cursed the ashes of his father, and told 
him he would become “a r-real Byr-r-on.” “Am I to call 
this woman mother? Because by nature’s law she has 
authority over me, am I to be trampled upon in this 
manner? Am I to he goaded with insult, loaded with 
obloquy, and suffer my feelings to he outraged on the 
most trivial occasions ? I owe her r espe ct as a Son, But 
I renounce her as a Friend., What an example does she 
shew me I I hope in God I shall never follow it. I haves' 
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not told you all, nor can I; 1 rcs.|H*ct yau ;is a fe¬ 
male. . . 

The truth of the matter was that Mrs. Bynm was 
prpioundly unhappy. vShe had hern %viiiuvvfd at f^venty- 
seven; her life was spoilt; .she lived the life an exile 
in this unfriendly English .shire. Ami why? do watch 
over the interests of a son who did tiof appreciate the 
sacrifice, who hated Southwell to whicli she hiul come 
only for his sake, and wfu) said so~™lt*r he was brutal* 
like his father, like his unde tlie luimicide, like ail the 
Byrons. And yet this hard Scotswoman ielt capable of 
all this devotion! In her day she had given all to her 
husband; she would gladly have given all to her son. 
But was he still her son, this haughty arul exigent young 
stranger who stood aloof from lier and passed judgment 
on her? Gradually she was Io.sing her child as .she hud 
lost her husband. She would Iiavc longed to keep tender 
hold of him, but with this hopeless life before her she lost 
her head and could merely scream. 

After these scenes came regrets, on both sities. Byron 

: (*‘I am sorry to”* 

say the old lady and myself don’t agree like lamlw in a 
meadow, but I believe it is all my own fault. ... I do 
not owever wish to be separated from k$*r entirely, hut 
not to be so much with her as I hitherto have been, for 
0 e leve she likes me; she manifests that in many 
instances, particularly with regard to money which I 
never want, and have as much as I <lcsire. But her con- 
r>T caprices so impo.ssible to he com- 

outrageous, that the evil quite 
rhvtt r' This alternating 

brfng into fhTrr'^ “ ‘I^mgerous thing to 

g he life of a young creature. He blamed his 
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mother, but got into the habit of irritating her. The 
violent quarrel in which everything is blurted out was at 
first a torture to him, but it became a habit. He realised 
it, and judged himself with open eyes, with implacable 
clearheadedness. He would gladly have separated from 
this woman. “Such, Augusta,^is my mother; my mother! 
I disclaim her from this time.’i 

Augusta did her best. She wrote several understand¬ 
ing and considered letters to Hanson explaining what 
was going on, informing him of her fear that Mrs. Byron 
had taken to-drink, and telling him that she thought it 
desirable that Byron should be sent elsewhere for his 
next holidays—to Hanson himself if he were agreeable 
to having him. She was going to discuss this with her 
friendly cousin. Lord Carlisle. And the latter declared 
his readiness to authorise anything, provided it did not 
oblige him to any direct contact with Mrs. Byron, who 
still filled him with the utmost terror. 

The end of the holidays was depressing. Mrs. Byron 
had a letter from Scotland informing her of the mar- 
ri age o lMary Duff, the pretty cousin whom her son had 
loved and caressed so tenderly when he was nine years 
r>id- Rather maliciously, she told him the news. She 
felt a secret pleasure in wounding this, overweening son 
of hers—^but how could she know that a childish affection 
had really been a passion with a force that was not yet 
exhausted? Byron’s reaction terrified her. “I really 
cannot explain or account for my feelings at that mo¬ 
ment; but they nearly threw me into convulsions, and 
alarmed my mother so much that, after I grew better, 
she generally avoided the subject—to me—and contented 
herself with telling all her acquaintance.” 
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That same year he said farewell fu Nfary Chaworth. 
Sometimes duriiif^ the iiuhtlays fu« had l^een asked over 
from Southwell to Antiesicy; hut the syell wa^ broken; 
it was clear that for her that Itnelv roniaiue been 
merely a plaything. F-lvcryhody knew of her engagement 
to Jack Musters. Byron went for a walk with her to 
the Diadem Hill, and spoke to her with the utmost 
calm. He had learnt now to he ilisthiinfiil ifistcad of 
ebullient. 

“The next time I see yt>u, 1 suppose you will be Mrs 
Chaworth ?’»» 

“I hope so,” she answered. 

Rather a cruel reply; hut why, she wonderei!, wn$ he 
so ironical? She had been kimi to a schimlhov's folly— 
and this was her reward. He paid her 4me last visit. 

came to him where he awaitetl her in the c»ratory. 
He was pale. Sitting <Iowii, he traced a few lines tm 
paper, trembled, and shook his heatl in tle'spair. Serene 
and confident, Mary Chaw<.rth entered. Shr knew he 
loved her, she knew he was unhappy. | b* n»se and took 
tier hand coldly; they exchanged one last stnile; then he 
rushed from the room, leapt on hi.s htirse. and passed 
or or t e last time from the great sculptured gate- 
JJ' 'following year she was iiarried.<5 

waTteTT ^ couple, amT^ 

hadlovp^lU^ *^7 revenge; but Byron 

War .7" 7" the poor 

wound) nohVT"^ to console though she could only 
^77 7"o^o"y detected the profound cha n.es which 

Mr. Musters for a time assumed the name of Chaworth. 
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this marriage had worked in Byron’s soul. In 1804 
Augusta had in her brother a tender and enthusiastic 
youth; when she saw him again, in 1805, his character 


was so completely altered that she could hardly recog¬ 
nise him. 





vrrr 

GODS ON .\EOl’N*T EDA 

tSii.i 

gron w!>» rctu rmn} n» Ifarrmi' for ijis last 
school-year was a trouhleU 4 «,h»l«*siTnt, tlivided 

_ against himself.*^1 Ir was ghttl fi» go hack. Like 

all shy people, he likeil the mi>nor<»nv «*!' an «*visu*tice 
wherein the human heings are familiar atul activities are 
well ordered. FluTe nohfuly t(Htk the lra'*t nutt'c** of his 
limping leg, and his authority was Increasing. I'he holy 
of holies at Harrow was an old dass-nutm. the Fourth 
Form Room, its walls lined with ilark oak panel!itig a full 
three centuries old. As a numitj.r, Bynui had hecome one 
of the guardians of this sanctuary, ami three times he had 
carved a bold vigorous BYRON in tfir wood, attii,i tnany 
illustrious names. There is always a small hatul of demi¬ 
gods who rule in an English puhiic seltool, and of this 
sanctified band Lord Byron was now part. I'he slopes 
of Harrow Hill, overlooking the plains where the plough¬ 
men toiled and the rival teams waget! their cricketing 
battles, made him think of Homer’s Mount Ida, from 

whose summit the Gods looked down upon (he w<irks and 
wars of mortals. 

But the Gods themselves have their passions; and 

fJ-Ta r' tormented by fierce and jealous 

nendships. The favoured friend now was youtii? Dela- 

iealm, T' 'r? “ ’’"y”: !>"' Clar.- was 

Immortals were embroiled. Be it at Southwell or at 
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Harrow, it was difficult to dream one’s dreams in peace. 
Delawarr himself did not have so exalted a notion of 
friendship as Byron. The latter was ready to give his 
life, to sacrifice everything for his friends, and it amazed 
him to find that other people’s sentiments were so weakly 
and so lukewarm. Almost every day a poem of blame, 
or complaint, or scorn would hurl like a blazing thunder¬ 
bolt on one of these too-well-beloved subjects of the 
youthful God: 

In thee I fondly hoped to clasp 
A friend whom death alone could sever; 

Till envy with malignant grasp, 

Detach’d thee from my heart for ever. 

Or, another day: 

you knew that my soul, that my heart, my existence 
If danger demanded, were wholly your own; 

You knew me unalter’d by years or by distance. 

Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 

The “joyous band” who were the recipients of these 
letters were amazed—then smiled—and then forgot. 
But a graver event was threatening the happiness of 
Harrow and of Byron: the wise Drury was to retire at 
Easter. During these last few months he had not ah 
ways been satisfied with his favoured pupil. Byron was 
working better, and was now third boy in the school, but 
his mind was the prey to a spirit of turmoil. His animal 
spirits were too vigorous, said the worthy doctor. He 
was struck by Byron’s deficiency of judgment; t|iis lad> 
was the most intelligent he had, ever known, but he acted 
at times Jike a madman. The doctor, who felt himself 
responsible for the moral health of the school, did not 
like the intellectual and sentimental hold which Byron 
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had taken over his y<»un|j discipU's. in nmnnhcr, 1804, 
he had gone so fur as ti> ask him, rrgretfuBy, to leave 
Harrow. Mr. Hanson and i.i*r4l Carlisle then inter¬ 
vened, and the doctor hati alhnvctl himself to he dis¬ 
suaded. The pupil horc his nuisfcr no grudge. He was 
fond of him. 'I’hc man wlm first succeeds in iinpressinfif 
the spirit of an adolescent cvith respect ft>r a higher 
moral force will always retain a degree u{ authority iii 
his sight which not even pride can lessen. For Byron 
the last lesson of the last tlay was a scene of regrets. 
Nothing w'as said. 'I'hat wouKl fiave run eounter to the 
school’s most intimate tradition. But the young lads 
of the doctor’s circle felt unmisiakahly that a liappy 
chapter in their lives was closetl. 

Who would succeed him? Atni«ig''t several aspirants 
was the doctor’s brother, Mark Drury; and hLs most 
dangerous rival was a ycning man, an able mathema¬ 
tician, the Rev. George Butler. The hov.s liad no know¬ 
ledge of the real worth of eitlier, hut t!u* name of Drury 
was enough to fire them with an impassioneti partisan¬ 
ship; a Drury faction took shape, hea«Ied hy Byron’s 
friend, Tom Wildman. One boy remarked to Wildman: 

Byron, I know, won’t join, because he doesn’t clmose 
to act second to anyone; but hy giving up the leailcrship 
to him, you may at once secure him." Wildman accepted 
this counsel and Byron became the hejid of the cabal. 

The head-mastership was decided l»y a v<Jtc of the 
Governors, and Drury and Butler received exactly the 
same number of suffrages. 'Hie constitution of the 
school provided that in such a case the final choice should 
be made by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 'Fhc tide 
o excitement rose higher and higher. And one morning 
t e news went round that the Archbishop had chosen 
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Dr. Butler. The change of regime marked the opening 
of a period of revolt. Byron and Wlldman, the life and 
soul of this sedition, never walked abroad without loaded 
pistols. What did they want with them? To kill Dr. 
Butler? There was some talk of that. Certain of the 
more headstrong conspirators proposed to sprinkle gun¬ 
powder along the route which Dr. Butler had to take to 
reach the Fourth Form Room, and to blow him up. But 
a boy named James Richardson stopped them by begging 
his comrades not to destroy the walls on which the names 
of their fathers had been carved. 

Byron, for no particular reason. In one of his Gor- 
donian rages, tore down the Iron gratings from the win¬ 
dows of the master’s house. Asked for an explanation 
of his conduct, he loftily replied, “Because they darkened 
the hall.” Dr. Butler very sensibly tried to treat his 
young foes with good humour, but he could not win them 
over. Byron poured out satirical verses on him. In which 
he dubbed him “Pomposus,” and took as his motto: 
“Liberty or Rebellion!”— 

Pomposus fills his magisterial chair; 

Pomposus governs—but, my muse, forbear: 

Contempt, in silence, be the pedant’s lot; 

His name and precepts he alike forgot. . . . 

Word of these disputes reached Dr. Drury In his re¬ 
tirement, and he sought to smooth matters down by a 
personal visit to Harrow. The boys were waiting for 
him on the London road at the foot of the hill; they 
unyoked the horses from his carriage, and dragged it in 
triumph to the top. He decided not to return again. 

Byron’s last term at Harrow was wholly taken up with 
this crisis In domestic politics. He worked little, and 
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was regaraed as a brilliant hut idle pupil. Nevertheless, 
he had learnt {dentv of l.afin, and .» little ('t>ec*k. 0« 
Speech Day in iX*i; he made fwo juihlie apjH-arances. 
reciting this time in Rnglikih. and e««|HV!aliy remark¬ 
able in Kinff Lfar. He had invited lii^ sister Augusta 
to come and hear him; “I ht-a, MaJ.tm. you umy mak*? 
your appearance in t»tu* of his I.*»rdship’s mn%t 
carriages, as our Harrow ftiquftsr .uimits ttf nothinil 
but the most .o//»cr/» vrhiclrs *m our Hraud BV^tivals.** 
The tone was humor(»us. hut It masked a real desire U* 
dazzle his friends with the elrg.uu-e tif hi-* ^istvr, for it 
was something really fresh and driijfhsful for him at hist 
to count one metuher of his family id tthnm hr was iH*t 
ashamed. And ilotihtlcss he was s.ttisiied that thiy, htJtli 
with her and with himself, fur he srurrd a great success, 
and saw himself as a second Clarriek. Hr u .is morr 
proud of his talents as actor ant! orator than of thf count¬ 
less verses he had written these three vears hack. Hi'S 
qualities, he afterwunis saiii, were far more «ir;itorical 
and martial than poetical; ami Dr. Drurv, Iun great 
patron, believed that he wouhl hecumr art or.tttir, Hr 
shone most brilliantly in passages expressive of vehement 
passion. He also remained the great swiftirner of the 
school and, wFat was remarkalde m one so lame, he 
^ayed cricket well enough to take part in the hton- 
Harrow match of 1805. 

episode of his sehooldavs. What 
^ bring tiway fnirn Harrow? A kern ftir 

len s ip, and a certain familiarity with the poetf*. I latl 
he bepn to grasp the many-sidetl enigma of life ? No. 

U^flMbwg_seemed unhappily all too eertain™.-that other 
human beings felt far less than he did the need of senti- 
una oyed. Men or women, youths or girls, they 
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aU .came prudentljr-to-.terms with .love, or with truth, or 
with God. Could he ever do likewise ? He had no wish 
to—but what place was there in the universe for George 
^ftrdon, Lord Byron ?^Toward the end of his Harrow 
days, he jotted tKirindfe on the fly-leaf of his Scriptores 
Grad: “George Gordon Byron, Wednesday, June 26th, 
A.D. 1805, 3 quarters of an hour past 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, 3d school,—Calvert, monitor; Tom Wildman 
on my left hand and Long on my right. Harrow-on- 
the-Hill.” A strange craving, this that a youth has, to 
re min d himself of his own identity, to take and note his 
bearings. What could Byron be dreaming of, on his 
slashed oak bench, that 26th day of June in the year 
1805? Of the school he was soon to be leaving? Of 
Cambridge, where Lord Carlisle wanted to send him? 
It was sad to see the change looming so close. He had 
been more happy there than elsewhere—Pomposus and 
a few childish squabbles notwithstanding. In that small, 
close community he was accepted as a prince of the youth. 
Wildman here on his left, and Long there on his right, 
were friends, and sure friends. Gay young voices in the 
paved court, faces that smiled as he met them on his way, 
animated groups which he could join as he passed—^how 
different was the Sacred Mount from that hostile and 
disquieting Outer World! Outside, what could he hope 
for? Mary Chaworth,?...But she was to be married 
during the holidays. Women?.But FOUld not they all 
be_something like her? His mother?. A .Fury. His 
Imme? A hell. The Carlisles ? But did that elegant 
guardian reaUy want to see him? 

This mettlesome yearling needed a light hand on the 
rein. The natural gaiety of childhood concealed a deep¬ 
ening vein of luxuriating melancholy. He was haunted 
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by the idea of Death, wht»sc he had already seen 

dealt on those near to him. I le had eomp)H{\J mourning 
verses on his fair vousin, on several td’ Ids yt»uthful 
friends. For the last time he went up to the graveyard 
to brood beneath the branches of the cirn. 


“JOHN PIsACHHY . . 

Who had he been, this John IVavhey whtwe hone.s were 
whitening beneath this stone? And now they wore over, 
those bitter-sweet tlaydreaniings where he Inuked out 
over the fair plains, and hryonti them t<» a tlunnant 
London. I'he young hero Mount hia was ulicuit to 
go forth from the abode of the (hnU, to mitjgh. with 
the agonies of mortal men. Would hr one day return 
to sleep beneatli this grass which had hern the playground 
of Ins youth? His tomb. . . . Like this John IVachey, 
he desired only a single namr for the stone that would 
mark it; but the name must hv one td glory: 

''My epitaph shall he my n.ime alone. 

If that with honour fail to emivn mv el.iy, 

Oh! may no other fame niy dmii letiayl 
I hat, only that, shall dngle out the spot 
S^hat remember’d, or with that forgot 

The first lap was hardly begun, and already he was 
looking forward to repose after the race. ^ 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
180S-1806 


Youth is a time during which the conventions are, and 
should be, ill-comprehended—either blindly fought or ; 
blindly obeyed. / 

Paul Valery 


H e went into residence at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in October, 1805. For the first time in 
his life he found himself rich, for the Court of 
Chancery had allowed him an annual sum of £500 from 
his revenues, one of the handsomest incomes in college. 
He would have a horse, and a manservant, and he felt 
as independent “as a German Prince who coins his own 
cash, or a Cherokee Chief who coins no cash at all, but 
enjoys what is more precious. Liberty. I speak in rap¬ 
tures of that Goddess because my amiable Mama was so 
despotic. . . —“I shall be perfectly independent of 

her, and, as she has long since trampled upon, and har¬ 
rowed up every affectionate tie, it is my serious deter¬ 
mination never again to visit, or be upon any friendly 
terms with her. This I owe to myself and to my own 
comfort, as well as justice to the memory of my nearest 
relations, who been most shamefully libelled by 

this female Tismhone.” Harsh words, but Byron’s 
childhood had beei^-simply one prolonged “scene,” in 
which a temperamental mother /had screamed her most 
violent emotions from the howe-tops. In a sense of 
shame, or in subtlety, he had had no lessons. 
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Trinity College. A c.isjelintrtl gateway, flanked by 
twin towers, opening oti to an itunn-rHr rect.ingitJju- court 
surrounded by (iothic huiUlings, A Ibmered fountain 
in the centre quickened tlic still haekgrosjiul into life with 
its leaping jet of water. On the right of the court was 
the chapel, and further on the Master's house, covered 
with Virginia creeper. A vaulted corridor brought one 
to the second c<}urtyarih Xevile’s C«*urr, rtiore solemn 
and more sombre, hut nohiv proportiotjed ami with a 
cloister running right round if. Here were Byron’s 
rooms, handsome apartments after his own heart, winch 
he at once set about furnishing in a style helitting their 
splendour. 

At the University no less than at school, it wa,s hi?* 
secret longing to become a centre, a leader of men. l ie 
had the troubled ambition <d’ the weak, tempereti by a 
dreamy laziness. At Trinity all the utulergraduates were 
of about the same age as himself, ami there was no scopse 
for that cherished taste ol his hir sinewing a protective 
tenderness towards his jimii.r.s. In the first few dayn 
he realised that, except for a few sfiuiious souls who 
strained their eyes in scanning (ireek verses by candle¬ 
light, the correct thing w'as to do nothing, 'riiose wore 
the days when it was the fashion in hinghind to drink 

'No one can study the personal or 
pu 1C istory of the eiithteerith centyry willunit 

impressed by the truly immense space which drinking 
occupied m the mental history of the y<^mg. and the con¬ 
sequences of drinking in that of the old.” A guest who 
not put down more than two bottles of port durinpj 
dinner was a poor companion. A man was de.scrihed as 
a four-bottle man” or a “fivcbottle man.” My lords 
aamure and Dufferin were renowned as being six-bottlc 
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men. Gambling was held in equal repute. Lord Hol¬ 
land gave large sums of money to his son, Charles James 
Fox, at the age of fifteen, in order, as he said, to let him 
serve a proper apprenticeship to gambling. High play 
in all its forms was a profession rather than a pastime 
in London society. 

Cambridge mimicked London. Reading and culture, 
for which Byron had a sincere though haphazard taste, 
bored these undergraduates. He dined in hall at first. At 
the High Table on its dais, the Fellows—and on occasion 
the Master—ate under the gaze of King Henry the 
Eighth. Byron soon looked on them with scorn. What 
savour did they draw from life, these pedants with 
neither poetry nor greatness of soul? They enjoyed 
feeble puns, erudite quips, college tittle-tattle, and good 
fat livings in the Church. After hall, people met in 
each other’s rooms, and there was drinking, with card¬ 
playing, far into the night. Byron hated drinking, but 
he was eager to make a good impression. He sent an 
order through Hanson for four dozen of port, sherry, 
burgundy and madeira. Cards he liked no better than 
he did wine. “I had no coolness, nor judgment, nor cal¬ 
culation,” he said. But he went the way of the others. 
It would be ludicrous—^would it not?—for a young 
nobleman with ancestors damned to the devil, to live the 
life of an ascetic. 

He awoke with his head muzzy with fumes of claret. 
The chapel bell ^as ringing in the morning air. He had 
to attend, and with a white surplice over his shoulders 
on a saints’ day. The sweet, celestial strains of the 
organ enveloped the drowsy undergraduates. The day 
was beginning. Byron’s tutor had soon realised that 
he had a pupil of whom he would see little, and who had 
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resolved to do no work. Byron had bought a fine grey 
horse with the name of Oateater, which he rode every 
morning in a white hat and a silver-grey cloak—an ex¬ 
travagant get-up, but it was the day of the dandies. 
Could he not be the Brummell of Cambridge? And 
then, if the weather were fine, he went off to bathe. 

He had picked upon a bend of the river some way out 
from Cambridge, a deep place sheltered beneath spread¬ 
ing branches. The companion of his sport, and his only 
friend, was his school- and class-mate of Harrow days, 
Edward Noel Long (“Tom Wildman on my left hand. 
Long on my right”), an honest and generous youth, very 
straightforward, and like Byron a great swimmer and a 
great reader. It was a real joy to go with Long and 
bring up a plate, an egg, or a shilling, from fourteen 
feet of water. In the depths of the stream there was an 
old tree-stump to which Byron loved to cling, wondering 
to himself how the devil he had come into this strange 
waterscape. In the evening Long would come to Byron’s 
room and play the flute or the ’cello to him, while Byron 
listened as he drank his favourite beverage—soda-water. 
The rhythms of the music suggested rhythms of verse 
to his mind, and threw him into that sensuous, melan¬ 
choly reverie that he loved, through which swam the 
cloisters of Newstead, the bats fluttering in the ruined 
chapel, the terrace at Annesley, Mary Chaworth and her 
songs, the elm leaves whispering in the breeze above 
John Peachey’s tomb, and Margaret’s eyes, closed now 
for ever. Sometimes they would read aloud to each 
other. ‘‘His friendship, and a violent, though pure,,\ov& 
and passion—^which held me at the same period—^were 
the then romance of the most romantic period of my 
hfe.” 
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Who was the object of this passion, as violent as it 
was pure? The Cambridge colleges maintained choirs 
for their chapels, and a chance meeting made Byron ac¬ 
quainted with one of the Trinity choristers, a lad of 
fifteen named Edleston, whom he saved from drowning. 
Later, at the services, he noted the beauty of this lad’s 
voice, and became friendly with him. The friendship 
was typical of those which he bestowed on someone not 
only younger than himself, but inferior in rank and for¬ 
tune. Over Edleston he secured a spiritual domination 
far more easily than over Clare or Delawarr, and in ex¬ 
change he granted a powerful and unlimited protection. 
The young chorister, although slightly intimidated at 
first, nevertheless returned his affection. He made Byron 
the gift of a cornelian heart, and a poem was composed: 

No specious splendour of this stone 
Endears it to my memory ever; 

With lustre only once it shone, 

And blushes modest as the giver. 

Some who can sneer at friendship’s ties, 

Have, for my weakness, oft reproved me; 

Yet still the simple gift I prize. 

For I am sure the giver loved me. 

He offer’d it with downcast look, 

As fearful that I might refuse it; 

I told him, when the gift I took, 

My only fear should be to lose it. 

The writing of verses was becoming his greatest 
pleasure. He did not read nearly so much as he used 
to; nowadays he preferred to dream, to swim, and, above 
all else, to let himself sink benumbed into a seeming 
inertness, in the depths of which rhymes, rhythms and 
strophes would rise into being. 
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This life would have been agreeable enough, and 
Byron, a creature of habit, would have grown used to it 
as to any other if it had not been exceedingly costly. 
From November onwards it became clear that the al¬ 
lowance of £500 a year, which had seemed so princely 
before his first attempts at independent living, was 
slender for an undergraduate who wanted to cut a fine 
figure. The end of every month brought its bill from 
the college kitchens, always a stiff one, because Byron 
entertained his friends in his own rooms instead of dining 
in hall. He had left debts behind him at Harrow which 
had to be paid. At Cambridge he had had to furnish 
his rooms. He wrote to Hanson to demand an addi¬ 
tional sum from the Court of Chancery. His relations 
with the lawyer had altered. He was no longer the small 
boy asking for help; he was the noble lord treating his 
agent—“that fool Hanson”—^with haughty scorn. The 
attorney replied sternly that if Lord Byron led a simpler 
life his income should suffice him. Byron brutally re¬ 
torted that if he were not given the wherewithal to pay 
his debts, he would negotiate a loan with the money¬ 
lenders. A young man who was the owner of Newstead 
and Rochdale, and not far from his majority, need have 
no difficulty in finding cash—at a hundred per cent, 
interest! 

The sole objection of the moneylenders was that if 
Byron, a minor, should die too soon, their risk could be 
covered only by the signature of a relative of full age. 
He thought of Augusta. He assured her that she was 
risking nothing, because if he did die, she would inherit 
from him, and, if he lived, he would pay. “If you have 
the least doubt of my integrity, or that you run too great 
a risk, do not hesitate in your refusal.” Augusta gave 
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liim her signature, and he was thus enabled to borrow 
several hundred pounds. It was not long before Mrs. 
Byron had word of this, and she was terrified: “that 
boy will be the death of me, and drive me mad!—^where 
can he get hundreds? Has he got into the hands of 
moneylenders?” And, a little later: “Lord Byron has 
given £31 los. to Pitt’s statue. He has also bought a 
carriage, which he says was intended for me, which I 
refused to accept of, being in hopes it would stop his 
having one. . . . X-nuich-TearHhe has fallen info bad 
hands, not only in regard .to money matters, but in other 
respects. My idea is that he has inveigled himself with 
some woman.” 

It was true that having money in his pocket he had 
jujt only ceased to do anythingj_but-had-e ven gon e-down 
from the Universily. „TTe had taken up his abode at No. 
16, ~PiccadiEy,' in rooms rented by Mrs. Byron for her 
visits to London. He kept a mistress, a girl of humble 
station, living at Brompton, whom he dressed in man’s 
clothing and passed off as his brother. He took her 
down to Brighton on Sundays, where he had rented a 
small house facing the Pavilion. The strollers on the 
beach admired the agile grace with which this lame young 
man jumped into his boat. In town he spent a great 
part of his time with Jackson and Angelo, the Bond 
Street instructors in the various noble arts of self- 
defence. Jackson was a pugilist, Angelo a fencer, and 
their establishment was fashionable and elegant. “Gen¬ 
tleman” Jackson, as he was called, was the champion of 
England, although he had only made three appearances 
in the ring, and was a magnificent fellow, who could 
sign his name with an eighty-pound weight placed on his 
fingers. His word was law in the sporting world. And 
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Bynni, witti callci! him “my oUi friend and corporal 
pastor :ukI tnastrr, Jo!in Jackson, Msq., Professor of 
PugiHsm,” atimircd hts scarlet jacket, lacc cutis, breeches 
atui silk stockinfjfs. am! treated him with ilcferciicc. The 
violeist exercise to which jackstm ant! Anp^elo submitted 
hirti made ttim lose flesh, atitl to grow slimmer was his 
keenest ilesire- Besides, where couhi he have gtme if he 
had not jackstm and Angelo? He knew literally nobody. 

I le fteard much tantalising talk i»f tfic dandies, t»f George, 
Prince of Wales, of fltarlcs jaraes Fox; and he saw' the 
wannen as they passed down St. James’s smiling to 
Brummcll in his regular seat in the famtuts window of 
Whites. But Ford Byron was abme, a poor, provincial 
S(|uire, with neither fatnilv ttor frieml. And in this way 
he spent a wftule tertn in Fumlon. 

Wheti he f.mie hack t.s t'.imhrulge tn the spring he 
hrought his new circle with hint. 'The y«»nng woman 
fnan Brompton %vaH in his fr.tin, the hover J.uksou, and 
the trncing'Juaster Angelo. His lordsfiip welcomed 
Angelo to t'amhi’idge with full homnirs, imated him to 
tiinner. sent out to St. John’s for nomr of the capital 
hrer for which that er.lirge was famed, and even came 
to the, stagr-coatdt to offer his guest one !,tHt tankard of 
ate at the mtnwni of his tleparturi-'to the ama'/.cment 
of the other p.tssengers. I lis tutor reproached him with 
the i'otnpatty he kept. Hr retorted that Jacksons man¬ 
ners were tntiiutely superior to those of the bellows of 
Innity. His siorn of Hniversity life remained unal¬ 
tered: **Xohody here srems to look into an Author, 
aiwirnt or tnodrrn, if they can avoiil tt. Hie Muses, 
poor devils, arc totally iirglrited, everpi by a few Musty 
old Httphi am! who, however agrreatde they may 

be to Minerva, are perfect Antidotes to the Gracrt, 
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Even I (great as is my inclination for Knowledge) am 
carried away by the Tide having only supped at Home 
twice. ...” The life he was living was crazy. It bored 
his spirit and drained his pocket; but he felt in honour 
bound to lead no other. 



X 

HOURS OF lOr.ENESS 

For a man to Iwcomo a nm*f (witntHs Petrarch 
and Dante), he nuKt be in bne, or miserable. 

I was both when I wr«tte the llniin nf ItUmm. 

J4*r the etui of the summer term iti iHoh he returnnito 
/-% StnUhwrll, where i»ts arrival was marked by t 
violent scene. ^’"Before the eyes of the stiipelicd 
Pigot diihlren, Mrs. Bvrtni hurhal the shovel aiul totigs 
at hei son’s head: he left tfu* htnise. took shelter widt his 
friemls, and left for l.»>ndoa without Herinjt’ her again, 
h'rom London he wrote to Pigot; "Manv fhuiikH for your 
unuising narrative of the last |iroceedings of rny .tmiahk 
Aieeto, wlui mnv begins to feel the etteels of Iter folly. 
I have just received a |u*tiitrriti.d e|ttsde, to which, aj'|)rr- 
hensive of pursuit, 1 !i.i\r despardied a moderate .utswer. 
. , . I ler soft warldings must Itavr tiefiglited her auiih 
tors, her higher notes being parfu iil.trlv ntusie.il, ami on a 
calm moonlight evetjjng wotild he heard to parfirwUr 
advantage. . . , SeriousK, your motfjrr has I.ti.! me iitsdrr 
great obligations, and you. with the rest of vour fatttily, 
merit my warmest thanks for your kind eonnivaiue at 
my'eseapr fn.m '.Mrs. Hyroti . . . (ih! for the 

pen rtf Ariosto tf» rehearse, its epic, the sroldiiig of tiur 
momentous eye^ -air r.tthrr, let me invoke the shade of 
Dante, for none hut the auftior of she inhitta vouhi 
properly preside over smh .m attempt," 

A brave gaiety, !>ut hitter. The Dowager lutrstird him 
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to London, and after an engagement of several hours 
she “at length retired in confusion, leaving behind the 
artillery; field equipage, and some prisoners.” She re¬ 
turned to Southwell,|and Byron, with the honours of war 
on his side, went off to spend a few weeks on the Sussex 
coast, and then took a short trip to Harrogate along with 
John Pigot. This young man, the brother of Elizabeth, 
a medical student, was both pleasant and cultivated. He 
was amused by his companion’s equipage. The doors of 
his chaise bore the Byron arms, with the motto “Crede 
Biron"; a pair of saddle-horses followed, in charge of a 
groom; inside the vehicle travelled Byron and Pigot, and 
with them Frank, the valet, and two dogs Boatswain, 
a Newfoundland, and Nelson, a bull-dog. Byron was not 
rich—^why did he persist in carting round such a staff and 
such a menagerie? He showed a curious inability to 
eliminate from his life anything that had accidentally en¬ 
tered it. In a moment of caprice, he had attached this 
valet, these horses and dogs, to his person; and he kept 
them. At heart, he was loyal. His lingering sentimen¬ 
tality forced him into attachment to all that he came in 
direct contact with. John Pigot, an astute observer, wit¬ 
nessed many instances of this Byronic shyness during their 
stay at Harrogate. His companion forced him to a life 
of curious retirement: when they took their meals in the 
public dining-room, Byron always insisted on their going 
up to their rooms again at the earliest possible moment. 
Pigot was surprised to note the degree of horror which 
his friend felt for drinking (for all his notoriety as a fast 
liver), and how strict was the regime he followed. His 
pleasures consisted, apparently, of writing verses, horse 
exercise, 'q.nd watching women— at.-a -distance. - Notwith¬ 
standing the Mary Chaworth episode, he remained dan- 
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gerously susceptible to their charm; but before Pigot he 
posed as the man who has realised the perils of love, has 
tried women in the balance, and scorns them. The way 
to conquer them, my dear Pigot, was not to love them, but 
to despise them: " 

Why, Pigot, complain of this damsel’s disdain, 

Why thus in despair do you fret? 

For months you may try, yet, believe me, a sigh 
Will never obtain a coquette. 

Would you teach her to love ? for a time seem to rove; 

At first she may frown in a pet; 

But leave her awhile, she shortly will smile, 

And then you may kiss your coquette. 

Would that he himself had followed this prudent and 
ingenuous prescription in the days of his “M.A.C.” 1 

J The two friends returned at last to Southwell, and 
il^ron took up his quarters with the Dowager, who for 
the moment was checkmated. The poor lady was horri¬ 
fied when she saw her son coming home with two servants, 
a stable, and a kennel; but she dared not say a word for 
fear of seeing his back again, and only wondered how all 
this caravan was to be provided for. Byron did not seek 
to deceive her as to the motives of this family recon¬ 
ciliation. He had spent all the moneylenders’ loan, and 
had no funds either for travelling or for going back to 
Cambridge next term.j The sole charm he saw in South- 
well was that he could live there free of charge. Besides, 
with his astonishing passivity, a few days were enough 
to drop him into the Southwell groove; he began to 
follow a daily routine; and thereafter he was hardly less 
contented than in his rooms at Trinity. I Te had now a 
new goal in life—to become a poet. It was Elizabeth 
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Pigot who had given him the idea. One day she had read 
him some verses, and he had told her, “I write soijie, 
too”; and then he read her his poem to Delawarr: 

“In thee I fondly hoped to grasp . . 

(Thfi—diarming Elizabeth expressed her wholehearted 
admiration; and another day he was reading some verses 
of Bums’ to her, when he said, “I like that metre,” and 
straightway on the same model composed the fragment: 

Hills of Annesley, bleak and barren, 

Where my thoughtless childhood stray’d, 

How the northern tempests, warring, 

Howl above thy tufted shade 1 

Now no more, the hours beguiling. 

Former favourite haunts I see; 

Now no more my Mary smiling 
Makes ye seem a heaven to me. 

Elizabeth was charnied.,by-the, poemy and touched by 
this recollection of ,.a.,hapless. love. She was a perfect 
friend for Byron, one of those delightful and tenderly 
devoted girls without a trace of coquetry, whom men in 
their folly do not love. She twitted him with his shyness. 
In his bad moments, this Cambridge dandy still found 
himself obliged to repeat under his breath: “ One , two, 
three, four, five, six, seven. . . .” But Elizabeth’s ad¬ 
miration gave him assurance. She offered to copy his 
verses, and prepare a manuscript version for a publisher. 

And from now on Byron had what he liked—a routine. 
He spent the night working, went to bed very late, rose 
later still, and, when it was almost afternoon, went across 
the road to hand Elizabeth Pigot his work of the previous 
night. If other visitors arrived the shy poet escaped 
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through the window. He then went on to another friend, 
the Rev. John Becher, the young Southwell clergyman, a 
man of sound judgment with whom Byron had long con¬ 
versations on destiny and the universe. Becher strove to 
convince Byron that the Providence against which he 
grumbled had dowered him with a rich diversity of boons 
—^with rank, wit, a fortune (very shortly), and above all 
with “a mind which placed him above the rest of man¬ 
kind.”—“Ah! my dear friend,” said Byron mournfully, 
placing a finger on his brow, “if this places me above the 
rest of mankind, that ”—and he pointed to his foot— 
“places me far, far below them.” Frequently he would 
arrive at Mr. Becher’s with an epistle replying to the 
advice proffered him the evening before: 

Dear Becher, you tell me to mix with mankind: 

I cannot deny such a precept is wise; 

But retirement accords with the tone of my mind: 

I will not descend to a world I despise. . . . 

I have tasted the sweets and the bitters of love; 

In friendship I early was taught to believe; 

My passion the matrons of prudence reprove; 

I have found that a friend may profess, yet deceive. 

In this Southwell retreat he pictured himself as an aged 
hermit, made misanthropic by wisdom and misfortune. 
He breakfasted face to face with the Dowager, but to 
reduce her to silence he read throughout the niealA The 
afternoon was given over to out-of-door pursuits? He 
bathed and dived in the river, borrowing objects from his 
friends to throw into the water for the amusement of 
recovering them; he startled all Southwell with pistol¬ 
shooting in the garden; and he rode on horseback, none 
too well—his knowledge of horseflesh was so slight that 
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once he expressed eagerness to buy some horses which he 
saw passing in the street, without recognising them as 
his own. QSut t he real aim of all these exercises was to 
keep slim. Violent activity and light diet were his rule. 

A game of cricket wearing seven vests and an overcoat, 
not an ounce of meat in the twenty-four hours, one single 
meal a day, no beer—at such a price his ribs were kept 
visible and his pale features took on a peculiar chamu^ 
The evenings he spent with friends, at the Pigots’ or the 
Leacrofts’. Of young ladies Southwell had no lack, and 
these creatures he had by now come to know well enough 
to lose his fear of them. Faithful to the precepts he had 
laid down for his friend John Pigot, he paid his attentions 
to them all, sending them verses, trying to embrace them, 
and taking part in their private theatricals. With one 
girl, of very modest condition, he had an intimacy of a 
more sensual kind, a new Mary with golden tresses, and 
he was proud to show to the more reserved Julia Lea- 
croft and Ann Houson a lock of hair she had given him. 

I le preened himself on his inconstancy. There was a lady 
in Southwell who owned a large agate, found in a tumulus, 
which she kept in her work-basket. She once told Byron 
that this amulet had the power of preventing its oymer 
f rom ever falling in love. “Give it to me!” he exclaimed 
with sudden violence. “It is just what I wantl 

Day followed day, and their monotony was helpful to 
steady work. The mild stimulus of his flirtations pro¬ 
vided at once an antidote to ennui and material for his 
poems. An artist has need both of regularity in his life, 
for he is fond of his work, and also of some waywardness 
in it, as that enlivens his spirit. Byron was working 
well. He collected and revised his verses to Delawarr, 
Clare and Dorset, his translations from Catullus and 
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Virgil, the poem of Edleston’s cornelian, his elegies on 
Newstead, and his love poems to various young ladies. 
The collection was shaping nicely. It could have been 
entitled: “George Gordon Byron —Amatoria Omnia” 
The author re-read his verses with charmed surprise. 
Was this little book going to bring him fame? Elizabeth 
Pigot thought so. 

Byron had his volume printed by Ridge, a Newark 
printer, under the title of Fugitive Pieces; and when the 
first two copies were ready, he took them to Pigot and 
Becher. But the effect was far from being what Byron 
had expected and hoped. The young clerg5mian read his 
friend’s verses, but so shocked was he by a poem ad¬ 
dressed To Mary, that he judged it impossible for Byron 
to issue the volume. Poor Byron, expectant of eulogies, 
received from Becher an epistle in embarrassed rhyme 
imploring him to suppress the book. It was a painful 
blow, hut the response was instantaneous. Byron prom¬ 
ised to destroy the whole edition, and fulfilled the promise 
that very evening. Every copy was burnt, except the one 
which had already gone to John Pigot, then at Edinburgh 
University, and (rather amusingly) Becher’s own copy. 
It is hard for a young author to have to renounce his 
first book. Byron was courageous in his sacrifice. 

And then, without losing a day, he set to work again 
with the printer, suppressed “the unlucky poem to my 
poor Mary,” and within a few weeks produced Poems on 
Various Occasions, which appeared in January, 1807. 
“This volume,” he said, “is vastly correct, and miracu¬ 
lously chaste.” 

The author distributed copies to his old Cambridge 
friends, and to his new friends at Southwell. From 
Cambridge he received eulogies; in Southwell, the book 
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raised a storm. The Leacroft family was up in arms. 
Tiicre was mention in one poem of a Juliet. Was not 
this their Julia? Another, entitled To Lesbia, an ironic 
poem in Byron’s pet vein of lofty scorn of love, looked 
also as if it might be addressed to her. In any case, the 
wht»le of Southwell was saying so. It was intolerable. 
Julia’s brother, Captain Ixacroft, demanded an explana¬ 
tion from Byron, d'hc latter consulted Mr. Becher; 
Ment<»r and Telemachus united in the composition of a 
circumspect reply; but this mean trick of interpretation, 
this hypocritical shamefacedness, and the consequent im¬ 
broglio, tinally sickened Byron with Southwell. Of the 
small town he had all the horror appropriate to those 
wh<* have not yet known the city, and that scorn of the 
provinces whicii can only be dispelled by sojourn in a 
metropolis. He had been bored at Southwell inasmuch 
us his life there had been uneventful, but bored in a 
pleasingly gentle way; the incidents attending the publica- 
tkm tjf his book were an interruption at once of his ennui 
and his happiness. It was a trait of his character that he 
should long for the excitements of a life of turmoil, yet 
Iwte the life when he found it. Miss Pigot, the maternal 
Idi/uheth—“dear Queen Bess” as he called her—became 
the confidante of this growing disdain: he hated South- 
well, *‘ytmr cursed, detestable, and abhorred abode of 
scandal, where excepting yourself and John Becher, I 
care not if the whole race were consigned to the Pit of 
Acheron, whicli T would visit in person rather than con¬ 
taminate my sandals with the polluted dust of Southwell. 

I le was eager to quit the place. His mother did not hold 
him back. “I.orcl Byron has now been with me seven 
months, with two menservants, for which I have never 
received a farthing, as he requires the five hundred a year 
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for himself. Therefore it is impossible I can keep him 
and them out of my small income. . . 

He stayed a few months longer, to finish off a new and 
enlarged version of his poems, destined this time for the 
larger public. The title was changed, and the book was 
now called Hours of Idleness^ by George Gordon, Lord 
Byron, a minor. ‘‘A minor”—this was a comical touch; 
but he had written a preface which he thought would be 
sure to gain him indulgence: “These productions are the 
fruit of the lighter hours of a young man who has lately 
completed his nineteenth year. As they bear the Internal 
evidence of a boyish mind, this is, perhaps, unnecessary 
information. . . . To a few of my own age the contents 
may afford amusement; I trust they will, at least, be 
found harmless. It is highly improbable, from my situa¬ 
tion and pursuits hereafter, that I should ever obtrude 
myself a second time upon the public. . . . The opinion 
of Dr. Johnson on the poems of a noble relative of mine, 
That when a man of rank appeared in the character of 
an author, he deserved to have his merit handsomely 
allowed, can have little weight with verbal, and still less 
with periodical censors; but were it otherwise, I should 
be loth to avail myself of the privilege, and would rather 
incur the bitterest censure of anonymous criticism than 
triumph in honours granted solely to a title.” As soon 
as publication took place, in June, 1807, he left for 
London to supervise in person the distribution to the 
booksellers. 


It is agreeable, at the age of twenty, to find oneself in" 
London on a fine June day, with a little money, a great 
name, and a book hot from the press. Henceforth the 
worthy and lamblike Dame” was to be left solitary in 
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her provincial midlands; the “cursed” Southwell was far 
away; and up there “Queen Bess” received frank, 
straightforward letters: “Southwell is a damned place— 
have done with It—at least in all probability; excepting 
yourself I esteem no one within Its precincts. You were 
my only rational companion; and in plain truth, I had 
more respect for you than the whole bevy, with whose 
foibles I amused myself in compliance with their pre¬ 
vailing propensities. You gave yourself more trouble 
with me and my manuscripts than a thousand dolls would 
have done. Believe me, I have not forgotten your good 
nature in this circle of sin^ and one day I trust I shall be 
able to evince my gratitude.” was smc §X£uiJor all 

these Julias and Marys who had allowed his caresses he 
had nothing but contempt; his “anlnial spirits” and his 
pride drove him into their pursuit, but deep in the inmost 
hidden shrine, there lurked a calvinistic little Scot clinging 
to his respect for vir fae."^ 

His main concern now was to know whether Hours of 
Idleness would make his name known as a poet. He was 
pleased enough with its success. One London bookseller, 
who had agreed to take a few copies into stock, had 
disposed of them and was asking for more. Ridge, the 
Newark printer, had sold fifty in a fortnight. Fifty 
that was splendid! Doubtless the readers were mainly 
Southwell people; but for all his scorn the young author 
was curious to learn their opinion. “What ladles have 
bought?” he asked Elizabeth. “Are they liked or not in 
Southwell?” Regarding the judgments of these alarm¬ 
ing and unknown creatures, the London readers, it was 
harder to obtain information. Byron had sent a copy to 
Lord Carlisle, who replied with the polite letter which 
one writes before opening a book one has decided not to 
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rt-aiL One of his cousins, I,ord Alexander Gonlon. told 
fiiiu that his m<ither, the Duchess of (iortlun, hatl “howght 
the vt)hnne, admired it exceedingly, in common with the 
rest of the fashionahle world, and wished to claim her 
relatit»nship with the author.*' But her (trace ilid not 
fulfil this desire, and left her young kinsman uninvitdl, 
**In evety htiokseller’s ^vintiow I see toy mm ttamf, and 
say nothing, hut enjoy my fame in secret," 'riiere was 
tme luHtkseller wfu» had sold seven. Seven—that wti 
magnificent! St> said the hookseller, ami Byron gladly 
helieveil fiitn. I le w'as an active auth<»r, and Inisied him¬ 
self tlirectly wltlt the ilespatch of copies to the principal 
watering-places: "Carpenter (Mot»re‘s puhlisherl mid 
me a few days ago they sohl all theirs immedi.ttrly, and 
hat! several em[uiries made since, which, the hottks being 
gtinc, they could not supply. I’lie Duke of V«»rk, the 
Marchitmrss t>f Heaiiftirt, the Duchess t*f etc,, 

etc,, were anumg the purchasers: and Crosby telbi me the 
circulatiiiii will be still more extensive tn the winter, the 
sumnter seastm being very bad for a sale, as most people 
are absent from London." A few critics had takett notice 
of Itiwfx (if Idictu'ss: "I have been praiset! to the skies 
in the ('ritual Rr-i'icw. and ahitsed greatly in another 
publication. .So mucli the better, they tell me, ft»r the sale 
of the book: it keeps up contrtH'rrsy, ami prevents it 
bring fitrgotten. Bcsiiles, the first men of alt ages have 
bad their share, nor do the humblest escape I bear it 
like a {diiiosijphcr.’’ 

He was still very mueb alone. Few visitors railed at 
D<watu's, the hotel where he stayed in Albrtnarlc .>?trrrt. 
Due of bis old Harrow schoednuasters, Henry Drury, 
tried tt» find hitn, hut in vain. ‘Fhcre also turned up » 
man who daitned to be his distant kinsman, Kubert 
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Charles Dallas, whose sister had married George Anson, 
Byron’s uncle. Dallas was a novelist and a translator of 
works from the French. He was a solemn fellow, who 
believed the aim of an author was to be “the auxiliary 
of the Divine and the Moralist,” and having heard of 
Hours of Idleness from a relative, had bought the slender 
volume. After reading it he wrote to Byron: “My Lord 
—Your poems were sent to me a few days ago. I have 
read them with more pleasure than I can express, and I 
feel myself irresistibly impelled to pay you a tribute on 
the efiusions of a noble mind in strains so truly poetic. 

. . . Your poems, my Lord, are not only beautiful as 
compositions;—they bespeak a heart glowing with 
honour, and attuned to virtue, which is infinitely the 
higher praise. ... I have no doubt that you will reflect 
more honour on the Peerage than the Peerage on you.” 

Rather a ludicrous letter, the young cynic must have 
thought. But Dallas was the first writer who had noticed 
his work, and he received a courteous reply: “Though our 
periodical censors have been uncommonly lenient, I con¬ 
fess a tribute from a man of acknowledged genius is still 
more flattering. But I am afraid I should forfeit all 
claim to candour, if I did not decline such praise as I do 
not deserve. ... But my pretensions to virtue are un¬ 
luckily so few, that though I should be happy to merit, 
I cannot accept, your applause in that respect. . . . The 
events of my short life have been of so singular a nature, 
that, though the pride commonly called honour has, and 
I trust ever will, prevented me from disgracing my name 
by a mean or cowardly action, I have been already held up 
as the votary of licentiousness, and the disciple of infi¬ 
delity. . . ^Jn morality, I prefer Confucius to the Ten 
Commandments, and Socrates to St. Paul (though the 
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two latter agree in their opinion of marriage). In 
religion, I favour the Catholic emancipation, but do not 
acknowledge the Pope. ... I hold virtue, in general, or 
the virtues severally, to be only in the disposition, each a 
feeling, not a principle. I believe truth the prime attribute 
of the Deity, and death an eternal sleep, at least of the 
body.^ You have here a brief compendium of the senti¬ 
ments of the wicked George, Lord Byron; and, till I get 
a new suit, you will perceive that I am badly cloathed. 

—^The document filled the solemn Dallas with admiration 
and perplexity. 

Nothing could be more diverting than to turn author; 
and already Byron was shaping plans of work for the 
future. He thought of collecting the old Gaelic traditions 
of the Scottish Highlands, and translating the ancient 
poems, which he could publish ‘‘under the denomination 
of The Highland Harp, or some title equally pic¬ 
turesque.^^ He also conceived the idea of an epic poem 
on the subject of Bosworth Field; but that would be a 
work of three or four years. Some stanzas on Mount 
Hekla perhaps? But pending the laurels of poetic fame, 
he cultivated those of the swimmer. Under Jackson s 
watchful eye, he swam through London, down the Xhames 
from Lambeth for a distance of three miles. Leigh^Hpnt 
had been bathing that day, and was dressing again when, 
he noticed a head bobbing up and down in the water like 
a buoy, whilst at a distance a man of respectable appear¬ 
ance watched the swimmer from the bank. The man on 
dry land was Mr. Jackson, the fashionable pugilist; the 
buoy was George Gordon, Lord Byron, a^ minor. 
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W HAT was he to do with life? It could not be 
spent in swimming and rhyming. Towards the 
end of June he went up to Cambridge in order, 
as he thought, to bid the University farewell; and once 
again he saw the glorious court of Trinity, the smooth 
lawns of the Backs. So slim and ethereal had he become 
that neither the dons, nor his fellow-undergraduates, 
nor the porter recognised the pufEy youth they ha 
known a year before. A strict and athletic regime had 
given him the face of a young ascetic. His look was that 
“of a beautiful alabaster vase lit from within.” Against 
this transparent complexion, his chestnut hair with its 
coppery sheen (he was becoming a little less red-headed 
as he grew older) stood sharply out, as likewise his blue- 
grey eyes, looking anxiously out beneath the long, dark, 
drooping eyelashes. Undergraduates unknown to him 
watched him admiringly as he wandered through the 
cloisters of Nevile’s Court. Amongst the number, he 
chanced upon one whom he fancied he recognised, and 
who likewise looked at him hesitatingly; it was his 
chorister, Edleston. He was on the point of leaving 
Cambridge—he was poor—and was taking a place m a 
mercantile house in London. Byron was touched at this 
meeting, and ofEered to invest money in the firm so that 
Edleston could become a partner; or else Edleston could 
leave London when Byron attained his majority and 
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damage any of the movables, for Lord Byron, sir, Is a 
man of tumultuous passions.” The phrase had delighted 
Matthews. When friends came to see him, he would 
advise them to be very careful In touching the door-handle 
“because Lord Byron, sir. Is a man of tumultuous pas¬ 
sions.” He greeted his “landlord” with a mention of his 
“tumultuous passions” in an amusingly sardonic tone. In 
Matthews’ rooms Byron met a few other undergraduates 
of the same intellectual type, and glimpsed the possibility 
of living at Cambridge in a circle much more congenial 
than that of his freshman year. His tastes inclined him 
to intellectualism, his pride to dissipation. But in these 
new acquaintances he found a titillating blend of high liv¬ 
ing and high thinking, which allowed one to be intelligent 
without repining. How was It that he had not known 

them sooner? It was easy enough to understand. During 
his first year at Cambridge, they had looked down upon 
him. For what was he at that time? An over-stout 
youth, shy and arrogant, without any merits to excuse 
his loftiness. He had been left severely alone. But now 
he was the author of a volume of verse, which Cam¬ 
bridge had read because it dealt In part with the Univer¬ 
sity, and he was looked upon In quite a different light. 
He realised this, was pleased, and decided to come up 
again in October for another year. 

Next term he took hack his rooms, and thenceforth 
was part of a faithful band of friends. First of aU there 
was Matthews, whom Byron greatly admired. Out of 
his hours of study,^Matthews tad a pretty taste fov 
frivolity. He took Byron with him on nocturnal expedi¬ 
tions through Cambridge, shouting under the tradesmen’s 
windows. He was a scholar, hut fond of fencing and 
boxing and swimming—though Byron, the expert, criti- 
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cised Matthews for his laborious style of swimming, with 
his body too high out of the water, and told him he 
would be drowned if he persisted in-swimming in that 
way.'^sMatthews, on his side, was a vigorous and pene¬ 
trating critic of Byron’s ideas, and completed the 
destruction of the lingering relics of his Aberdonianism. 
Matthews believed in nothing, and laughed at God and 
Devil alike. A course of reading in Voltaire had already 
robbed Byron of his childhood faith, and Matt^ws’s 
forthright opinions confirmed him in his scepticisim 
His other intimate friend of that last year at Cam¬ 
bridge was very different. John Cam Hobhouse, the son 
of an eminent merchant in Bristol, was of Noncon¬ 
formist stock and advanced Whig ideas and,^ like 
Matthews, a scholar and a great lover of the classics. 
He was busy with an essay upon the origin and aim of 
sacrifices—“your Essay upon Entrails,” Byron called it,— 
and was a ready participant in the amusements of the 
group, but with a touch of cautious reserve not to be 
found in Matthews. He rode to hounds whilst the others 
went swimming, a fact which indicated certain distances. 
The cast of Matthews’s temper was not exactly to Hob- 
house’s taste; the latter was an unbeliever, but in a very 
serious vein. As a convinced liberal, he had founded 
an undergraduates’ Whig Club, and also the “Amicable 
Society,” which latter broke up after a few months be¬ 
cause of its perpetual dissensions. He held the Bourbons 
in horror, and took to Byron Immediately because of the 
deep admiration they shared for Napoleon. The inner 
truth was that Hobhouse had a deep-rooted natural 
preference for the serious side of life, and cherished the 
small political influence he had already acquired in the 
University. He was an impartial friend, who told you 
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of your own faults but did not tell them to others. 
Matthews and Hobhouse exchanged amusingly acid 
letters—‘Tour atrabilarious disposition, Hobhouse. . . 
During Byron’s first year of residence, Hobhouse had 
looked askance at this limping lordling who sat his horse 
so badly and made himself foolishly conspicuous with his 
white hat and light grey clothes; but Hobhouse had a 
taste for poetry, and recognised the signs of a budding 
talent In Hours of Idleness. For Byron’s feminine 
cajpriciousness he now felt merely a masculine and tender 
Ind ulgence. In the little group of Byron’s friends Hob¬ 
house was the personification of Common Sense Mat¬ 
thews, of Fantasy. 

The last of the four musketeers who held sway at 
Trinity In 1808 was Scrope Berdmore Davies. In bearing 
as in dress, he recalled George Trummell, the Beau. 
There was no hint of showiness in his attire, and he was 
calm and reserved, but overflowing with wit, speaking in 
a dry caustic tone that only heightened the charm of an 
irresistible stammer. In aquatic sports Davies was 
Byron’s chief rival. He spent most of his time at the 
gaming-table, and won largely, being a steady, calculating 
player. Byron had no Instinctive taste for gambling, but 
took to it to please Davies, and drew Hobhouse s sermons 
on his head in consequence: . . to be sure you must 

give it up; for you are to be seen every night in the very 
vilest company In town—could anything be rriore shock¬ 
ing, anything more unfit? I speak feelingly on this 
occasion, non ignura mail miseris, etc. I know of nothing 
that should bribe me to be present once more at such 
horrible scenes. Perhaps ’tis as well that we are both 
acquainted with the extent of the evil, that we may be 
more earnest In abstaining from it. . . But Hobhouse 
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was in a minority in the set, and life at Trinity that year 
moved pretty fast. Byron had introduced a new friend, 
in the shape of a tame bear. When the college authori¬ 
ties asked what he wanted it for, he told them, "to sit for 
a fclhnvship”—a reply which was not greatly relished. 
And there arrived from London a stream of jockeys, 
pri/e-figliters, gamesters, and women, all to sup with my 
Lord Byron. Yet the worthy Hobhouse retained his 
affectionate esteem for him—and indeed there was 
nothing really mean in tliis adolescent bereft of a proper 
upbringing. I Its courage knew no limits, and he always 
showed a keen desire to take risks for others, as also much 
kifjtlnrss towanb his inferiors. Out of iiis quarterly 
allowance of £1.1; he always earmarked is for old 
Murray, his Newstead retainer. He was a good giver 
and tiever had a penny-piece of his own. He went on 
horrtiwirtg, and the total of his debts was sttarhig dl/./.ily- 
"l may, if possilde,” he wrote to Hansttn, "convert my 
'!'itle into cash, though I am afraid twimty pounds will 
be tot* tJiuch to ask as 'I'tmes go, if I were an I'iarl . . . 
but a Bartmy must fetch ten, perhaps fifteen, and tfiat is 
s«»mething witett we have m>t as many pence.*’ In Janu¬ 
ary iS*i8, he oweti over £3**00, including £300 to the 
Jews. iKtJo to Mrs. Byron, and a £1*500 elsewhere; and 
by March he was writing; “‘Entre nnm, I am cursedly 
illpprd: my itrbts, mry thing inclusive, will he tiitie or 
ten tfuiusam! before I am twenty-one.” 

He miisglrd b.tr*! work wifli fast living. 'Ibe edition 
of tif itiirtu’Hf was esfiausteti, anti he was prepar¬ 

ing ajuither; but he matic ttu* p*jet a slave tt» the whims 
atul huimnu's t*f the man, and sup|5ressed **r addetl texts 
in aasuHianie uith the ups anti thtwuH ai his !t*ves and 
hates. For stsme time he h:ui knttwn hy hearsay that m 
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violently hostile article was being prepared against him 
by the Edinburgh Review, the great Scottish Whig organ; 
passages had been read from it at Lady Holland s. 
Nothing could have been more painful to Byron; but he 
awaited the onslaught with good spirits. He wrote to 
Becher: “Tell Mrs. Byron not to be out of humour with 
them and to prepare her mind for the greatest hostility 
on their part.” The number did not appear until the 
end of February 1808. Byron opened it feverishly, and ] 
read: “The poesy of this young lord belongs to the class 
which neither gods nor men are said to permit. Indeed, 
we do not recollect to have seen a quantity of verse with 
so few deviations in either direction from that exact 
standard. His efEusions are spread over a dead flat, and 
can no more get above or below the level, than if they 
were so much stagnant water. As an extenuation of this 
offence, the noble author Is peculiarly forward In pleading 
minority. We have it in the title-page, and on the very 
back, of the volume; it follows his name like a favourite 
part of his style. . . . He possibly means to say. See how 
a minor can write t This poem was actually composed 
by a young man of eighteen, and this by one of six¬ 
teen!’ But, alas, we all remember the poetry of Cowley 
at ten, and Pope at twelve, and so far from hearing 
with any degree of surprise that very poor verses 
were written by a youth from his leaving school to his 
leaving college, inclusive, we really believe this to be the 
most common of all occurrences; that it happens in the 
life of nine men in ten who are educated in England; and 
that the tenth man writes better verse than Lord Byron. 

The anonymous critic proceeded to accuse him of 
flaunting his lordly title, and informed him that the fact 
of rhyming and counting a certain number of feet does 
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not constitute the whole art of poetry, concluding with 
some railing at the tone of Byron’s preface: “Whatever 
judgment may be passed on the poems of this noble 
minor, it seems we must take them, and be content; for 
they are the last we shall ever have from him. He is at 
best, he says, but an intruder into the groves of Par¬ 
nassus; he never lived in a garret, like thorough-bred 
poets; and ‘though he once roved a careless mountaineer 
in the Highlands of Scotland,’ he has not of late enjoyed 
this advantage. Moreover, he expects no profit from his 
publication; and whether it succeeds or not, ‘it is highly 
improbable, from his situations and pursuits hereafter,’ 
that he should again condescend to become an author. 
Therefore, let us take what we get and be thankful. 
What right have we poor devils to be nice? We are 
well off to have got so much from a man of this Lord’s 
station, who does not live in a garret, but ‘has the sway’ 
of Newstead Abbey.” 

It was an abominable article. The insistent way in 
which the young man’s rank was flung in his face was 
simply an inverted snobbery, more stupid even than the 
ordinary kind. Its tone lacked dignity and proportion. 
Byron was bowled over when he read it; a visitor who 
happened to come in when he had just finished it found 
him in such a state of collapse that he asked Byron 
whether he had just been challenged to a duel. . He dined 
that evening with Scrope Davies, and drank three bottles 
of claret in the attempt to drown his wrath; but nothing 
relieved him until he began to express his indignation in 
verse. “ After the first twenty lines he felt better. 

Who was the author of this grotesque attack? For a 
long time Byron believed it to be Jeffrey, the editor of 
the Edinburgh; but it was actually Henry Brougham, a 
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man with a wide range of malice; he criticised a physicist 
no less unfairly than a poet, and his article on Thomas 
Young^s wave theory of light was a fair match in harsh¬ 
ness and incompetence for his essay on Hours of Idleness. 

Byron’s first reaction had been to complete, and to 
publish at the earliest possible moment, a satire against 
his enemies; but happily he realised that he would do 
better to wait, and that the best retort would be to com¬ 
pose a poem of real excellence. ‘‘I regret that Mrs. 
Byron is so much annoyed. For my own part, these paper 
bullets of the brain’ have only taught me to stand fire. 
They had also gained a new friend for him in Francis 
Hodgson, a young don at King’s College. 

On July 1808, Byron received the degree of Master 
of Arts, and left Cambridge. That last year had wrought 
a great change in him. Harrow had been the period of 
sentimental, almost amorous, attachments; Cambridge 
had opened his eyes to intellectual friendships. In that 
dry, bracing air of sceptical cynicism he breathed freely. 
With Hobhouse, Davies, and Matthews he could show 
himself lighthearted in love and at long last free. ,£ut_ 
with suc h a boyhood behind him, can^ a^ruaufree? 
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One enjoys wtatever is uncommon, even when it is some¬ 
thing painful. Chateaubriand 

F or some months, in the hurly-burly of her retreat 
at Southwell, Mrs. Byron had felt anxiety regard¬ 
ing the next return, and the imminent majority, 
of her son. Her feelings for him were very much those 
which she had felt for her redoubtable husband. She 
feared him, worshipped him, and execrated him. What 
would he do, when once he was master of his own fortune, 
this new “Bryr-r-on” crossed with the Gordon stock? 
What blend of a Wicked Lord with a Mad Jack would 
reign at Newstead? And she, the thrifty Scottish widow 
who could live without a penny of debt on her £135 a 
year—^why must she always be responsible for the males 
of this prodigal blood? During these last months of 
Byron’s minority Hanson was bombarded with anxious 
letters. The Rochdale question must be settled at any 
cost, and a revenue thus secured for Byron; otherwise 
he would perpetrate some folly: “Although I have as 
high an opinion of my son’s abilities as anyone may have, 
yet I am sensible that clever people are not always the 
most prudent in regard to money matters.” The lawyers 
who had the Rochdale case in hand received letters of 
the most insulting vigour: “I will speak the truth. Why 
is my son permitted to be plundered by you and Mr. 
Hanson?’^ True enough, maybe; but the brutal tone 
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ruffled the lawyers exactly as. it had permanently es¬ 
tranged Lord Carlisle. They grew tired of the Byron 
business. Hanson made a marginal note: “What im¬ 
pudence!” Yes, impudent she was, poor Dowager; hut 
what could she do? She was neither pliant nor dexter¬ 
ous ; she was a Gordon, all violence, and she had a sore 
load of troubles. For instance, it was essential that Lord 
Grey de Ruthyn should leave the Abbey before Byron’s 
return, “as I would not have them meet on any account, 
as they hate each other and I am sure they would quar¬ 
rel, which might end very seriously.” And Heaven alone 
knew what state Lord Grey would leave Newstead in: 
“I have not seen Newstead myself, but all the country 
talks of it and says it is quite disgusting for any person 
in the character of a gentleman to keep a place in such 
a beastly state.” 

The question that chiefly occupied her was whether, 
now that Byron had gone down from Cambridge, he 
would invite her to stay at Newstead and keep house for 
him. On his return she was informed: “Dear Madam, 
I have no beds for the Hansons or anybody else at 
present. ... I shall live in my own manner, and as 
much alone as possible. When my rooms are ready I 
shall be glad to see you: at present it would be improper 
and uncomfortable to both parties. You can hardly ob¬ 
ject to my rendering my mansion habitable, notwithstand¬ 
ing my departure for Persia in March (or May at 
farthest), since you will be tenant till my return.” 

He certainly had found Newstead in an incredible 
state of dirt and dilapidation. In the park “his” oak 
the tree with which he believed his fortunes to be linked 
—was moribund, almost throttled by rank grass.^ He 
disentangled it, tended it, and saved it. To repair the 
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whole of the Abbey would have been a ruinous under¬ 
taking, and useless as well. He furnished a bedroom 
for himself, in the centre of which was a huge canopied 
four-poster curtained with Chinese stuffs; and he hung 
a few engravings on the walls—^Jackson the boxer in his 
handsome blue coat; a portrait of the old retainer Mur¬ 
ray, the only being besides his dogs whom he loved (as 
he declared) ; and then some views of Harrow and the 
Cambridge colleges. King’s, Trinity, and Jesus—it was 
curious, this need of his for being hemmed in by his house¬ 
hold gods. C Was it because in childhood he had felt so 
lonely, so abandoned? He began by hating new persons 
and new places; but once he had made personal contacts 
with them, they became part and parcel of his own ego- 
ism. and thus sacredT^ From his window he could see the 
reedy banks of the lake, the swans, the battlements of 
the Wicked Lord’s forts, and the fair hills stripped of 
their woods. One door opened into the haunted cham¬ 
ber, an unfurnished stone apartment, wherein from time 
to time, at night, a quaking servant-girl would encounter 
a black-hooded monk. A built-in staircase led down to 
another room which served him as study and drawing¬ 
room. A few rooms had been furnished for friends. 
But the rest of the place, the vast vaulted corridors, the 
numerous cells opening out of the cloister, remained bare 
and abandoned. 

How he loved Newstead! He never tired of his 
dreaming there: now stretched nearly all day long on a 
sofa, trying rhymes or sketching a poem; now in the 
garden, where he liked to work leaning on the trunk 
of an oak felled by the Wicked Lord, which formed a 
natural, ivy-dad desk. 

He had no desire to know the neighbouring squires ; 
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a few of them paid calls, which he left unreturned. - - 

invitation to dine at Annesley, however, he accepted, be¬ 
ing anxious to face the ordeal of seeing his Mary again, 
married, now Mrs. Chaworth-Musters: “I was seated 
near a woman to whom, when a boy, I was. as much at¬ 
tached as boys generally are, and more than .a man 
should be. I knew this before I went, and was deter¬ 
mined to be valiant, and converse with sang froid; but 
instead I forgot my valour and my nonchalance, and 
never opened my lips even to laugh, far less to speak; 
the lady was almost as absurd as myself, which made the 
object of more observation than if we had conducted 
ourselves with easy indifference. You will think all this 
great nonsense. . . . What fools we are I We cry for 
a plaything, which, like children, we are never satisfied 
with till we break open, though like them we cannot get 
rid of it by putting it in the fire.” A nurse brought in a 
little girl of two years old. Byron was pained when he 
detected in that still half-moulded face the firm, attrac¬ 
tive features of the father, and those eyes into which he 
had so often gazed on the Diadem Hill. He looked at 
the husband, this vigorous man who boasted that he had 
never opened but one book —Robinson Crusoe. The 
dogs were barking in the kennel near by. Mary said not 
a word. She was stealthily observing that Byron had 
become slim and handsome. When he got back to New- 
stead, he threw himself on his sofa and wrote a po em:~* ^ 

Well, thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too; 

For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 

When late I saw thy favourite child, 

I thought my jealous heart would break; 
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Blit \rhefi the unccmscitim infant smiledi 
I kissed it for its mothcrV sake, 

I lissecl it,™atui repressed my sii^hs 
Its father in its fiice to sec; 

Bnt then it had its nintlierlH eyes, 

And they were al! m Imt iiici me. 

M*iry» adieu! I nuist away; 

While tfinu are blest FlI not repine; 

Btti near tlice I can iiefcr stiyi 
My heart wuld »on aplii be thine, 

***».* 

Away! Away! my early dream 
Rrnu-mhtaucf tu-vri must awake: 

Oh! wherr is !^*r!u*‘s fahlrd strraiu? 

My ftadisli hrart, fu* still, tir break. 

The only people he desired to see were his Camhridjje 
friends. He took pride in showin^jj them his Ahliry, atui 
Hobhouse was the lirst to come. Byron enjoyed iieijjjj 
with nohlumsc; they hud a grunihiin}^, affectionately 
gruff friendship for each other; and when together, they 
wrirked like an okl ami faithtul crmple, each on his own 
account, Bynm on his satire, which he daily stiffetied 
ami sharpened, and Hohhouse, contagiously affected, at 
certain philosophic poems. When they grew tired «if 
writing, they stripped and plunged into the lake, or, if 
the weather were too cold, into a curious underground 
pool which Byron had fashirnied hy a reconstruction of 
the^ monks* cellars. They amused themselves with the 
tratning of Boatswain, the Newfountlland, Byron jutttp- 
ing into the water fully clothed ami pretending to drown 
80 as to be rescued by his dog. Old Murray waited oji 
them at table; ami more than once, after dinner, Hob- 
house saw Byron fill a glass of rnadeira and hand it over 
his shoulder to Joe Murray as he stood behind his ch.uf, 
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saying with a cordiality that lit up his whole face: “Here, 
my old fellow!” 

A pleasant life. But the vicinity of Annesley was still 
painful. It is almost intolerable to live close to a woman 
one has loved. In her astonishment at the coldness of 
the man she has. known impassioned, she shows more 
tenderness; and Hope, most stubborn of sentiments, 
faintly renews its flush^But the victim knows it to be 
vain. The best remedy is flight—and Byron planned to 
go in the spring. He spoke of travel during his visits to 
Annesley, and when Mary in all innocence asked him 
why he wanted to go away she received some verses in 
reply: 

When Man, expelFd from Eden’s bowers, 

A moment linger’d near the gate, 

Each scene recall’d the vanish’d hours, 

And bade him curse his future fate. 

Thus, lady! will it be with me, 

And I must view thy charms no more: 

For, while I linger near to thee, 

I sigh for all I knew before. 

In flight I shall be surely wise, 

Escaping from temptation’s snare; 

11 cannot view my paradise. 

Without the wish of dwelling there. 

But he took good care not to show these verses to 
Hobhouse, who had a horror of sentimentalism, and 
whose favourite poet was Pope, the classic, the witty, 
the temperate. 

Poor Boatswain caught rabies. Byron nursed him like 
a friend, and sponged with his own bare hands the froth 
that ran from his gaping jaws. The Newfoundland re¬ 
mained affectionate to the last, and bit nobody but himself. 
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When he was dead, Byron said: ‘‘I have now lost every¬ 
thing except old Murray.” He had long kept saying that 
he wished to be buried with his dog, and he turned his 
attention to the construction of a vault. With a strange 
and characteristic gesture of defiance, he had this monu¬ 
ment raised on the site of the altar in the ruined chapel 
of the monks. A foundation of large circular steps led 
to a finely chiselled pedestal with an engraved inscription, 
supporting an antique urn, the beautiful outline of which 
stood out against the bare ogive windows. ' On one side 
of the pedestal he had inscribed: 

Near this spot 

ARE deposited THE REMAINS OF ONE 
WHO POSSESSED BeAUTY WITHOUT VaNITY 

Strength without Insolence 
Courage without Ferocity 

AND ALL THE VIRTUES OF MaN WITHOUT HIS ViCES. 

XhIS praise WHICH WOULD BE UNMEANING FlaTTERY 
IF INSCRIBED OVER HUMAN ASHES 
IS BUT A JUST TRIBUTE TO THE MeMORY OF 

Boatswain^ a Dog 

WHO WAS BORN AT NEWFOUNDLAND, MaY iSoJ, 

and died at Newstead Abbey, November i8, 1808. 

Byron told Joe Murray that he would have him buried 
in the same vault. But Murray showed scant enthusiasm. 
‘‘If I was sure his lordship would come here too,” he 
said, I should like it well enough; but I should not like 
to lie alone with the dog.” 

On January 22, 1809, Lord Byron of Newstead cele¬ 
brated his majority. In the Abbey courtyard an ox was 
roasted whole for the vassals, and at night a ball took 
place at which the grave Hanson danced, having come 
down from London to represent his noble client. An 
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indignant letter from Mrs. Byron denounced these 
sumptuary expenses. As for the young lord himself, he 
dined in London on egg and bacon, and a bottle of ale— 
a frugal meal, yet even that was an infraction of Byron’s 
strict regimen. On the eve of his coming-of-age, he had 
had news of the death of his friend Edward Long, 
drowned in a shipwreck on his way to Lisbon. Byron 
opened his old school-book again, his Scriptores Grad of 
Harrow days, on the cover of which he had written, only 
four years ago: “Wildman on my left hand, Long on my 
right . . .” and added: 

Eheu Lugaces, Posthume! Posthume! 

Lahuntur anni. . . . 

B. January gth, 1809.—Of the four persons whose names are 
here mentioned, one is dead, another in a distant climate, all 
separated, and not five years have elapsed since they sat together 
in school, and none are yet twenty-one years of age. 

The grave was already playing a strangely premature 
part in this adolescence. No longer was it on the tomb 
of the unknown Peachey that he would dream, but on 
that of the dog Boatswain—that is, on his own—and 
over the resting-places of his vanished friends f^ and over 
that wherein lay buried the loves of hi ^ childhood, j Life 
was like this, and the Byrons were marked down for woe. 
So be it. Destiny must just be defied. Dallas, the duti¬ 
ful Dallas, called at his hotel that evening of his coming- 
of-age, and found him very brilliant—and more flippant 
than ever regarding matters of religion. 

Nothing remained now but to leave England, and 
Hobhouse had promised to go with him. But whither 
bound? Byron had no idea. To the East to Persia 
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11 > India—to the Tropics perhaps. It mattered little, so 
' * as he could leave Aimesley, memories, creditors, all 

^ behind, 'riierc was nothinj? to hoKl him. The 
■•vviiger had become a figure in the distance; and in any 
she would have Newstead during his absence. He 
‘ Y needed to settle up a few urgent affairs. 

^ be first of these was the publication of the satire, 
t last it had been completed, brilliant, fillctl to over- 
ing with venom, and so malicious that Dallas, who 
■ entrusted with finding a publisher, had to try several 
' f * irc he could find one to print it. Not only were the 
critics harshly dealt with, but most of the 
^ poets as well: even 'Fhomas Mot»re, so much 

-i lijtired by tlie Harrovian youth: and even hii own 
- • rtiian, Loial Carlisle, against whom Byron lum h.tr- 
tired tresh grievances. Not only had Carlisle made 
’ » ” -icknowledgimait «>f the dedication of llattrs o/ /.//r- 
■ ' ■*, l)ey(utd a letter t>f cult! cttmmonplaces, Init hr had 
a : wriggled out of cojitplying with his warii’s reqursis 

- ' '■ the sinipiest services. Being now of full age, Hyriot 
. 4. I i ormally to take his seat in the ! louse of l.ortls, and 
yfi occa.sit»ns it was customary for a ymmg peer to 

-irttmdctl hy a relative or frieml. He wrote t<* Car- 
i' tlr' ; he received only ativice in reply. So Byron went 
: ■ .done, on March 13, to take his seat in the Upper 

1 *• obliging Dallas was his only c<jmpanion, shocked 

^.4 -Sic**? a young man of such birth and talents s*t tom- 

I y ignored and neglected hy his family that not a 
n ■ %%'as with him on such a day. Byron liimself was 

.. » cic-lly aware of ht>w s<jlitary he was in the Wi»r!d. d'lie 
* * %"*l«jges of rank and title which would he his w'cre very 
I'lngland at that time was entirely ruled hy the 
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descendants of a few noble families; and both of the 
great parties in the State drew their chiefs from that 
aristocracy of which Byron ought tO' have been part. 
The conduct of this aristocracy was still marked by 
all the freedom of the eighteenth century, and the most 
immoral actions were instantly forgiven to such of its 
members as could perpetrate them with sure-handed 
detachment. It was not surprising that the young Byron 
should rate his being a lord very highly indeed. But 
unfortunately his circumstances left him on the outer¬ 
most fringe of this delightful society. He had the title, 
but neither the privileges, the friendships, nor the neces- 
sary competence. 

He was received In the ante-chamber by an official 
who went to advise the Lord Chancellor of his arrival. 
There were only a few peers present in the splendid 
chamber with its gilded woodwork when Byron entered. 
He passed in front of the Woolsack, where Lord Eldon, 
the Lord Chancellor, presided over the House, and went 
forward to the table at which he had to take the oath. 
At the end of the brief ceremony the Lord Chancellor 
left his seat, and walked up to him with outstretched 
hand. Byron gave a stifE salutation, hardly touching 
Lord Eldon’s hand with his fingertips. The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor was hurt, and resumed his place. Byron threw 
himself carelessly on one of the vacant Opposition 
benches, and, after a few minutes, rose to join Dallas 
again outside, remarking to him: “If I had shaken hands 
heartily he would have set me down for one of his party 
—but I will have nothing to do with any of them, on 
either side. I have taken my seat, and now I will go 

abroad.” . 

A fortnight later English BarM and Scgtch^_eviewej£ 
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made Its appearance. The satire was highly successful. 
The steely sureness of the lines pointed to an unmistak¬ 
able talent. The volume was unsigned, but the name of 
Lord Byron was attached to it by all the men of letters, 
by some with rancour, by others admiringly, but by all 
with astonishment. It was a Roland for an Oliver, and 
a round had been won; he had nothing left to do in this 
country. All that he lacked to be off was money. With 
£12,000 of debts to his name, to whom could Byron turn 
to borrow the necessary £4,000? Hanson was instructed 
to find the sum. If need be, he must sell one of his 
properties; but it must be Rochdale, not Newstead: 

. . - come what may, Newstead and I stand or fall to¬ 
gether. I have now lived on the spot, I have fixed my 
heart upon it, and no pressure, present or future, shall 
induce me to barter the last vestige of our Inheritance. 
I have that pride within me which will enable me to 
support difficulties. I can endure privations; but could I 
obtain in exchange for Newstead Abbey the first fortune 
in the country, I would reject the proposition. . . . Mr. 
Hanson talks like a man of business on the subject—^I 
feel like a man of honour, and I will not sell Newstead.” 

One means of salvation would have been to marry a 
rich heiress. This had been Mrs. Byron’s view when she 
saw her son on the road to ruin “unless, indeed, coal 
mines turn to gold mines, or that he mends his fortune 
in the old and usual way by marrying a woman with two 
or three hundred thousand pounds. . . . He must marry 
a woman of fortune this spring; love matches Is all non¬ 
sense.” And Byron himself wrote; “I suppose it will end 
in my marrying a Golden Dolly, qt blowing my brains 
out, it does not much matter which, the remedies are 
nearly alike. The solution was actually found in the 
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quite unexpected way of a loan from Scrope Davies. The 
witty and stammering Davies had continued to lead in 
London the gambling life he had led at Cambridge, losing 
and winning on a very large scale. His friends would 
leave him in the small hours, drunk, in some gaming¬ 
house, and find him again next day, miraculously returned 
home, still asleep in the late afternoon, with a chamber¬ 
pot beside his bed crammed with several thousands of 
pounds. Heaven alone knew how they’d been won, and 
Scrope knew not where. On some such auspicious morn¬ 
ing, Davies was able to advance Byron the sum necessary 
for his travels. 

Before setting off, Byron was anxious to arrange a 
gathering at Newstead of that little Cambridge group 
whose keen-edged intelligence had been so potent In 
modelling his own. In May, 1809, the lighthearted 
Matthews, and Hobhouse the methodical, came to stay 
at the Abbey. A few days were passed in amusing 
foolery. The seeming solemnity of the place and Its 
haunting shades gave the spice of contrast to the revelling 
of the young men. At the entrance, to the right of the 
steps leading Into the hall, was chained a bear; to the left, 
a wolfhound. If you came In without a call to announce 
your arrival, you only escaped the bear and the hound 
to find yourself under the fire of a group of young marks¬ 
men practising with their pistols beneath the vaulting. 
They numbered five. Including the young lord of the 
house. They rose late in the mornings, and breakfast 
remained on the table until everyone had come down. 
Then they read, fenced, continued their pistol-practice, 
went for a ride, rowed on the lake, or played with the 
bear. Dinner was between seven and eight. And after 
dinner, they passed round a human skull brimming with 
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burgundy. It was the skull of some monk, whose skele¬ 
ton had been struck by the gardener’s spade. Byron had 
had it mounted as a cup by a Nottingham jeweller, who 
had sent it back “with a very high polish, and of a mottled 
colour like tortoiseshell.” On this goblet he had com¬ 
posed the lines: 

I lived, I loved, I quaff’d, like thee: 

I died: let earth my bones resign; 

Fill up —thou canst not injure me; 

The worm hath fouler lips than thine. 

Better to hold the sparkling grape 
l'h:m nurse the earth-worm’s slimy hotnl; 

And circle in the g«ihlet’.s shape 

The drink of g(Kls, than reptile’s food. 

As a final touch to this macabre setting, the guests 
attired themselves in monkish habits, and Byron, as Abbot 
of Newstead, or Abbot of the Skull, as his friemh 
called him, presitled over the chapter, crosier In hand. 
7 he cellar was good, atul the servant-maid.s provitled the 
other pleasures of the company. Byron was quite proud 
of this little troupe of pretty girls recruited for his Imuse- 
hold in the neighbouring villages. 7'hese lax morals 
seemed to him feudal and idyllic, not to say llatteniig as 
well. In local legend the Abbey was becoming the seat 
of a new Wicketl Lord, and the Newstead horses were 
coming to forget the Britlal Path of Annesley. 

I'hus passed the month of May. It was decided that 
in June Hobhouse and Byron would start together ft»r 
Gibraltar, and thence go on to Malta and the Liast. I ie 
did not see his sister Augusta before leaving. In iHaj 
she had married the famous cousin, Colonel Leigh, a 
gentleman-in-waiting to the Prince Regent, and iivetl 
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at Six Mile Bottom, near Newmarket. She had given 
birth to a little daughter during the previous year, and 
Byron wrote to her; *T return you my best thanks for 
making me an uncle, and forgive the sex this time; but 
the next must he a nephew. ... Mrs. Byron I have 
shaken off for two years, and I shall not resume her 
yoke in future. ... I never can forgive that woman, 
or breathe in comfort under the same roof. I am a very 
unlucky fellow, for I think I had naturally not a bad 
heart; but it has been so bent, twisted, trampled upon, 
that it has now become as hard as a Highlander’s heel¬ 
piece.” Thereafter, letters became few. When the 
satire was published, Augusta had sided with Lord Car¬ 
lisle, and for this Byron bore her a grudge. Still another 
bond was loosening. 

Nevertheless, this heart as hard as a Highlander s 
heelpiece was still very sensitive. Byron made a collec¬ 
tion of portraits of his friends to take with him on his 
travels. Enslaved to that need for clustering his do¬ 
mestic gods around him, he commissioned one of the 
leading miniaturists of the day to paint portraits of his 
friends. Yet they were a heartless crew, he found. To 
make his departure the dramatic climax he would have 
liked, he wished his friends could themselves have en¬ 
tered into his mood of melancholy. But they were cheer¬ 
ful fellows; they had ridden his horses, drunk his wine, 
and kissed-ys-^wenches^but hypocritical tears they re¬ 
fused. Just as in Harrow days he had been pained by 

Clare’s lukewarmness , sq _.t][aw-iie.xon^daiped_ of men in 

general. Dallas, during these last days, found him mis¬ 
anthropic, disgusted with life because he was grossly 
attacked in vile prints, more terrified than ever in femi- 
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nine society, and talking of friendship in the surly tones 
of a Timon of Athens execrating humanity on the thresh¬ 
old of his cave. 

Before he left he suffered one last disappointment, in 
the aloofness of Lord Delawarr. True, they had ex¬ 
changed portraits surmounted by their family crests. But 
Delawarr was a being without a soul. “Will you believe 
It?” said Byron to Dallas, “I have just met Delawarr, and 
asked him to come and sit for an hour with me; he ex¬ 
cused himself; and what do you think was his excuse? 
He was engaged with his mother and some ladles to go 
shopping! And he knows I set out tomorrow, to be 
absent for years, perhaps never to return! Friendship! 
I do not believe I shall leave behind me, yourself and 
family excepted, and perhaps my mother, a single being 
who will care what becomes of me.” The incident left 
its mark on him. All his life he was to speak of the way 
Lord Delawarr had wounded him by deserting him, the 
eve of his departure, to go to a milliner’s with some 
women. Yes, Timon of Athens was in the right. So 
long as you had a pottage to give the curs to lap, you 
could have men’s mouths, men’s eyes, even men’s hearts. 
But only let them guess that death, or a journey, or ruin, 
was about to stop you from sharing in their pleasures, 
and instantly they would leave you bare, exposed to 
every wind that blows. Delawarr, in going to the mil¬ 
liner’s, can never have even faintly imagined that this 
trifling act would make him the target of such shattering 
Invective. 

Matthews behaved better. On the eve of the depar¬ 
ture he entertained Hobhouse and Byron to a magnificent 
dinner. Already the pair had jointly dropped into the 
tone proper to travellers, one of pleasantry, detachment, 
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and slight artificiality. Before embarking, Byron wrote 
some stanzas for_Ma3^J^Li.^er&:» 

’Tis done—and shivering in the gale 
The bark unfurls her snowy sail; 

And whistling o’er the bending mast, 

Loud rings on high the fresh ning blast; 

And I must from this land begone, 

Because I cannot loyAbwL 

Were these feelings genuine? Was he going away 
because he loved her still, and could not bear to live 
near to her? A man is not so simple as that. When he 
supped with Matthews and Hobhouse, when he laughed 
as he listened to the irresistible stutter of Scrope Davies, 
he had scarce a thought for Mrs. Musters. (*^ul,a first 
love brands a boy deeply; and of all those fair, sad 
memories round which Byron loved to weave his sei^- 
^us reveries, the Annesley days remained the sharpest^ 
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iSug-^iSri 

Lord Byron was the unique object of hi» own attentiwi. 

STBK0KAI. 


O N June 2fi, 1809, the two friends embarked m 
Captain Kidd’s packet at Falmouth, IwhiihI for 
f Jsbon. Hohhousc already revolving arch eolo^- 
tcal notes in his brain, took with him mu; hundred pens, 
two jjallons of ink, ami several volumes of blank paper. 
And once again Byron luui become the lodestonc for a 
whole troop of attendants. I'he aged Murray w'as to 
come as far as Gibraltar, the sea-air being beneHeiul to his 
health. I'he actual duties of hodyservant were entrtNrrd 
to William Metcher. the valet from Newstead, who had 
lately married, and grumbled at being partetl from his 
wife Sally, 'fhe train was completed by Robert Rtmhton, 
a young page ki iwn as Boh, a farmer’s son to whom 
Byron took a Hcy ’lu-cau.se, like myself, he seems a 
friendless am'- <1, ami by a (Jerman valet reconimriuled 
by Dr. Butler if Harrow. 

Hodgson received a description in beroi-cotnii‘ verse 
of the ileparture, and of I lohhouse vomiting forth now 
his breakfast and now his first travel impressions, ‘dt 
has pleaseil Pro^ndcnce to interfere in behalf of a suffer¬ 
ing public by giving him a spraineil wrist, so th.it hn 
cannot w'rite, ami there is a cessation of ink-shed. . . . 
I leave England without regret-—I shall return to il 
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without pleasure. I am like Adam, the first convict 
sentenced to transportation, ^^t | have no Eve, and have 
eaten no apple but what was sour as a crab.” 

And Mrs. Byron too had her farewell letter: ‘The 
world is all before me, and I leave England without re¬ 
gret, and without a wish to revisit anything it contains, 
except yourself, and your present residence. Believe 
me, yours ever sincerely. . . He had left her the 
bear, the wolfhound, and the Paphian girls. 

The voyage was trying. At Lisbon the travellers came 
into touch with the Continent at war. The French under 
Junot had just given place to the English troops of 
General Crawford. Hobhouse, the president of a radical 
club, was shocked by the morals of a country where a 
clerical tyranny ruled supreme. The dead lay exposed 
in the churches with saucers on their breasts, and their 
burials waited until enough money had been put in to pay 
the priest. The Inquisition had not been abolished. 
Men were Impressed for the army in the open street. 
Byron, more fiery than Hobhouse, and impatient of all 
constraint for others as for himself, was eager to preach 
rebellion, but he relished the contrast of the wretchedness 
of mankind with the beauty of the Portuguese scene. 
He enjoyed the orange trees gilding the deep green of 
the valleys, the monasteries perched on the tops of their 
crags. ‘T am very happy here, because I loves oranges, 
and talks bad Latin to the monks, who understand It, as 
it is like their own—and I goes into society (with my 
pocket-pistols), and I swims In the Tagus all across at 
once, and I rides on an ass or a mule, and swears Portu¬ 
guese, and have got a diarrhoea and bites from the 
mosquitoes. But what of that? Comfort must not be 
expected by folks that go a pleasuring.” 
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From Lisbon to Seville tliey travelled on horseback. 
The highway was dotted with erttsses, each commemo¬ 
rating a murder, and they met a prisoner and stmie spies 
wfu) were being taken to Seville to he hangcvl. In the 
spectacle of this world where death arul love bail always 
something direct, something animal, there was an appeal 
that went straight to Byron’s heart. From Seville he 
wrote to his mother that he was hnlgeil in the house <*f 
two fair Spaniards, and remarked that the wtnnen “‘.ire, 
in general, very handsome, with large black eyes, ami 
very fine forms, 'flie eldest honoured your son 

with very particular attention, embracing him with great 
tenderness at parting (f was there hut tliree tl.sysl, alter 
cutting ol! a lock of his hair, and presenting him with 
one of her own, alnnit three feet in length, whieh I send, 
and beg you will retain till my return. ! Irr last wortls 
were, Jtilas, tu furmosu! me mm ho ‘Adieu, \oti 

pretty fellow I you please me much,’ Site oftcreil me t 
share <d her apartment, which mv virtm- itiduerd tne to 
decline: she laughed, ami said I had smiir I’atglish amante 
(lover), ami atlded that she was going ti< fn* marrird to 
an officer in the Spanish iimiy.” Ami then hy «ay of 
Cadi/-—“sweet Cadi/, full of the finest wometi in Sp-iiti” 
—the two friends went on to (ubralt.tr. There they had 
to part with old Murray ami young Rudston. both of 
whom were worn out with travelling. Byron sent them 
hack tt» Newstead, and kept only Metdirr with him. 
I'o Mrs. Byron he wrote: “Pray take some rnttice of 
Robert, who will miss his master; |mi»r boy. he was very 
unwilling to return.” 

On board the Malta packet from Cuhralt.ir, Ibtblunwe 
was much liked by the passengers. He h.i 4 tnised with 
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them from the first, and in the evenings, after dinner, 
told anecdotes oyer the wine—they nearly all came from 
Scrope Davies, reflected Byron, listening from afar. 
Byron was less sociable, and was viewed with less favour. 
A sparing eater, he left the table before the others, and 
kept himself aloof, gazing at the sea and seeming to 
breathe the sombre poetry of the cliffs. With nightfall 
and the lighting of lamps, he went forward and sat on a 
roll of sailcloth, where he stayed for hours watching 
the play of moonbeams on the waves. Wrapped in their 
pale gleam, he seemed vaguely to recall the figure of 
Coleridge’s Mariner after he had slain the albatross. 
“He was a mystery in a winding-sheet, crowned in a 
halo.” His fellow-passengers mistook his craving for 
solitude for mere scornfulness, and judging him harshly, 
noted the downward glance of his eyes, the perturbed 
defiance of his mien. He never seemed natural; he 
handled Fletcher roughly; he seemed restless, ill at ease. 
Could they have guessed the painful anxiety of spirit 
masked by this conduct, they would have pitied him. 
Byron sought refuge,in the mute.cornpanionship of waves 
and stars because he was afraid of men. Only,, having 
once assumed an attitude because it was natural, .to _.hini, 
he had to keep to it because he thought it noble. As 
he watched the slow-swinging prow of the vessel cleaving 
the waters, he reflected that each wave was taking him 
one step the farther from his shames. Over the failures 
of his youth he still brooded, but with more of a melan¬ 
choly pleasure, and as if they were those of a stranger. 
Why should he not write a poem on this pilgrimage ? 

CErom ch ilf^hood tb*‘r‘* had been violent, emotions piling 
up within him, which now, fermenting in his burning 
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spirit, were forming a sort of molte n lavaD . . He 
conjured up a hero whom he would call by his old family 
name, Childe Burun, and this would be Byron, the mourn¬ 
ful, voluptuous Byron of whom Hobhouse knew nothing, 
and would understand nothing even if he did. . . . The 
vessel was dancing in the moonlight. 

On the third day out some of the passengers were 
amusing themselves on deck with pistol-shooting at bot¬ 
tles. Byron joined in, and proved the best shot. This 
restored his spirits. Hobhouse, whom he had been treat¬ 
ing in an offhand way on account of a harmless joke, 
informed his new friends with kindly but condescending 
indulgence, that he had to be treated just like a child. 

At Malta Byron took lessons in Arabic from a monk, 

and in platonic love from Mrs, Spencer^Smith. .This 

lady had undergone the most romantic adventures, been 
arrested by Napoleon’s soldiery, and rescued by an Ital¬ 
ian nobleman who had chivalrously respected her. “Her 
delicate elegance of bearing,” wrote the Duchesse 
d’Abrantes, “her white, diaphanous skin, her fair hair 
and willowy movements—a whole bearing impossible to 
describe except by saying that she was the most graceful 
of living creatures—all gave her the semblance of an 
apparition in a happy dream. . . . There was something 
of the sylph in her.” Her charming, short-sighted eyes 
looked at men with an uncertainty at once troubled and 
troubling. Byron was fascinated. But his brand-new 
philosophy of love forbade him to yield, and a naive 
grudge against sentiment gave him the will to be unsus¬ 
ceptible. 

Fair Florence found, in sooth with some amaze. 

One who, ’twas said, still sighed to all he saw, 
Withstand, unmpved, the lustre of her gaze. 
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“Rpp.ming ma rlilt^ heart”—that was how he liked 
now to see himself, an adept if he chose in that art of 
seduction which merely consists of a scorn for women 
and confidence in oneself, but disdainful of conquests too 
easily made. Was this true? The fair Florence received 
from Byron the great yellow diamond from the ring he 
wore, and her lovely, peering eyes were not so soon to 
vanish from his dreams. But he had no great difficulty 
in cutting free fron a this new Calypso.^ 

Albania at this time was an almost unknown country. 
Its wild mountains reminded Byron of the Scotland he 
had known in his childhood. The men wore skirts to the 
knee, not unlike the kilt, and goatskin cloaks. Ali, the 
Pacha of Yanina, a man renowned for his courage and 
his cruelty, was informed by the English Minister of the 
arrival of a young gendeman of noble birth, and invited 
the travellers to pay him a visit. The background en¬ 
chanted Byron, the Albanians in their broidered tunics, 
the Tartars with their high caps, the black slaves, the 
horses, the drums, the muezzin chanting from the min¬ 
arets of the mosques, “There is none other God than 
Allah.” The terrible Ali Pacha was a small man, seventy 
years of age, five-foot-six in height, with a white beard 
and manners of dignified courtesy. But he notoriously 
had no hesitation about roasting a foe on a gridiron, or 
flinging fifteen women into a lake for having annoyed his 
daughter-in-law. He asked why Byron had left his native 
country so young, and added that he would instantly 
have recognised his noble birth by the smallness of his 
ears, his curling hair, and the whiteness of his hands. 
These words delighted Byron so much that for several 
months they appeared in all his letters. Ali Pacha, a 
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Zeluco in real life, was long to remain one of Byron’s 
heroes. Love of power, scorn of moral and social laws, 
a taste for enwrapping mystery—the whole personality 
of AH moved Byron profoundly. Bandits, corsairs, rob¬ 
ber-chiefs—all such beings of the outlawed class ap¬ 
pealed to him, through reaction against hypocrisy, and 
through his appreciation of courage. His sympathy was 
returned, and the Pacha provided the two Englishmen 
with guides and an armed escort for their return. 

To traverse a wild country under the protection of a 
half-barbarian soldiery was a bold but intoxicating ad¬ 
venture. Byron discovered, as he imagined, that he was 
at heart a man of action. He feared nothing. He 
liked his Albanian warriors, finding them both simple 
and loyal, and having always a taste for primitive beings 
who divert the mind without burdening it. It was in 
their midst, at Yanina, that he began the writing of his 
Childe Burun, which, after the first Canto, became Childe 
Harold. He wrote it in the Spenserian stanza, the nine 
lines of which, he thought, gave scope for variety of 
tone. Hobhouse, for his part, was taking notes for a 
narrative. 

From Albania they wanted to go to Greece by sea, 
but were prevented by a storm and the incompetence of 
the sailors. “I was nearly lost in a Turkish ship of war, 
owing to the ignorance of the captain and crew, though 
the storm was not violent. Fletcher yelled after his 
wife, the Greeks called on all the saints, the Mussulmans 
on Allah; the captain burst into tears and ran below 
deck, telling us to call on God.” The sails were torn to 
shreds, the crew were incapable of handling the vessel, 
and Fletcher kept repeating, not unplausibly, that they 
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would all find “a watery grave.” Byron, whose leg pre¬ 
vented him from helping matters, was worn out by his 
vain efforts at consoling Fletcher and, wrapping himself 
in his Albanian cloak, lay down on deck and calmly went 
to sleep. When he woke the storm had spent itself and 
the vessel had been stranded on a beach where they were 
welcomed by Suliotes. This mountain clan of fierce and 
noble men had managed to remain a free people, serving 
the Pacha, but always as mercenaries, and paid before 
entering battle. They had an ugly reputation, but gave 
the shipwrecked travellers a kindly welcome, dried their 
clothes for them, fed them, and offered them the spectacle 
of a dance round the night-fires, and a magnificent song, 
the refrain of which boasted that they were “robbers all 
at Parga!” Later, when Byron begged them to accept 
a few coins, the chief answered him: “I wish you to love 
me, not to pay me.” 

The saying pleased Byron. He admired these men 
of violent passions, adepts in murder ^d in friendship. 
His scorn for religions waxed greater. \ In the space of 
a few weeks he had seen Catholics and Protestants, the 
Mussulman and the Orthodox, and found in them all the 
same human animal. “I like the Albanians much; they 
are not all Turks; some tribes are Christians. Butj t^ei£ 
religion makes little difference in their manner or con¬ 
duct.”? A favourite theme in his letters was the contrast 
between poor William Fletcher of Newstead who plodded 
along beneath the rains of the Albanian mountains under 
an umbrella, and his new native attendants, all indifferent 
and all splendid. “Fletcher, like all Englishmen, is very 
much dissatisfied, though a little reconciled to the Turks 
by a present of eighty piastres from the Vizier. . . . 
He has suffered nothing but from cold, heat, and vermin, 
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but he is not valiant, and is afraid of robbers and 
tempests.” 

Rebuffed by the sea, they decided to reach Greece 
overland. It was a magnificent ride through the moun¬ 
tains. In the evenings the Suliote escort sang stanzas 
which Byron, helped by the interpreter, transposed. And 
at last they reached the plains and halted in a small 
town called Missolonghi, on the edge of a vast lagoon. 
They were in Greece. 

Byron was stirred. From childhood he had loved 
this land, through the poets and the writers of history. 
Nor was he disappointed. To eyes accustomed to the 
stern northern climes, landscapes wreathed in mist, 
shifting veils of cloud, this indigo sky and light air, those 
rocky mountains picked out with touches of ochre and 
saffron, made up a picture of light and joy. He crossed 
the Gulf of Lepanto, first as far as the white fortified 
town of Patras, and then again in the other direction 
to -land at the foot of Parnassus. Every word of the 
guide kindled a memory. Here was the country of Me¬ 
leager and Atalanta, the land of the boat of Erymanthus. 
That snowy ridge seen in the distance was Helicon, and 
there was a thrill in lying down beside the cave of Pythia. 
At Delphi Hobhouse and Byron carved their names on 
the columns of a temple. Huge birds were wheeling 
overhead. Eagles, said Byron; buzzards, said Hob- 
house. But even Hobhouse warmed as they approached 
Athens. To the natural beauties of the scene were added 
potent associations: courage, the love of freedom, the 
taste for beauty, eloquence—the grandest human virtues 
had sprung from this parched and pure soil. 

At last, on December 24, 1809, after riding the 
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whole morning through the pines and olives, one of the 
guides called out: “My lord! My lord! The village!” 
It was Athens. Down there in the plain, some way off, 
they saw a town clustering round a high rock, and beyond 
the town, the sea. 

The guide’s word was exact. Athens at that time was 
a large village. The Turks were in occupation of the 
town, and, being more conquerors than administrators, 
were abandoning it to its fate. In the official cafe near 
the bazaar the Agas could be seen squatting and smoking 
their narghilis. A Turkish garrison was encamped on 
the Acropolis, to which Byron and Hobhouse climbed, 
bearing the Ottoman governor a gift of sugar and tea. 
They were cordially welcomed by this famished func¬ 
tionary, who had to pay his men out of his own allow¬ 
ance of 150 piastres. He walked them round the 
white fragments of the temples. “Ah, my lord,” said 
Fletcher, “what fine chimneypieces could be made with 
all this marble!” Byron seemed more interested in 
the memories of Pericles than in the beauty of the 
Parthenon. “Well, this is really very grand,” said 
Hobhouse.—“Very like the Mansion House,” answered 
Byron coldly.—^Yet he was moved by the contrast 
between the past splendour of the spot and its present 
meanness. Was it from Newstead that he had derived 
this taste for ruined buildings and ruined empires ? Did 
he find there some shadowy symbol of his own destiny? 
It was more complex. His courage, his need for escape, 
marked him out as one of those men who are born for a 
life of action. And he knew it. With admiring envy he 
followed the meteoric rise of a Bonaparte. But his 
infirmity doomed him to a lacklustre life, and he 
savoured at once the grandeur and the hollowness of 
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other men’s actions. Just as he used to enjoy sitting 
amongst the graves on Harrow Hill, so now he took his 
pleasure brooding over the shattered columns of that 
vast graveyard of empires that stretches bordered by 
pines and cypresses, from Gibraltar to the Hellespont. 

If the slavery of the populace had shocked him in 
Portugal, it outraged him still more in the land of ME- 
tiades and Themistocles; and the manuscript of Childe 
Harold was filled with calls to rebellion: 

Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth! 

Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great! 

Who now shall lead thy scatter’d children forth. 

And long accustom’d bondage uncreate? 

Not such thy sons who whilome did await. 

The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 

In bleak Thermopylae’s sepulchral strait— 

Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 

Leap from Eurota’s banks, and call thee from the tomb ? 

“What can I do?” said a young Athenian to him one 
day, when Byron had been reproaching him with sub¬ 
missiveness. 

Slave I” cried Byron. “You are not worthy to bear 
the name of Greek! W^hat can you do? Avenge your¬ 
self!” 

Hobhouse and he had rented rooms in two neighbour¬ 
ing houses, Byron with the widow of a British vice- 
consul, Mme. Theodora Macri. An open balcony looked 
down on an inner courtyard, where a lemon tree grew 
and three young girls came and played, ^yron TOuld 
not miss this opportunity of falling in love, with Greece 
rather than a Greek. “I almost forgot to tell you that 
I am dying for love of three Greek girls at Athens, 
sisters. I lived in the same house. Teresa, Mariana 
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a^d Katinka are the names of these divinities—^all of 
them under fifteen.” For Teresa, the eldest, he wrote 
a poem: 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, oh, give me back my heart! 

Or, since that has left my breast. 

Keep it now, and take the rest! 

Hear my vow before I go, 

Zdoiq fwv oxs ayaTiS) 

“My life, I love you”—a fine refrain, though in point 
of fact it was Childe Ha rold rather than Byron, who, 
loved Teresa. Nevertheless, it was for her that, follow- 
ing~an "Lastern love-usage he had been told of, he one 
day tore his breast with the point of his dagger. She 
accepted the gesture with the. utmost calm, as a homage 
due to her beaut^^ 

The French consul, Fauriel, accompanied them through 
Attica. Through groves of olive and meadows of 
asphodel they proceeded as far as Cape Sunium. The 
white columns of a temple enframed the “purple sea,” 
and on one of them Byron, the eternal schoolboy, wrote 
his name. Then, seated on the marble steps, he drank 
in the calm of the promontory where he was alone with 
the waves. He felt very happy. This perpetual spring¬ 
time, this cloudless sky, were heavenly. He grew attached 
to the Greeks. “They are ungrateful,” he-said, “but 
who has ever done the Greek people a service?” W^hat 
gratitude need they owe to their Turkish oppressors— 
to the English who robbed the Acropolis of its master¬ 
pieces—to the French who gave them advice and no 
help? Byron was furious to see Lord Elgin’s agents 
negligently spoiling the metopes of the Parthenon. Even 
th^ Turkish governor wept when he saw one of th^ 
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pediments being smashed. All the same, for all his 
love of the Greeks, Byron got along well with the Turks. 
The town prefect was so attentive as to beat a man 
who had insulted the two Englishmen, with fifty blows 
of a rod in the presence of Fletcher. Hobhouse was 
gratified, and made a note: “Whatever I may think of 
it at home, abroad autocracy has its advantages.” 

A pilgrim can make no halt. An English vessel, the 
Pylades, was setting out for Smyrna; they took passage 
on board. Amid the Isles they were rocked by the waves 
of the sea of Ulysses, waves the colour of wine-lees, 
with crests of opal. And at Smyrna Byron completed 
the second Canto of his poem. Hobhouse had no great 
opinion of it. Exaggerated sentiments, he kept saying, 
and rhetorical declamation; he preferred Pope. Byron 
himself, very fond of eighteenth-century poetry, was al¬ 
most astounded by what had been the spontaneous ex¬ 
pression of his emotions; but he stuffed the manuscript 
away at the bottom of his portmanteau. He would find 
some other path to fame. 

The frigate which brought them from Smyrna to Con¬ 
stantinople put in at the Isle of Tenedos. From there 
he saw the entrance to the Dardanelles, the narrow deft 
that separates two continents. A swift tide flowed like 
a river between two high banks, bare and dull-hued. 
Afl^Ahat, w^s t he H ellespont, wher£ Leander had swum 
jpW Byron,was eager to imitatThrm. 

He made two attempts. The first failed, but on May' 
3 he succeeded, swimming from Europe to Asia and 
remaining an hour and a half in the water. His cora- 
Mr. Ekenhead, beat him by five minutes. Neither 
of them was tired, only rather chilled, and Byron was 
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prodigiously proud of himself. He wrote to his mother, 
to Hodgson, to the whole world, that he had SAVum from 
Sestos to Abydos, and the exploit, together with com¬ 
plaints about Fletcher, and the praise bestowed by Ali 
Pacha on the smallness of his ears, became one of the 
main themes of his letters. “I shall begin by telling 
you, having only told it you twice before, that I swam 
from Sestos to Abydos. I do this that you may be 
impressed with proper respect for me, the performer; 
for I plume myself over this achievement more than I 
could possibly do on any kind of glory, political, poetical, 
or rhetorical.” 

During this stay on Tenedos he saw the Troad. Mount 
Ida, calling up memories of Harrow, overlooked the 
Trojan plain; of the city there remained nothing but the 
tombs of its destroyers, large mounds that recalled the 
Danish barrows in parts of the English countryside. 
Faithful to his taste for the final void and the sleep of 
heroes, JByron lingered in meditation before the tomb 
of Achilles. And then the frigate set sail for Con¬ 
stantinople, dropping anchor between the Seraglio and 
the Seven Towers on May 13, 1810. 

It was the situation of Stamboul that Byron chiefly 
enjoyed—the European and Asian slopes all dotted with 
palaces, the gilded cupola of St. Sophia, the island of 
Prinkipo faintly sketched in the distance. St. Sophia 
itself struck him as decidedly inferior to St. Paul’s in 
London. “I speak like a cockney,” he said. It was 
true. Hobhouse’s judgment was that the oriental 
bazaars are “not very striking buildings to one ac¬ 
quainted with the shops and wealth of London.” Still, it 
was interesting to stroll among the tombs of the Sultans, 
in a scarlet uniform broidered with gold, and a plumed 
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hat, and followed up by the janissaries whom Byron 
had of course engaged. The Ambassador, Sir Robert 
Adair, and his secretary, Stratford Canning, treated the 
pair of pilgrims as persons of importance, and they were 
presented to the Chief Pacha. Regarding the visit to 
the Government palace, a dispute of etiquette arose be¬ 
tween Lord Byron and Mr. Canning, and as the latter 
refused to take second place in the procession, Byron 
left it. He sulked for three days, and then wrote a dig- 
nified letter acknowledging that he had been wrong. He 
went down the Bosphorus again, and went to sit on the 
blue rocks of the Symplegades which stand sentinel at its 
entrance and, as the ancients declared, closed in to crush 
passing vessels. He did nothing all day long but smoke, 
ride on horseback, and row across to Sweet Waters on 
the Asiatic side; but he was satisfied. Fletcher was the 
sole thorn in his flesh: “the perpetual lamentations after 
beef and beer, the stupid, bigoted contempt for every¬ 
thing foreign, and the insurmountable incapacity of ac¬ 
quiring even a few words of any language, rendered 
him, like all other English servants, an incumbrance. I 
do assure you, the plague of speaking for him, the 
comforts he required (more than myself by far), the 
pilaws which he could not eat, the wines which he could 
not drink, the beds where he could not sleep, and the 
long list of calamities, such as stumbling horses, want of 
tea, etc., which assailed him, would have made a lasting 
source of laughter to a spectator and inconvenience to a 
master.” 

At last, on July 24, 1810, Byron and Hobhouse left 
Constantinople. Hobhouse returned to England; Byron 
wished to make another stay at Athens. There was no 
grief in their parting. For a year they had made good- 
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humoured fun of each other, but a long voyage is a stern 
test of a friendship and a change was welcome. To his 
mother Byron wrote: “I am very glad to be once more 
alone, for I was sick of my companion,—^not that he 
was a bad one, but because my nature leads me to soli¬ 
tude, and that every day adds to this disposition.” The 
parting was agreeably pathetic; Hobhouse described it 
in his journal: “Took leave, non sine lacrymis, of this 
singular young person, on a little stone terrace at the 
end of the bay, dividing with him a little nosegay of 
flowers; the last thing perhaps that I shall ever divide 
with him.” Hobhouse’s letter to Byron after their part¬ 
ing ended with the following postscript: I kept the 
half of your little nosegay till It withered entirely, and 
even then I could not bear to throw it away. I can’t 
account for this, nor can you either, I dare say.” He 
was fond of Byron, fonder than he would say. As for 
Chllde Harold, the sentimentalist In verse was by no 
means so in prose. “Your last letter,” he said, closes 
pathetically with a postscript about a nosegay; I advise 
you to Introduce that into your next sentimental novel. 
I am sure I did not suspect you of any fine feelings, and 
I believe you were laughing, but you are welcome.” 


During his second sojourn in Athens Byron lodged at 
the monastery of the Capucins. It was a beautiful place, 
Hymettus In front, the Acropolis behind, with the Tem¬ 
ple of Zeus on the right and the town to the left. “Eh, 
Sir, there’s a situation, there’s your picturesque! Noth¬ 
ing like that. Sir, in Lunnon, no not even the Mansion 
Hous'e.” The monument of Lysicrates was enclosed 
within the monastery buildings, a charming little circular 
temple out of which the monks had made a library, open- 
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ing on a grove of orange trees. The life led in this 
monastery was none too sanctified. Besides the Padre 
Abbate there was a scuola consisting of six adolescent 
raga%ziy three of whom were Catholics, and three Ortho¬ 
dox. Byron organised boxing contests between.Catholics 

and Orthodox, and the abbot rejoiced to see the Catho¬ 
lics win. The life was like that of a school, gay, noisy 
and licentious, and Byron, who had never ceased to re¬ 
gret his Harrow friends, joined in it with boyish delight. 
He had conceived one of his protective passions for 
young Nicolo Giraud, a new Edleston, a French pro¬ 
tege, a Greek subject, who spoke Italian and taught 
Byron that language. “I am his ‘Padrone’ and his 
amico’ and the Lord knows what besides. It is about 
two hours since, that, after informing me that he was 
most desirous to follow me over the world, he concluded 
by telling me it was proper for us not only to live, but 
morite insieme/^ 

The days were long peals of laughter. Byron was 
roused in the morning by these young Italian sprites 
crying, Venite abassoF ^—to which the voice of the 
brother gravely replied, "Bisogno bastonare.” Intrigues 
were past counting. The mother of Teresa^ Macri had„ 
on the scene. ‘‘She was mad enough to 
imagine I was going to marry the girl: but I have betted 
Fletcher, the married man who had so 
loudly bewailed the separation from his Sally, had taken 
a Greek mistress; and the two Albanian servants and the 
interpreter had followed his example. “Vive Famourr 
wrote Byron to Hobhouse. “I chatter with everybody, 
good or bad, and tradute prayers out of the mass ritual; 
but my lessons are sadly Interrupted by scamperings, 
and eating fruit, and pel tings and playings: and I am, 
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in fact, at school again, and make as little improvement 
now as I did there, my time being wasted in the same 
way.” In the evenings there were amazing receptions 
of Turkish dignitaries at the Reverend Abbot’s. The 
Mufti of Thebes and the Governor of Athens got drunk, 
despite Mohammed, and the Attic feast shone bril- 
liandy. 

JJaturallj he had to swim across .the Pkasais. The 
boy Nicolo was a poor swimmer. As Byron was diving 
from the breakwater an English voice hailed him from 
a vessel near by. It was the Marquis of Sligo, a Harrow 
friend, who was on board a brig that belonged to him, 
in company with Lady Hester Stanhope. Byron was 
quite well pleased to meet them, and made several ex¬ 
cursions with them; but he was far from being so natural 
with these English people as he was with his young 
Italians. Lady Hester was rather severe: “he had a 
great deal of vice in his looks—^his eyes set close to¬ 
gether, and a contracted brow. . . • Strange character: 
his generosity was for a motive; one time he was mop¬ 
ish, and nobody was to speak to him; another, he was 
for being jocular with everybody.” One contact with 
English company, and the frail structure of his happiness 
quivered. Their presence alone sufi&ced to conjure up a 
society for which Byron had both a conscious horror 
and an unconscious respect. Once away .from boys or 
from foreigners, he was haunted by the preoccupation 
of what people might-think of him. He knew that he 
was a crazy, outlandish fellow, ...He had childish super¬ 
stitions, and strange habits, such as that- of always hav". 
ing loaded pistols at his bedside. He did not like being 
observed. Hobhouse himself had been cramping, and 
if Fletcher frequently Irritated his master. It was largely 
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because, even in this wild Athenian life, amid the orange 
trees, the boy monks and the Turks, the Sancho of New- 
stead stdl persisted, a slightly comical but none the less 
formidable guardian of the Conventions. 

^ During this second stay Byron made several expedi¬ 
tions into the Morea, going as far as Tripolitza, and 
always making a halt at Patras, where the British con¬ 
sul, Mr. Strane, acted as his banker. He liked this port 
where the vessels with their painted hulls, recalling the 
heet of Agamemnon, unfurled their sails beneath the 
steep white town. But it was an unhealthy spot; when 
the wind blew across from Missolonghi, and in the mos¬ 
quito season, malaria reigned supreme. Byron, badly 
looked after, very nearly died of it. What could a poor 
eyil with fever do against a murderous doctor? He 
wrote a little epitaph for himself: 

Youth, Nature, and relenting Jove, 

To keep my lamp m strongly strove; 

But Romanelli was so stout. 

He beat all three—~and blew it out* 

Fletcher had lost his head; but fortunately his" Albanian 
attendants nursed him, and told the doctor that they 
would kiU him if their master died. Was it this threat, 
or Jove, or youth ? At last Byron picked up again. JThis 
iUne^ad enabled him to judge how little he clung to 
life. There he lay, alone, his teeth chattering with ifever, 
two months by sea from his native land. "Hooked to 
death as a rehef from pain, without a wish for an after 
life, but a confidence that the God who punishes in this 
existence had left that last-asylum for the weary.” And 

«dded,_in Greek: “He whom the gods love dies 
young.U ' “ . 
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He returned to Athens worn out and very pale, and 
the regime that he followed to preserve his slimness and 
beauty was certainly not one to build up his strength— 
a Turkish bath three times a week, his drink a compound 
of water and vinegar, and rice as his sole nourishment. 
His life throughout that winter was much the same as 
before his illness. He worked a little, and wrote a couple 
of satires, one in the manner of Pope, Hints from Hor-^ 
acey znd the other a piece of slashing invective against 
Lord Elgin, The Curse of Minerva. C^nt day he asked 
one of the Capucins, Father Paul d’Yvree, if he could be 
allowed to inhabit one of the cells. Perhaps a monastic 
life would save him from his boredom and melancholy. 


He said that he was no atheist, and asked the father for 
a crucifix, which he kissed with tear ^^R el igion , like 
everything, had to be a strong sensation for ByronT^^ 


Hanson was sending no further remittances and was 
demanding the presence of his client to defend Newstead 
and Rochdale, which were threatened by creditors and 
lawyers. Alas, he must go home! And Fletcher was 
sent off as advance guard, laden with baggage and a let¬ 
ter for Mrs. Byron: “Pray take care of my books and 
several boxes of papers, and pray leave me a few bot¬ 
tles of champagne to drink, for I am very thirsty. . . . 
I suppose you have your house full of silly women, prat¬ 
ing scandalous things.” 

Travel had improved Fletcher, and he was less in¬ 
sular. “Fletcher, after having been toasted and roasted, 
and baked, and grilled, and eaten by all sorts of creeping 
things, begins to philosophise, is grown a refined as well 
as a resigned character, and promises at his return to 
become an ornament to his own parish, and a very promi- 
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nent person in the future family pedigree of the Fletch¬ 
ers.” 

A few weeks after the valet, the master himself em¬ 
barked on the Volage frigate, Nicolo Giraud accom¬ 
panying him as far as Malta. He brought home two 
Greek servants; one of the Albanian servitors, whom 
he had to dismiss, rushed from his room In tears. “For 
my own part, when I remembered that, a short time be¬ 
fore my departure from England, a noble and most In¬ 
timate associate had excused himself from taking leave 
of me because he had to attend a female relation to a 
milliner’s, I felt no less surprised than humiliated by the 
present occurrence and the past recollection.” 

From Malta the voyage took thirty-four days. He 
was alone, without interesting companions, but he liked 
his solitude. All In all he had not been unhappy on 
these travels of his. He had been nearly wrecked in a 
Turkish boat, enjoyed a passion for a married lady at 
Malta, visited a Pacha, loved three young Greeks in 
Athens, crossed the Dardanelles, written some verses, 
and learnt Italian in the monastery. He had viewed 
splendid scenery, evoked heroic memories, recaptured six 
months of youth. He had talked with Frenchmen, Ital¬ 
ians, Greeks, Turks, and Americans, and had been able 
to estimate the ideas and manners of other countries. A 
century of smoking in the London clubs, or yawning In a 
country-house, could not have given him a tithe of the 
useful and amusing knowledge he now possessed. 

It is always interesting to observe, in the course of 
a life, the gradual formation of the stony strata which, 
hardened by time, will shape and limit a man’s character. 
On the ancestral basis of Gordon violence and Byron 
sensuality, there had been laid a physical deposit, in 
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an infirmity inspiring hatred of the world and a beauty 
giving the means of avenging himself. On the gloomy 
and narrow religion taught by his first Scottish masters, 
there had been superimposed, but without destroying the 
first, the Voltairean deism of the Cambridge under¬ 
graduates, and on the mgenuous sentimentalism of 
adolescence, a strongly ironical humour. The view of 
the universe which now graced this inner landscape was 
simple. This world had been created, for no object 
known to ourselves, by a God who seemed indifferent to 
our ills. Moved by their passions, men pursued either 
agreeable sensations, which was wise, or fame, which 
was foolish. Empires rose and sank^i,ike the waves of 
the sea. All was vanity, save pleasurfe 

This teaching had been strongly confirmed by his 
journeying in the Orient. Go where he might, Byron 
found life a stern business, vice omnipresent, and death 
both easy and close at hand. The fatalism of Islam had 
reinforced his own. Its treatment of women had 
satisfied him. The multiplicity of religions was proof of 
their weakness. He brought back doubts, as solid as 
acts of faith. His long solitude had taught him some 
truths regarding himself. He knew now that he was 
happy only as an outlaw, and had loved those lands where 
he cared not ^out anybody and where none had cared 
about him. [Di stance had taught him contemp^ How 
could you grow excited over a pedant s hostile essay 
when the Atlantic and the Mediterranean rolled be¬ 
tween you and him, when the thunder of hyperborean 
reviews was dulled by the moaning of the Hellespont? 
Henceforth he would know that, if things went askew 
with him in England, a fortnight of sea would bring 
him to white islands beneath a sky for ever blue. 
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Alone on the deck of the frig-ate he watched the waves 
rise and fall. To what was this long passage bringing 
him? To his mother? He had no intention <»f seeing 
her for a long time. “You will be good enougli to get 
my apartments ready at Newstead: but don’t consider 
me in any other light than as a visiter. I must only 
inform you that for a long time I have hecn restricted 
to an entire vegetable diet, neither fish nor flesh; so I 
expect a powerful stock of potatoes, greens, arul biscuit; 
I drink no wme. I have two servants, midtlle-aged men, 
and both Greeks. ... I don’t suppo.se 1 shall be much 
pestered with visiters; but if I am, you must receive 
tiem, or am determined to have nobody breaking in 
on my retirement: you know that 1 never was fomi of 
society, and I am less so than before. I have brought 
you a shawl, and a quantity of attar of roses.” As a 
landlord, his sole desire was to split up the farm of a 

certain B-- in order to provide Fletcher with a 

small property. “I shall not interfere further than (like 

Buonaparte) by dismembering Mr. B-’s kingilom, 

and erecting part of it into a principality for lield. 
mars ia ^ etcher I I hope you govern my little empire 
and Its sad load of national debt with a wary hand.” 

Apart from her, whom would he find? Hobhouse? 
But of Hobhouse he had no news; it was said that he¬ 
ad adopted the “monstrous disgui.se” of a soldier. 

0 gson es, certainly; but Hodgson had bee ciiite 
What f-h had all but forgotten Augusta. 

totract his farmers’ rents at Newstead, sell coal at 
ochdale, pay debts in London-mean tasks all. Whom 

service!!!] the solemn and 

able Dallas. A few days before arrival he wrote 
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to Dallas: “After two years’ absence, I am retracing my 
way to England. ... I have seen everything most re¬ 
markable in Turkey, particularly the Troad, Greece, 
Constantinople and Albania. ... I don’t know that I 
have done anything to distinguish myself from other 
voyagers, unless you will reckon my swimming from 
Sestos to Abydos, on May 3d, 1810, a tolerable feat for 
a modern.” 




PART n 


//#♦ wm wiili iwt iefaler, foa lomng a heart; 
htti liiV ^ensitHlii;^} had attracted 

ihr mnckrn af hk riimrmks. lie was proud and 
iimidimui\ dhifiifia to others* opinion as children 
dfh and so he siudmi particularly to hide every 
imtward mn of what he reawded as a dishonour- 
imt wmkm\x. He arhicwd his aim, hut his vk- 
tfiry cost him dmr* lie was aide to screen from 
llir emoiionx of his over^ender soul, hut 
in sbuiiliiti them within himself, he made them a 
humlm! times more cruel, 

l>ROSI*im MKRIMKK 

The itrmt ah}cci of life b $emation---to feel that 
mw exi%i, even ilmuuh in pain. It is this **craving 
mid** ivkitk dripcf us to //fiwiwf/—/rj haitle—to 
irat^ci ' in internperaie, hut keenly felt* pursuits 
of any drsfripibah ndiose principal attraction is 
ike imiiiihn inscparalde from their aeeomplisk- 
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TIMON OF NEWSTEAD 

i8iI'^i8i2 

‘‘You’re getting damned 

‘‘KdTIBofedr^^ 

Ernest Hemingway 

H e stopped at Reddish’s Hotel in. St. James s 
Street. He had brought back the shawl and 
the attar of roses for his mother, some marbles 
for Hobhouse, and for himself a phial of Attic hem¬ 
lock, four Athenian skulls, and some live tortoises. 
Dallas had been looking out for his arrival for several 
days, and immediately turned up. Byron seemed to be 
in good spirits and talked of his travels with animation; 
Dallas asked whether he had brought back a narrative. 
No, “he had never had the least idea of writing about 
them; he believed satire to be his forte, and to that he 
had adhered, having written ... a Paraphrase of 
Horace’s Art of Poetry.” He seemed to he satisfied 
with that, and entrusting Dallas with the manuscript, 
asked him to come back next morning. 

Dallas spent the day in reading these Hints from 
Horace. . . ■ He was fond of young Byron, and was 
heartily eager to find good in the poem, but ^what a 
disappointment! Was this all that had come out of two 
years of travel and adventure? A chilly pastiche, some 
labored jesting, no freshening of form or of thought? 
He returned to Reddish’s Hotel next morning in some 
embarrassment, with a few mumbled compliments, and 
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asked whether he had not written anything else. . . . 
Yes, Byron had also brought home a few short poems, 
and a large number of stanzas on the voyage. They did 
not deserve to be read, but if Dallas liked, he would 
make him a present of them—and he pulled a bundle 
of papers from a trunk. Dallas had to promise to have 
the paraphrase of Horace published at the earliest pos¬ 
sible date, and went off carrying Childe Harold’s Pil¬ 
grimage under his arm. 

Whilome in Albion’s isle there d%velt a youth, 

Who he in virtue’s way did take delight; 

But spent his days in riot most uncouth, 

And vex’d with mirth the drowsy ear of Night. . . . 

Childe Harold wa.s he hight:—^but whence his name 
And lineage long, it suits me not to say; 

Suffice it, that perchance they were of fame, 

And had been glorious in anofner day. . . . 

Childe Harold bask’d him in the ncxwitide sun, 

Disporting there like any other fly; 

Nor deem’d before his little day was done 
One blast might chill him into misery. 

But long ere scarce a third of his pass’d by. 

Worse than adversity the Childe befell; 

He felt the fulness of satiety; 

Then loathed he in his native land to dwell, 

Which seem’d to him more lone than Kremite’s sad cell. 

For he through Sin’s long labyrinth had run, 

Nor made atonement when he did amiss, 

Had sigh’d to many thougli he lov’d but one, 

And that lo’d one, alsus! could ne'er be his, . . . 

Byron! Here at last was the real Byron, whom Dallas 
found in these disdained verses. It was all there; his 
mother, his sister— 
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Childe Harold had a mother, not forgot, 

Though parting from that mother he did shun; 

A sister whom he loved, but saw her not 
Before his weary pilgrimage begun, , . . 

his Abbey— 

Monastic domcl condemn’d to uses vile I 
Where Superstition once had made her den, 

Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile. . . . 

No doubt the poem was lacking in plan and order; no 
doubt the Paphian girls had been the girls from the 
farm, and the labyrinth of Sin a booth at a village fair. 
But the sentiment Inspiring their slightly factitious elo¬ 
quence was sincere. Dallas found here Byron’s misan¬ 
thropy, his luxurious ennui, the gloomy pleasure that he 
found in declaring the emptiness of all human affairs. 

Ancient of days! August Athene! where, 

Where are thy men of miglit? thy grand in soul? 

^glimmering through the dream of things that were; 
First in the race that led to Glory’s goal, 

T'hey won, and pass’d away—is this the whole? 

A schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an liourl 

I'he warrior’s weapon and the sophist’s stole 

Are sought in vain, and o’er each mouldering tower, 

Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power. 

Dallas could not contain his enthusiasm, and on the 
evening of the i6th he wrote to Byron, who had gone 
on a pilgrimage to Harrow: “You have written one of 
the most delightful poems I ever read. ... I have been so 
fascinated by C/n'Wc Harold that I have not been able to 
lay it down.” But on seeing Byron again he was amazed 
to hear him speak of this work with a quite unfeigned 
contempt. “It was anything but poetry.” He had 
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shown the poem to a f»ood critic, who had damned it— 
hadn't Dallas noticed the marignal comments on the 
manuscript? The important thinj? was to find a prompt 
publisher for fforace. Dallas liad the good sense to 
hold his ground: “I am so convinced of the merit of 
Chihle ilarofd that as you have given it to me, I shall 
certainly publish it.” 

Byron had written to his mother that he was tletained 
in Lontltin by Hanson for the signing of some papers, 
and that he would visit her as soon as he ctniUl. It was 
rather a c<ild letter for a son coming back after two 
years’ absence; it began with “My dear Mad:«n,’' but 
the chjsing paragraph had a cordial air to it—“You will 
consider Newsteail as your house, not mine: atnl tne only 
as a visiter." Was the solitary matron plcasetl at this 
homecoming? During those tivo years she luid gone 
through many agonies. During her stay at Newstead 
she huti made it her pride to lay no penny of expense cm 
her son, with her own pension she could sigsport herself 
and one servant, hut not the gardener. She had sug. 
gested to Hanson getting Hd of the gardener: “it can 
be no advantage to Lorel Byron’s property to have the 
gardens kept in order, as they produce nothing that can 
sell." And she sent Hanson the accounts: 


For labourers in the g.'trdicn. 

.. . f J 

:i gimw keeper 

¥1 

• Joe Murr:iy 

... 

' -- ti feiiiiile servaot 

Jil 

a wolf-dog... 

. . . 30 

” .-i hear..... 

30^ 

— ’ taxes ., 

70 

Total ......._ _ 

... i'lHs 
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Well, she had not got £385 a year—what was to be 
done? “I have reduced uiy expense here as much as 
possible. 'Fhe female servant I sent off nearly a year 
ago. I’wo of tlie ibigs 1 have sent to the farmers to 
keep them for nothing; the bear, poor animal, tiled sud¬ 
denly about a ftirtnight ago.” A true Catherine Gordon 
lelter^—she got rltl of a servant tt» save expense and kept 
a bear to its dying day. 

Ever since Byron's departure she hatl been haunted 
by the itlea that she would not see him again. When 
she got his letter from l.ondon she said to her maid, 
“If I shoultl tile before Byron comes tlown, what a 
strange thing it would be!” 'I'hat same week she fell 

ill_.;i trilling indisposition, but one which was made 

serious by her stoutness and a birtuitous incident. An 
upholsterer’s hill provoketl a burst of passitm. in the 
etmrse of which she had a stroke, utul slu* died without 
recovering conscitaisness. 

Byron was still in ianubm, arguing with Dallas and 
bu.sy with an action agaiJist a pamphleteer f«»r defama- 
turn <»f character, i le was just making reatiy to leave 
for Newstead ami Rochdale when he was told <tf his 
mother’s illness, ami next tiay, August t, he had news 
<»f her death. He h;id always helieveil in ctHnculcnce; 
the Fate of the Byrons hail Cirntrivcil the eruellest an<l 
mt»st shiK'king of catastrophes for this hi«iiec«tmit»g. Dn 
the way he wrote tu Rigitt; “My poor mother died yes¬ 
terday i and I am tm my way t«» attend her to the family 
vault. , . . 'I’hank G'otl her last nmments were most 
tratuiuil. I am told she was in Utile pain and not aware 
of her situation. I now feel the truth of Mr. (irays 
iiliservation, That we can only have itne mother.’ I’eaee 
he with herP On his arrival at the Abbey the domestics 
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r«i!,| l-.iin Ah»»ut tht' :ipt»|»lectic seizure. During the night 
!*v, mie *tf the hmisc servants, heard deep sighs, 
i-riri'r,!. uid fH-.iitd him seated heside the wrpse. “Ah, 
lU !" hr '.aid, hurstiiig into tears, “I had hut one 
tr.rrd hs !?n* uusid ami she is gum*!” An artifice of 
f t'ert.iinfv »hh. Beneath a!! their hitter quar- 
tis.'sr h,.id ftihsisred tite sense of a profound link, 
;•! 5f‘,rir k'sidred tiatures. .Hhe was dead: and 
dr.irh, »lsv/h sit ikrs htijjjan firings tiie suhject of sorrow- 
fill . 05 .! musing, attaefird Byron to tJu* memories 

of thrif I'iftk. Hi,It evening he w-rotr to Hohhouse: 

'• floor mr 'uijnrthing so incomprehmsihlr in death, 

I . oi j'rojsff M»rak nor tliink on the mh)eet. Imfced, 
wio-r, I ,v...fc4 ,»n tlu” iii.i'.s of corruption which was the 
Ss .'it wjsrnrc I spi'wtig. f doidued witluu mysclf 
wfriS'.--* ! wfjrthrr slu* was not. I have lost her 

•A’r.,, ‘i?.- hri’v,], ,oul sojju* of those who made that 

' .i; I h,i%v nejtfier hopes nor fears hryotul 

?i;r *y. .o, r " i k: fl;e day of the Intri.d fn* refused to 
;‘:r fa'jet.d rs'don. Standing in the Ahhey 
V. .*»rf,r| fJic Inidy of !hi mother, fohoweii by 
iff tafan-ffs, j««or off towasals the little rfmrch 

of If,, f,} <ol.trd. 'fhen hr synitnoned the ful Rofi- 
rj? with whom he used to hoy' -.md told him 

Its ff,r llis silrme, and fitr unwsinted vio- 

l«i;r wf fduw,■», w««* the only betrayal of his fed- 

(-A- i l.i’-f hr heard tftat the charming atul evnira! 
Mao';-as f.t. ! .!«'«v,'fird in the Cam. thmght in the 

it Ct-sI .r had tainJv" stmuglrd to free himself 
In sfr v.f .t long and trrrihte .igony. Ifow often 

fji.l S.f d «o him, “You swim hadly, Xfatihrws; if 

yt-ii prjciftt in krr|ni{g your head so high, you will drown 
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yourself!” What a homecoming! His mother . . . 
and one of his best friends. . . . The invisible Foe was 
striking swift and hard. “Indeed the blows followed 
each other so rapidly that I am yet stupid from the 
shock. . . . Some curse hangs over me and mine. My 
mother lies a corpse in this house; one of my best friends 
is drowned in a ditch. What can I say, or think, or do? 

, . . Peace be with the dead! Regret cannot wake 
them. With a sigh to the departed, let us resume the 
dull business of life, in the certainty that we also shall 
have our repose.” 

Alone in his vast Abbey, surrounded by his strange 
talismans—the monk’s skull, the skulls of the Athenians, 
Boatswain’s empty collar—he called to mind the merry 
evenings he had spent in this same room, with Hobhouse 
and Matthews. He wrote inviting Hobhouse to come; 
and they be^? drank to the memory of Matthews. “We 
will drink to his memory, which though it cannot reach 
the dead, will soothe the survivors, and to them only 
death can be an evil.” Pending this visit, or one from 
Hodgson, he was alone, alone with his dogs, his hedge- 
h^s, hfe tortoises, “and other Greeks.” He yawned. 
^t twentv=th 6e fe.J am leftj dmi£ 3 ..JLndjwh^^ 
yp fip Qpvpnty? It is true I am young enough to begin 
again, but with whom can I retrace the laughing part 
of life?”^ He had once more begun his reveries on the 
chewing tobacco the while, a new habit he had 
acquired in order to stave off his hunger. He might 
have seen something of the local gentry; but “I am not 
a social animal, and should feel sadly at a loss amongst 
Countesses and Maids of Honour, particularly being 
just come from a far country, where ladies are neither 
jiavedjflr, or fought for, or danced, after, or mixed at 
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all (publidy) with-the men-foiks, so that you must make 
allowance for my natural diffidence after two years’ 
travel.” 

i No, no—-he would not go courting a second J!^ary 
Chaworth. He busied himself with his “sensuaLfiom- 
fort.” The squad of Paphian girls had been dispersed. 
He brou ght back the prettiest, and restock ed the estate: 
“the partridges are plentiful, hares fairish, pheasants not 
quite so good, and the girls on the manor. ... As I am 
a great disciplinarian, I have just issued an edict for the 
abolition of caps; no hair to be cut, on any pretext; stays 
permitted, but not too low before. ... Lucinda to be 
commander of all the makers and unmakers of be.ds.Jn^ 
the household.” Thus, in the life of Newstead, just as 
in the mediseval sculptor’s Dance of Death, the bar e , 
youthful bodies would alternate with skelei^ s and skullsJ 
He worked little. No new poems. His sole amuse¬ 
ment was in loading Childe Harold, the proofs of which 
he was beginning to receive, with prose notes. Dallas, 
a devout believer, had protested against such stanzas of 
Childe Harold as recorded the multiplicity of mankind’s 
religious beliefs only to deduce their common weakness. 
“Although among feeble and corrupt men religions may 
take their turn; although Jupiter and Mahomet, and 
error after error, may enter the brain of misguided mor¬ 
tals, it does not follow that there is not a true religion. 

. . . Although a skull well affords a subject for moraliz¬ 
ing, although in its worm-eaten state, no saint, sage, or 
sophist can refit it,—it does not follow that God’s power 
is limited, or that what is sown in corruption may not 
be raised in incorruption.” Whereupon the immortality 
of the soul had been restored by Byron to the rank of 
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an amiable hypothesis, and the eighth stanza of the 
second Canto became: 

Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore; 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 

With those who made our mortal labours light! . . . 

Here and there he added a stanza to celebrate a dead 
friend, and Mrs. Byron, Wingfield and Matthews had 
each their funerary stele. And to his dead Byron added 
Edleston, the Cambridge chorister, donor of the cor¬ 
nelian. Like the rest, he had his stanza—and also a poem 
on a broken heart, and the verses To Thyrza. 

In happier times Byron would have long mourned for 
Edleston, but he had now, as he said, almost lost the sense 
of grief, and was sated with horrors. After so many 
proofs, how could he doubt Fate’s hostility? He was 
now certain that any person to whom he might become 
attached would, by that very afEection, be doomed, 
^^^^ince returning, Byron had .once..again exchanged a 
Sn^t^i with his sister Augusta. He had not seen 
h^r again, but he knew she was unhappy. The Colonel 
Leigh whom she had so warmly desired to marry was 
a libertine and gambler, who left his home for ten months 
in the year, and only came back to attend the Newmarket 
races and give his wife a child. “I am losing my 
relatives and you are adding to the number of yours; 
but which is best, God knows. . . .” The tone of their 
correspondence had altered. Byron was n^^^ 
young brother seeking pyptecdon^-akhough-Augusta was 
ak^ady twenty-seven, he felt much older than his sister^ 
somewhat tender too^ and paternal. “Good even, child. 
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he ended his letters. She was slightly intimidated by 
this brother, now a stranger to her, girt with the glamour 
of distant travels. “I began a letter to you, but de¬ 
stroyed it, from the fear of appearing troublesome.” 
Nevertheless, she used to write. They were the long, 
obscure letters of a woman always being upset by a 
crying child or the grumblings of an ill-paid servant, the 
sentences cluttered up with dashes, exclamation marks, 
and words and phrases underlined. She wa s i nsistent 
tlwt he_jahouldjna^ am so very glad to hear you_ 
have sufficiently overcome your prejudices against the 
fair sex to have determined upon marrying; but, I shall 
be most anxious that my future Belle-Soeur should have 
more attractions than merdy^ money, though to be sure 
that is somewhat necessa tr. 

^^n marriage as on so many other matters, Byron was 
*^3 sl^e to Convention. A ruined young nobleman mar¬ 
ries to regild his scutcheon. He does not love his wife 
—that would be laughable—^but he makes her respected 
by others, and he is attached to the children who will 
carry on his race and name. Such was l^wstead law. 
/And Byron-answered Augusta: “As to Lacty Byron, when 
11 discover one rich enough to suit me and foolish enough 
I to have me, I will give her leave to make me miserable 
if she can. Money is the magnet; as to Women, one is 
as well as another, the older the better, we have then 
a chance of getting her to Heaven. . . . You ask after 
my health; I am in tolerable leanness, which I promote 
by exercise and abstinence. I don’t know that I have 
acquired anything by my travels but a smattOTng of two 
languages and a habit ,ftLchewii^J: p1ba^ o^^3 

The pose was agreeable; the price of his contempt for 
men and women was a rather irksome solituiie, but the 
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contempt had its charms. He was Lord Byron, Baron 
Byron of Rochdale, Timon of Newstead, misanthrope. 
Since Boatswain’s death he loved nobody but the New¬ 
foundland’s memory, a famished roebuck, and three 
Greek tortoises. He would marr y an aged heiress, and 
as for hls^j^r^ierty. ... He drew up' a curious testa- 
liient, whereby Newstead would pass to George Anson 
Byron; Rochdale was to be sold, the proceeds of the 
sale being devoted to a payment of the enormous sum 
of £7,000 to Nicolo Giraud, of Athens and Malta, on 
his majority, while Fletcher, Joe Murray and the Greek 
servant, Demetrius ZografEo, would each receive £50 
a year, and Robert Rushton the same sum as well as 
£1,000 on his majority. The mill of Newstead he be¬ 
queathed to Fletcher, and his library to Hobhouse and 
Scrope Davies. And he added: “The body of Lord 
Byron to be buried in the vault of the garden of New¬ 
stead, without any ceremony or burial-service whatever, 
or any inscription, save his name and age. His dog not 
to be removed from the said vault.” The lawyers pro¬ 
tested against this clause, but Byron was insistent and 
had it retained. 

He made several journeys to London during October 
and November, and then returned to spend Christmas at 
Newstead. Winter came; the lawns were covered with 
snow, and the almost empty Abbey was pleasantly mel¬ 
ancholy. He had visits from two friends. One of these, 
William Harness, was the slightly crippled boy whom 
he had befriended at Harrow, and the other was his 
Cambridge friend, Hodgson, who was preparing for 
Holy Orders. Harness was twenty-one, Byron twenty- 
three, Hodgson twenty-eight. Those three weeks passed 
pleasantly. Byron was adding finishing touches to Chide 
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Harold, the others worked on their own concerns, and 
in the evenings they discussed poetry or religion. Since 
his travels Byron had very definite Ideas on this latter 
theme: “Christ came to save men; but a good pagan 
will go to heaven, and a bad Nazarene to hell. ... If 
mankind may be saved who never heard or dreamt, at 
Timbuctoo, Otahelte, Terra Incognita, of Galilee and 
its prophet, Christianity Is of no avail: If they cannot 
be saved without, why are not all orthodox? It is a 
little hard to send a man preaching to Judaea, and leave 
the rest of the world—^negers and what not—dark as 
their complexions, without a ray of light to lead them 
on high; and who will believe that God will damn men 
for not knowing what they were never taught?” 

Hodgson, budding clergyman though he was, found 
difficulty in driving Byron from his metaphysical strong¬ 
hold because he held no definite position: “I am no 
Platonist, I am nothing at all; but I would sooner be 
anything than one of the seventy-two sects who are tear¬ 
ing each other to pieces for the love of the Lord. . . . 
As to your Immortality, if people are to live, why die? 
And our carcasses, which are to rise again, are they worth 
raising? I hope, if mine is, that I shall have a better 
pair of legs than I have moved on these two-and-twenty 
years, or I shall be sadly behind in the squeeze into 
Paradise.” 

After the vacation the visitors left him and he was 
alone, bereft^ even of his s^rvaatemistresses, for he had 
just discovered that one of them, of whom he, was rather 
fond, was deceiving him with a yokel. A trifling episode, 
if it had not affected him In an extraordinary way. When 
he narrated the story to Hodgson, he asked him as a 
favour, never to speak of a woman in any of his letters. 
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^or even to make the slightest allusion to the existence 
tfiat'sex. Really, there was nothing in the wide world 
could lean upon. He thought with regrets of Ae 
cries of the Italian hoys beneath the orange trees, beside 
the monument of Lysicrates. “I am growing nervous. 

Your climate kills me; I can neither read, write, nor 
amuse myself, nor anyone else. My days are lisdess and 
my night restless, I have very seldom any society an 
when I have, I run out of it.” What was 
wintry, funereal Newstead? Go on with Chdde Harold. 
He would have needed sunshine and blue skies : “I cannot 
describe scenes so dear to me by the coal fire. 

/Tn . verv confidential an d heartf elt letter to Harness he 
said: “The latte 7 ^^^Ttfmylife has been a perpetual 
struggle against affections which embittered the earliest 
portion; and though I flatter myself I have in a great 
measure conquered them, yet there are moments w en 
am as foolish as formerly. I never said so much ^^ore, 
nor had I said this now, if I did not suspect myself of 
having been rather savage, and wish to inform you this 
much of the cause. You know I am not one of your 
dolorous gentlemen: so now let us laugh again.” And 
it was true: he never had said so much before, but that 
was precisely the clue to so many apparent contradic¬ 
tions. For years he had been striving to slay a Senti¬ 
mentalist within himself who had pained him to excess. 
He was far too courageous to settle down to the role 
of dolorous gentleman, but imagining that he had lost 
all trust in womankind as in mankind, he was trying to 
live like a Corsair of pleasure, without love and with¬ 
out friendship. The disaster was, that with these stifled 
passions,” he grew bored to breaking-point. 
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Those who have suffered, and whose sufferings are 
healed by habit or forgetfulness, have a prodigious apti¬ 
tude for ennui, because pain, while making our life Intol¬ 
erable, fills It at the same time with sentiments of such 
strength that they conceal Its real emptiness. Byron had 
begun, hi& life with a great love*. That love had been 
rebuffed, but It had given the youth a craving for a senti¬ 
mental excitement that had become essential to him. Like 
a traveller whose palate is jaded by spices and who finds 
all healthy food flavourless, Byron could no longer taste 
the relish of life in a calmness of heart. He believed 
himself ready to pursue any violent passion, even a law¬ 
less one, provided that it gave him that ever-fleeting 
sense of his own existence. To the same friend Hodgson, 
whom he had once exhorted to a greater gaiety, he 
addressed an epistle in which Mary Chaworth was once 
again evoked: 

But let this pass—Ill whine no more, 

Nor seek again an eastern shore ; 

The world befits a busy brain— 

Ill hie me to its haunts again. 

But if, in some succeeding year, 

When Britain’s May is in the sere, 

Thou hear’st of one whose deepening crimes 
Suit with the sablest of the times. 

Of one, whom love nor pity sways, 

Nor hope of fame, nor good men’s praise. 

One, who in stern ambition’s pride. 

Perchance not blood shall turn aside; 

One rank’d in some recording page 
With the worst anarchs of the age 
Him wilt thou know —and knowing pause. 

Nor with the effect forget the cause. 

Hodgson, ever the indulgent optimist, noted in the mar¬ 
gin that the poor fellow did not believe a word of this. 
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But Byron was a more unhappy and a more complex 
being than his frien ds at the time believed/ ]) 

He determined To" go and settle in London. There he 
would at least find Parliament, and proofs to correct— 
“anything to cure me of conjugating the accursed verb 
ennuyer. . . 
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XV 

ANNUS MIRABILIS 
1812 

Who does not write to please the women? 

ByROIsT 

I N London he was no longer reduced, as in the old 
days, to the society of Hanson and Dallas. The lat¬ 
ter had entrusted Childe Harold^s Pilgrimage to 
John Murray, an energetic and clever publisher, who was 
already talking to his friends of the poem he would 
shortly be publishing. When Byron was returning from 
the fencing-room he liked to drop in on Murray. He 
m|de rather a fuss, complained of the printers’ delays, 
ahd then, picking out one of the books on the shelves as 
a mark, he thrust at it with the tip of his cane, repeating 
“Quart, sixte . . . quart, sixte . . .” while Murray 
was reading out the new stanza that Byron had brought 
him. “A good idea, Murray, eh? A good idea?” asked 
Byron, without ceasing his attack or his murmured 
“Quart, sixte . . . quart, sixte. ...” Murray, who 
cherished his bindings, was relieved to see his visitor’s 
back. And from there Byron would go on to dine with 
his friend Tom Moore at Stevens’s in Bond Street. 

Tom Moore was that same “Thomas Little” whose 
poems of blameless eroticism, a few years earlier, had 
thrilled the Harrow schoolboys. At the time of Byron’s 
publishing his English Bards, a passage in that satire had 
offended Moore, who wrote a letter of challenge to him 
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at Hodgson’s address. Byron had already set off for the 
East, and the letter remained at Hodgson’s unopened. 
On Byron’s return Moore made Inquiries about his letter, 
Byron replied that he had never received it, had a search 
made, and sent back the letter with Its seal intact in token 
of his good faith. Moore had lately married a charming 
young woman and had no desire for any fighting; he sug¬ 
gested substituting a luncheon for the duel. 

If Moore had to give a luncheon, his immediate im¬ 
pulse was to give It at the famous Samuel Rogers’s, who 
owed his eminent place in the literary world as much to 
the perfection of his table as to the rarity of his poems. 
The son of a rich radical banker, he had already entered 
his father’s bank when, at the age of twenty-seven, he had 
amazed the town by publishing quite a good poem, en¬ 
titled The Pleasures of Memory. A banker-poet—here 
was something new! Lord Eldon, whose hanker was 
Mr. Gosling, commented: “If old Gozzy even so much as 
says a good thing, let alone writing, I will close my ac¬ 
count with him the next morning.” But Rogers had 
made a good Impression, and the most exclusive houses 
had opened their doors to this witty, malicious, precious 
little man, thin as a skeleton and white as a corpse. 

A corpse does little. Rogers had kept his activities 
prudent and refined. He had arranged his house like a 
poem, with meticulous care, in an Ideal position overlook¬ 
ing the Green Park. Everything In it was perfect: beau¬ 
tiful furniture In a cold classical tone, beautiful paintings, 
a library of the best editions of the best authors, and 
alabaster vases on the tables. Nothing was lacking save 
a wife, but Rogers had remained a bachelor. An aesthete 
lives his life in slow-motlon, and marriage means too 
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abrupt a decision. Sometimes he would tell his dear 
friend Lady Jersey: “If I had a wife, I should have 
somebody to care about.” But she answered him: “How 
could you be sure that your wife would not care about 
somebody else?” So he entertained alone in his exquisite 
home, giving delicate dinners seasoned with the keen, 
acid wit of the master of the house, whose malice was 
as natural as his egotism, and who was generousi with his 
money, in the way that rich men sometimes are when 
they can thus find an easy way of being sparing with their 
hearts. 

A dinner at Rogers’s was a work of art—exquisite in 
cooking, in the choice of guests, in everything. For this 
luncheon of reconciliation he invited only one poet besides 
Byron and Moore—Thomas Campbell; and he begged 
Moore and Campbell to let him be alone when he re¬ 
ceived his unknown guest, for he knew that Byron was 
lame and he was afraid that the young man might feel 
some embarrassment on entering. They were all struck 
by Byron’s beauty, and by the nobility of his manner. 
He was in mourning for his mother, and his black clothes 
brought out to the full the spiritual quality in his pallor. 
Rogers asked him if he would take soup. 

“No, I never take soup.” 

“Some fish?” 

“No, I never take fish.” 

The mutton was served. The same question, the same 
reply. 

“A glass of wine?” suggested Rogers. 

“No, I never taste wine.” 

In despair Rogers asked what Byron did eat and drink. 

“Nothing but hard biscuits and soda-water.” 
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Unfortunately there was neither one nor the other in 
the house, and Byron lunched on potatoes crushed on his 
plate and sprinkled with vinegar. They found him inter¬ 
esting, but shy. A few days later Rogers happened to 
meet Hohhouse, home at last from his soldiering, and 
learning that he was a friend of Byron’s, asked him: 
“How long will Lord Byron persevere in his present 
diet?” 

“Just as long as you continue to notice it,” answered 
Hohhouse. 

Qi^rom that day onwards Byron and Moore were in- 
separaBlesTByron, the “friendless animal,” only asked for 
someone to attach himself to. He admired Moore, who 
struck him as being marvellously at home in a world 
where Byron himself knew not a soulT^ Byron was the 
lord of Newstead, Modf^lhe son of a Dublin grocer. 
But from childhood Moore had given proof of a graceful 
facility in poetry and music alike. At fifteen he was para¬ 
phrasing Anacreon, or sitting at the pianoforte, impro¬ 
vising, to his own accompaniment, songs to Irish airs. 
The Dublin drawing-rooms were rivals for the favours 
of a man with such gifts of entertainment, and from this 
“boudoir education” Moore had retained a gay confidence 
in life and an ingenuous enjoyment in being something of 
a libertine. Murray did not care for him, and said he was 
a snob and a tale-bearer, but Byron found him a cheerful 
friend, delighted to go about with a lord, and always 
ready to leave his charming wife for an evening of song 
and wine and laughter. Moore, indeed, struck him as 
“the epitome of all that is most exquisite in poetical or 
personal accomplishments.” Hardly a night but they 
dined together at the St. Albans or at Stevens s: or 
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rather, Moore dined while Byron munched his biscuits, 
asking Moore whether he did not find that eating beef 
made him ferocious. When alone, Byron frequented the 
Alfred Club, a somewhat sober and literary place, but a 
decent enough resource for a rainy day. Thanks to 
Moore and Rogers he was beginning to find his way 
about the shady taverns, and to know the dandies of 
Fop’s Alley, and the gambling hells. He masked his 
invincible distaste, and thrust down the puritan part of 
himself, but he was not completely at his ease. 

He often spoke of selling Newstead and going to settle 
on the Isle of Naxos; he would adopt the costume and 
the customs of the Orient, and spend his life in studying 
Eastern poetry. The chill of the English winter de¬ 
pressed him, and the spiritual atmosphere of the country 
did likewise. It was a time of authoritarian politics. 
The Continental war scarcely affected the ruling classes. 
Their mode of life was easy, their gilded leisure occu¬ 
pied with foxhunting, lovemaking, and Parliament. The 
external struggle provided a good excuse for stifling 
liberty of thought, and Cobbett had had two years of 
gaol for denouncing a military scandal. Uncompre- 
hendingly the people were suffering from the industrial 
revolution, but against all their complaints a stock objec¬ 
tion was set up—^patriotism and reasons of State. 

In the House of Lords at this time, a Bill was under 
discussion designed to punish with severity those work¬ 
ers in the industrial centres who were smashing ma¬ 
chinery; they had been doing so because they blamed the 
machines for robbing them of their livelihood. During 
his stay at Newstead Byron had seen some of these 
things for himself. The manufacturers round Notting¬ 
ham had been installing new stocking-frames which en- 
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abled one man to take the place of seven. The worldess 
had come into contact with the cavalry, and the Govern¬ 
ment had had to send down two additional regiments to 
Nottingham. They wanted to apply the death penalty 
to the “frame-breakers.” 

Byron had seen these poor creatures with his own eyes, 
and realised their honesty of purpose. He decided to 
speak. He enjoyed rising amid these great gentlemen 
and telling them some stern hpme-truths about their 
cruelty. He had never forgotten the little boy in Aber¬ 
deen, brought up in the common school, and asking for 
apples to take home to his poor mamma. It also happened 
that the captain of militia at Nottingham who had man¬ 
handled the workers so brutally was Jack Musters, the 
man who had taken Mary Ann from him. Musters could 


be very kindly disposed towards a rustic with a pretty 
wife, but against the hosiery workers he harboured an old 
hatred, and had always taken a malicious joy in prosecut¬ 
ing them for poaching. Byron’s private memories thus 
joined hands with the tradition of his mother’s family 
to make him, as regards this question, a very advanced 
Whig. He got into touch with Lord Holland, who was 

to speak on the same subject. , c. .. 

Dallas was bidden to meet him at St. James s Street, 
ami Byron declaimed his speech, in h.s most 

voice. It was not at all bad. He portrayed the sufienngs 

of the work-people, “men liable to conv.ct.on on the cleam 

cst evidence of the capital crime of poverty. . . . 

what are your remedies? . . . These convu s.ons n^ust 

. • J -u Are there not capital punish- 

termmate in death. - • A e P ^ 

ments enough in your statutes. • . luj w imnr 

wretch who has braved your bayonets ; j 

Kibbets?” As an orator he seemed brdliant enough, 
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a trifle theatrical. It was not exactly prudent, In this as¬ 
sembly, to affirm that never “in the most oppressed 
provinces of Turkey did I behold such squalid wretched¬ 
ness as I have in the very heart of a Christian country.” 
On coming out he was met by Mr. Dallas, who was so 
sadly cumbered with an umbrella that he could only prof¬ 
fer his left hand to congratulate Byron. The latter, 
satisfied with himself and with the praises of Lord Hol¬ 
land and Lord Grenville, insisted on the right. This 
speech attracted the attention of Whig circles to the 
young peer, and the doors of Holland House, which the 
redoubtable Lady Holland had made into one of the 
social and intellectual strongholds of London, were 
opened to him. A few days later Murray published the 
first two Cantos of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Up to 
the last moment Byron had been doubtful of his poem’s 
worth. He was always shy in mentioning It, and Dallas 
too, alarmed by his responsibility, was no less anxious. 
But success was certain. 

Murray was a clever and active publisher, and had been 
talking of Childe Harold to his friends for some time 
past. He had distributed certain choice pages of the 
poem to writers and to fashionable people who could 
give the book a good send-off. Samuel Rogers had had 
the proofs since January. He read the poem aloud to 
his sister, and remarked that this was something which, 
for all Its beauty, would never catch the public favor; they 
would like neither its whining, discontented tone, nor the 
hero’s loose mode of life. Convinced of a certain failure, 
he spoke in high praise of the new poet and quoted cer¬ 
tain stanzas which excited curiosity. Rogers was then 
the ruling power in certain literary salons, particularly in 
that of Lady CaroljafiJL-imb, whom he praised “to the 
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skies” for her wit and grace. He brought her the proofs 
of Childe Harold, begging her not to show them to any¬ 
one. The same day she went the round of the town, tell¬ 
ing everybody that she had read the new poem, and that 
it was a marvel. To Rogers she said: I must see him. 

I am dying to see him!” 

“He has a club foot, and he bites his nails,” said 
Rogers. 

“If he is as ugly as iEsop, I must see him!” she 
answered. 

And. soon every wonaan w.as thinking likewise. Byron s 
life had been abruptly transformed, as that of the hero In 
some Eastern tale, touched by, an enchanter s wand. I 
awoke one morning and found myself famous, he wrote. 
One evening he had known London as a desert peopled 
by three or four acquaintances; the next, it was a city of 
the Arabian Nights, crowded with lighted palaces open¬ 
ing their portals to the most illustrious of young English¬ 
men. A great fashionable society (that is, as Byron said, 
the four thousand persons who are still up when others 
are in bed) is always subject to very swift tides of ad¬ 
miration and disgust; amongst these men and women who 
meet every day and every night, a new reputation makes 
its way with the force and speed of a thunderbolt. After 
all, they needed something to admire. The French Revo¬ 
lution, and then Bonaparte, had given birth in thousands 
of young Europeans to glorious hopes which Napoleon 
had betrayed. In England especially, the sentiment of 
the vanity of life was dominant in a society sickened of 
pleasures by laxity of morals, of martial ambition by 
long-drawn-out wars, of political ambition by the con¬ 
tinuance of a Tory government made invincible by danger. 

The poets. In their Impotence or timidity, had not 
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voiced this secret revulsion. Childe Harold was the first 
to echo the tragic scepticism of a sickened generation. 
Art had at last fallen back into step with life. At last a 
young Englishman, akin to those who read him, had dis¬ 
covered the Europe of 1812 as revolution and wars had 
left it. For a people severed from all Continental life by 
ten years of blockade, the story of a journey in Albania 
amongst the Suliotes was more amazing than a voyage to 
the Indies or the South Sea Islands. They enjoyed the 
bold originality of the political notes which accompanied 
Childe Harold. It was a poem of the sea; and the Viking 
breed, so long held off from the Ocean by the blockade, 
could catch in it that salt tang of sea-spray which they 
were beginning to miss. Even the opposition of the Tory 
critics helped Byron. It was a good joke when the 
Quarterly Review trounced him for having spoken with 
scorn of “hired ruffians,” and went on to ask with anxiety 
whether these were the opinions of a peer of the realm 
on His Majesty’s Army. For twenty years past the poets 
had one after another been converted to official propri¬ 
ety; and there are always moments in the life of a people 
when even those who enjoy the advantages of an estab¬ 
lished order grow tired of it. At such a moment in the 
life of England, Childe Harold appeared. 

But it sometimes happens that after a literary tri¬ 
umph, its author comes as a disappointment. Yet here 
the author was a match for his work. He was a noble¬ 
man of ancient lineage, and Society was grateful to him 
for bringing the prestige of genius to a class that was 
often attacked. He was young, and he was handsome, 
with his grey-blue eyes shining with emotion under the 
long eyelashes, his pale skin so delicate that it seemed al¬ 
most transparent, and his rnouth like that of a chaxming 
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woman, sensitive and capricious. . . . Even his infirmity 
heightened the interest that was felt in him. The gloomy 
story of his hero was his own story. Everyone knew that 
he, like Childe Harold, had returned from Greece and 
Turkey, and all the sustained melancholy, the solitude, 
and the woes of the Childe were attributed to Lord 
Byron. A work of art ought to suggest the reality of 
the sentiment which it expresses; but how much stronger 
and more natural is that suggestion if the public believe, 
righdy or wrongly, that these sentiments are the author’s! 

The whole of London talked of Byron, and only of 
Byron. Crowds of famous people begged for introduc¬ 
tions or left their visiting-cards. The carriages in front 
of his door in St. James’s Street impeded the traffic. In 
one bookshop there was a copy of Childe Harold ex¬ 
hibited which had been specially bound for the Princess 
Charlotte, daughter of the Regent. The Prince Regent 
himself had Byron presented to him, and spoke to him 
at length of poets and poetry. At Mayfair dinner con¬ 
versation seemed to be nothing but one long, incessant 
murmur of “Byr’n . . . Byr’n . . . Byr’n. . . .” Every 
season in those days had its lion, political, military, or 
literary; and Byron was the unrivalled lion of the parties 
of 1812. 

Women thrilled as they imagined the great Abbey, the 
heinous passions, and that “marble heart of Childe 
Harold, withheld, yet coveted the more. They laid in¬ 
stant siege to him, a troop of charmers. They were 
afraid of him, and found the rarest delights in that fear. 
Lady Roseherry, talking with him in the doorway of a 
room, suddenly felt her heart beat so violently that she 
could scarcely answer him. And when he himself divined 
the efEect he produced, he kept trying the fascinating 
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power of his famous “uruJcrlook.” Dallas heard him 
one day reading Childt' Hartdd ahnid. i le was no thjuht 
seeking to find in himself what ofliers were iulmtring. *’! 
trust all the gloom of his youth will he dissipated ft>r the 
rest of his life,” prophesied Dallas. 

CBut Dallas was wrong. I'hat mehuiehtdy was part and 
parcel of the character wliom the readers of the poem 
had loved, and Byron was (juitc aware of it. Knowing 
that his hosts were expecting to receive Cliiltle Harold, 
he entered their drawing-rotnns with a mournful disdain, 
masking with icy reserve the tnhorn shvtjcss of the 
Byrons. He no longer had to murmur, as in Kli.sabeth 
Pigot’s time, “One, two, three, four, five, six, seven . . 
when presented to a laily. But heneath a few dry words 
he concealed a profoiuul ilis<juief. In this worKl so full 
of life and colour, which was welisuning so stuhlefily and 
noisily after having so long ignored him. he Isad n»» rela- 
tives, no frieruls. I hese men atul wotnen all seemetl ttt 
have known each other from childhood; they adtlre-tsed 
each other by Christian mimes and nicknames. I le knew 
not one thing about them. He was afraid of seeming 
ridiculous by showing Southwell rnamiers, or by his in- 
firmity, and this very fear gave him a fascination of which 
he was not yet conscious. .Motionh-ss while others 
danced, on account of his game leg, he stood there in the 
embrasure of some gihlcil doorway, looking exactly like 
his hero standing erect in the prow of a ship, his ryes far- 
fixed upon the w .ives.*\ 

'"MoorTlTthc course of their hrief friendship, had 
always found Byron a gay companion, with an almost 
childlike ^'ft for laughter, ami he <»ften tried to make 

fun of this sombrei triaraphifit gliiiwL Bur Ihmm 4r* 

dined to admit that it was a pose. No, fits melancholy 
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was something heartfelt, his gaiety was merely on 
the surtacc; in his heart reigned despair. He remained 
unctnnfortablo in this new world. He was assured that 
he h:ul it at his feet. But he was sceptical; he could 
hardly bring himself to believe in the success of his poem. 
With blunt frankness, Ilobhouse had declared that after 
Pope there was no more to be done, and this was also 
Byron’s opinion. They both believed that Childe 
HaraltVs success was due to the expression of morbid 
sentiments, but that good taste would ere long carry the 
day, anti the public would desert Byron to return to Pope. 

Nevertheless, that spring season of 1812 was flushed 
higher and higher wnth the Byronic fever. “The subject 
of conversation, of curiosity, of enthusiasm of the mo¬ 
ment,” wrote the Duchess of Devonshire, “is not Spain 
or Portugal, warriors or patriots, but Lord Byron I . . . 
'Phe poem is on every table and himself courted, flattered, 
anti prai.scd whenever he appears. He has a pale, sickly 
but hundsotne countenance, a bad figure, and, in short, he 
Is really the only topic of every conversation —-thej nea., 
jealous of him, the women of each other.” His few 
private acquaintances, ‘Rogers,'Tom Moore', Lord Hol¬ 
land, were besieged with requests for introductions. A 
little girl named b’lizabeth Barrett had serious thoughts 
at this time of dressing as a boy and running away to be¬ 
come Lord Byron’s page. At dinner parties the women 
tried to juggle with their places in orde^r to be beside him. 
Rogers was amused by the manoeuvres of certain noble 
ladies who wrote asking him to dine, and added in a post¬ 
script : “Pray, could you not contrive to bring Lord Byron 
with you?” Tt was an amazing ...destiny for the young 
cripple who, only a few years before, had been gingerly 
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carrying the pint-pot of a charlatan through the streets 
of Nottingham. 

Lady Ca roline Lamb, who had wanted to see hi m “if 
he were as ugly as ^Esop,’’ met him at Lady Westmore¬ 
land’s. Coming close to him, she now saw the wondrous 
features, those perfectly arched eyebrows, that curling 
hair in which a few faint ruddy gleams still shone, that 
mouth of a Greek statue, the lips turning slightly down 
at the corners. For a moment she listened to that soft, 
low voice, so musical that children said of him “the gen¬ 
tleman who speaks like music.” She observed his studied 
courtesy, his proud and almost insolent humility. And 
she saw the women thronging round him, turned on her 
heel, and moved away. That evening she wrote in her 
journal: “ Mad, bad, aj yLdaji gerousjtoJmim JlL-^ 

Two days later she was at Holland House when 
Byron was announced. He was presented to her, and 
said: “This ofFer was made you the other day. May 
I a,sk why you declined it?” 

She was tall and slender; her large hazel eyes 
looked questioning. Beautiful ? No, but fragile and allur¬ 
ing. Byron asked whether he might come and see her; 
speaking with her, he observed with curiosity this animal 
so new to him—a well-born woman. She said pretty 
things, sometimes sentimental, sometimes brilliant, with 
a curious voice, agreeable in spite of the slightly nasal 
drawl peculiar to the Devonshire House coterie. 

In her journal, beneath the first phrase about Lord 
Byron, she added: “That beau tif ul pale face is my fate.” 
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M ad? Bad? How quick to criticise this young 
woman was I What had she noticed to make 
— her so stern? The bitter tang of his replies? 
I'he fierceness of his scorn? The disdain in the pout of 
his lips? Those eyes that seemed so vexed and im¬ 
patient beneath the drooping eyelids? . . . Mad? Bad? 

I le was neither one nor the other. But dangerous to 
Itjitnv—yes; and above all mistrustful, a wounded spirit 
ever on his guard. Never again would a Mary Cha- 
vvorrii vvouml him; he believed he knew what women 
were, and how they must be treated. Gone for him were 
the days of tenderness and abandon; he had been taught 
hardness by this far from angelic sex—and the lesson 

would not he lost o n him.’^''^ 

On his first-^tsTt to Melbourne House (for Lady 
Caroline lived with her mother-in-law, Lady Melbourne) 
he found Rogers and Moore visiting her. She had re- 
tunual from a ride, and flung herself on a settee with¬ 
out changing her dress. When Lord Byron was an- 
mmneed she fled. “I.ord Byron,” said Rogers, “you are 
a lucky man. Here has I.-ady Caroline been sitting m 
all her tlirt with us, but as soon as you were announced, 
she fled to make herself beautiful.” He frowned when 
he saw the other two men. Could he not find h^ alone? 
She asked him to come back at dinner time. He came, 
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and ht'fore long was the only one to be seen at Meb 
btHirne I louse. 

’I'he house was one of the most brilliant in Loiulon, 
the intellectual centre, together with I hdlarul I bnwe, of 
tlie Whig party. 'I'he Lambs, who bore the Melbourne 
title in the peerage, he!(»ngeil to a family of fairly recent 
hirtune, whose rank had been readied by the stages of 
natural progression, hiarly in the eighteenth century a 
lawyer tif tliat name had grown rieli. am! about 1750 
his son had bought the property t»f Bnieket Hall. He 
owned half a million sterling in landed prt»perty as well 
as lialf a million of numey, and, in aecordanee with the 
unwritten laws of the realm, had been tnade a baronet. 
Marrying a huiy of singular beauty, h'.li/abeth Milbankr 
by name, the haronct had entered Parliament, am! the 
Prime Minister, who tuHaied a majority am! knew how¬ 
to eommumi one, hail transformed him info Lord Mel¬ 
bourne. I'hereafter f.ady Me!b(nirnr, helped bv a great 
skill in the saving of apjiearanees and a wit that reminded 
<im* of /,« IJaiunix had been enahletl with¬ 

out scandal to live a life of nnuli exeitemeut, to attract 
the favour of the Prince of Wales, and achieve the 
conquest of I.ondon. 

The Melbourncs luui two sons. 'Fhe father’s favour¬ 
ite was the elder, who resemhlesl him; the mother's was 
the younger, William f.amli, who bore a resetnhl.mce 
to f,ord F.gremont. She spoiha! him to the pitch of 
folly. He was fond of reading, dreaming, and %-rrsify- 
ing, and held sport in ahhorreme. ^■(ved fr»»m any iHsci- 
plinc, reared in surroundings of the most prodig.il ex¬ 
travagance ami the most romplete moralisfie freedom, 
and ipored by a father who lived in the house like t 
silent tnd disapproving guest, he h.a»i grown to he ait 
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indolent, witty, and depraved young man. In 1805 he 
married Caroline Ponsonby, daughter of Lord Bess- 
borough, and she it was who had lately met Lord Byron. 

It was a love match, and a bold one. Caroline was 
adorable and dangerous. Her mother, Lady Bessbor- 
ough, had had a slight stroke of apoplexy three years 
after her daughter’s birth, and had been obliged to hand 
over the task of bringing up the child to her aunt, 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. The duchess gave 
her the care she gave her own children—that is, she left 
her to the servants. Brought up in luxury and confusion 
—“served on silver in the morning, she would carry the 
costly plates into the kitchen, among the ever-quarrelling 
servants,”—the little girl had no notion of there being 
anyone in the world but dukes, marquises, and beggars. 
“We had no idea that bread or butter was made; how 
it came, we didn’t pause to think, but had no doubt that 
fine horses must be fed on beef. At ten years old, I 
couldn’t write. ... I spelt not, but made verses that 
all thought beautiful. For myself, I preferred washing 
a dog, or polishing a spur, or breaking in a horse if they 
would let me.” The consequences of this upbringing 
struck the doctors as disquieting: Lady Caroline was 
capricious, and subject to violent rages and such vagaries 
of mood that sometimes her reason was feared for. 
She had no lessons before the age of fifteen; but then 
she suddenly discovered Greek and Latin, learned music, 
French and Italian, painted, acted plays, sketched, drew 
caricatures, and in a few years became one of the most 
original young women in Eondon. 

She had a horror of the “conventional.” Her letters 
she dated “Heaven knows what day”; in sending her 
brother a book she declared that she did not know her 
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address. Her sensibility was notoritius; before a read- 
i^}^ tliat Benjamin Constant was to give in London, her 
cousin, Harriet Caveiulish, wrttte; “I have begged tliat 
Caroline may be present, to cry and make sensation for 
us.” And one of her greatest charms was her gift of 
slipping witfuntt any transitiem, like tlie fairies i»f Shake¬ 
speare, fnmi glotim to gladness, fr<»m easy ple,a8antry 
to poetic gravity. Ariel, tite Sylph, the Young S,tvage— 
8 «t her admirers styled her, and marvelled at her grace¬ 
ful inctdiercncies; the m<ire sensitive of them regretted 
that she was rather sptnled hy preciosity and pedantry; 
women put her dowti as artilirial, and fttrceil hy her 
craving fi>r atimiratioii into too ileiiberatr a posing. 

She had first ntet her future htisbanil, Williatn l.amb, 
when she was thirteen aiul he nineteen. She had already 
read verses of his, and “Umged to tneet him.” She saw 
him, and loveti this bright-eyed v‘*Hifh, somethittg of 8 
tlandy, with an air *if nrgligejue that suited him to per¬ 
fection. He was tielightetl with her. "< >f .ill the 
Devonshire I louse gtrb,” rxclaitttetl Williatn Lamb, “that 
if the one for me!" Atul fnim that day he w.is deter¬ 
mined t(» make her his wife. I*or a long time sin* did 
not want him. “I atioreil him, ! knew I was a fury, ami 
I wouk! not marry him.” {le was tenacious in his pur¬ 
suit, and in iHos; he caught her. 

Dti her wediling-day she was ravishing, hut a prey 
to nerves. She broke into a fury with the officiating 
bishop, tore her gown, swoonetl, and had to be taken 
away in her carriage. If was a strange beginning, but 
her cb.trtning husband scettteil to enjoy sptnling tfiis 
fragile plant itil! more. William Lamb bekl morality 
in horr<»r; it was tir«tnne, it was in bad taste. “Wrong 
a* it is, I never can feel repentance or regret f«ir the 
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hours which I have passed in pursuits which really 
amused me at the time, although they were pursuits of 
folly or vice.” Lady Melbourne, a woman of experience, 
shared her son’s feelings regarding morality, but not 
regarding what should be actually said about it. Cer¬ 
tainly, a woman could do anything with impunity, as she 
had proved—^but there were ways and ways. She did 
not approve of her daughter-in-law’s quite unveiled 
coquetry, or of the too manifest gladness with which she 
welcomed the attentions of, say. Sir Godfrey Webster. 
But William laughed at that, and Caroline was wilder 
than ever. 

Lady Melbourne, during her long life, had been ad¬ 
mirably successful in combining freedom with respecta¬ 
bility, and she was anxious to instruct Titania in a less 
faery and more worldly wisdom. The clash was evident 
between “the stately woman, mature but still beautiful, 
with a clear brain and mind,” so ironically precise, and 
this unreal daughter-in-law of hers who flattered her, 
caressed her, and explained to “my dear, my dearest 
Lady Melbourne” that her attitude simply followed from 
that of her husband. It was William who had called 
her a prude, who had told her she was affected and 
amused himself with teaching her things that she had 
never heard of—and the upshot of it all was that she 
thought everything permissible to her. But it was curious 
that even William, despite his mask, was beginning to 
seem unhappy. What did he want? In her light style, 
its gay frankness faintly clouded with sadness, she 
begged him to have a care for their menage: “I think 
lately, my dearest William, we have been very trouble¬ 
some to each other. ... I will be silent of a morning, 
entertaining after dinner, docile, fearless as a heroine 
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played its part, it was certainly flattering for a young 
man to become an intimate at Melbourne House, when 
a fortnight before he had only had a few friends here 
and there in London. Decidedly, he jras tempted to 
yield to a sentiment whicKT'mTier, seemed so powerful. 
Dallas was at Byron’s house one day, and saw a page 
absurdly tricked out in silk and laces, and Byron so 
enraptured that his time and thoughts were almost en¬ 
tirely devoted to reading her letters and answering 
them.” The worthy Dallas even deemed it necessary 
to put him on his guard against a world most parlous for 
virtue, and a woman whom everyone declared to be mad. 
But Byron was.<^dy too much on his guard. 

""""This aristocratic society into which he was at last 
gladly finding his way, a society still deeply imbued with 
the morals and manners of the eighteenth century, was 
ruled by its senses, not its sentiments. It was nicely 
attuned, not perhaps to the deepest Byron, but to that 
sarcastic, disillusioned Byron who was the friend of Tom 
Moore or Samuel Rogers. As a matter of prose, It 
preferred the “Madame de Merteuil” tone of old Lady^ 
Melbourne to the fanciful style of her daughter-in-law. 
Lady Melbourne professed a systematic libertinism which 
Byron admired and strove to imitate; but he never en¬ 
tirely attained it; there was a streak of tenderness in 
him that remained vulnerable to the slightest touch. But 
just because this hard philosophy was secretly beyond 
his reach, he felt an almost cringing respect for the men, 
and even more for the women, who had made it their rule 
of life. ' Lady Caroline ofLen.,bpre 4 _hijp; Lady Mel¬ 
bourne intimidated hhn and charmed him with a freedom 
of spirit which he could enjoy only by fits and starts. In 
rounding oflf the process of his conversion to the new 
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The humility was ill-timed. Byron liked women to treat 
him “as a favourite and somewhat forward sister,” not as 
an overlord. Pleasure and love are always closely 
linked in a man’s mj.nd with the first, unforgetable ex¬ 
periences which have revealed them to his spirit. In the 
adolescent Byron, pleasure, the gift of creatures both 
facile and gay, had been a break in the solitary rumina¬ 
tions of his melancholy Platonism. He admitted two 
extreme types of women: the hcou shrinking and 

chaste, which he had formed out of an imagined Mary 
Ch^orth or the childlike shade of a Margaret Parker; 
and the corripanion^of pleasure. But the bold lover, the 
woman still exigent in love, seemed to Byron to fall 
short of the conventions. As Lady Hester Stanhope 
had formerly observed, he did not perceive the senti¬ 
ments of others. He had no wish to perceive them. 
Lady Caroline’s passionate remarks struck him merely 
as a tiresome and vulgar noise that drowned the inward 
music. He would have liked familiarity, lightness, a 
blend of gay frivolity and fleeting melancholy; he felt 
the constraint of adoration, and there was lassitude as he 

turned his heads towards it. 

Lady Caroline, who could write such charming letters 
to a husband she no longer loved, descended in writing to 
Byron to an almost intolerable pathos. She imagined she 
would please him by displaying Society to his gaze, and 
she arranged morning parties for him to which the most 
beautiful and remarkable women in London were in¬ 
vited. ^ut the drawing-room tittle-tattle wearied the 
Pilgrim who, six months earlier, had been smoking^ so 
' peacefully under an azure sky, gazing at the mountains. 
Lying on his sofa at Nswstead he had written: “Any¬ 
thing rather than conjugate from morning to night the 
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and Newstead. But why was he telling this fair young 
stranger things that he had said to nobody? There was 
something provocative In her. Her complexion was 
fresh, her cheeks round and pink. She was not tall, but 
she was admirably formed. On entering the drawing¬ 
room, Byron asked Moore if she were some lady’s com¬ 
panion. 

“No,” answered Moore in a whisper, “she is a great 
heiress; you should marry her and repair Newstead.” 

Byron spoke to Caroline Lamb in high praise of Miss 
Milbanke, even drawing an unflattering parallel between 
the two cousins. She was fascinated. and_accepteii,. his 
rebuffs. Byron had only to express his disapproval of 
this mode of life, or of these too frequent parties, and 
In particular his detestation of dancing (a dislike of very 
old standing) for waltzes and quadrilles to be seen no 
more In Melbourne House. He asked her never to 
waltz again. And she promised. Loving and van- 
qujshe(k.she, was completely at his mercy.. She wrote him 
bold, insensate letters in which she offered him not only 
her love, but all her jewels, too. If he were in need of 
money. 

(*She did,jiot be come hi^ mistresa. at once, and it.may 
be that fie wou^lcTlia^e spared her had he not still been 
torfured by the m^pry of a first unhappy love. But in 
Byron’s self-made philosophy, a woman who did not give 
hfer^aelf. gave nothing of herself, and despised a lover too 
cowardly_to fo rce hei^ Caroline’s mother, Lady Bess- 
borough, thought herself clever in telling this compro¬ 
mising visitor that, whatever appearances might be, he 
was not loved and that Caroline would send him pack¬ 
ing. He did not reply; but he determined not to pursue 
Lady Caroline—for pursuit would have been vain—^but 
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simply not to get out of her way. A week later she was 
his. 

OiL had taken^er with perfect coolness. He was a 
hrSurancl" stem lover to her, judging his mistress with¬ 
out any illusions, with all the keen and pitiless realism 
which was the natural form of his mind when he was not 
himself in love.*^ ^‘I never knew a woman with greater 
or more pleasing talents. But these are unfortunately 
coupled with a total lack of common conduct. . . . Your 
heart, my poor Caro (what a little volcano I), pours lava 
through your veins. ... I have always thought you the 
cleverest, most agreeable, absurd, amiable, perplexing, 
dangerous, fascinating little being that lives now. . . . 

I won’t talk to you of beauty; I am no judge. But our 
beauties cease to be so when near you, and therefore you 
have either some, or something better.” A compliment 
with reservations! And she sadly reflected that he had 
been ashamed to love her because she was not pretty 
enough. She displeased him with those very traits that 
for others were the charm of her spirit; her imagination 
was inflamed with books, and she wanted her love affair 
to be a love romance. She Irnagined she could keep this 
poet by quoting poets to him. He listened distantly to 
his mistress’s Greek and Latin and her fashionable anec¬ 
dotes, and his thoughts turned back to the silent languor 
of the Morning Star of Annesley, or the mute wraien 
of the East. 

If he let one day pass without visiting her, she would 
send him one or other of the extraordinary little pages 
who surrounded her. Sometimes she even disguised her¬ 
self as a page to take him a note. ‘‘A scene worthy of 
Faublas,” commented Byron, who loathed these extrava¬ 
gances, She had become friendly with the valet, Fletcher, 
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and wrote beseeching him to open the apartment to her. 
If she were not invited to a ball which Lord Byron was 
attending, she would shamelessly wait for him in the 
street. “Your little friend Caro William,” wrote the 
Duchess of Devonshire, “is doing all sorts of imprudent 
things for him and with him. . . . Byron is going back 
to Naxos and then the husbands may sleep in peace. I 
should not be surprised if Caro William were to go with 
him, she is so wild and imprudent.” This naive adora¬ 
tion ought to have touched Byron, but it only annoyed 
him; he thought she would make him a laughing-stock, 
and—a more curious sentiment—he actually condemned 
the love of which he was the object. To the Bible-bred 
young Scot in Byron, Lady Caroline was the woman taken 
in adultery. ^“Like Napoleon , I have always had a great 
contempt for women; and formed this opinion of them 
not hastily, but from my own fatal experience. My 
writings, indeed, tend to exalt the sex; and my imagina¬ 
tion has always delighted in giving them a heau ideal 
likeness, but I only drew them as a painter or statuary 
would do—as they should be. . . . They are in an un¬ 
natural state of society. The Turks and Eastern people 
manage these matters better than we do. They lock them 
up, and they are much happier. GLV?.jLWomarLaJ.QfiMn^ 
glass_and a few. sugar-plums, and .sh e 3 yill he satisfied^ 
But the husband, William LainbrVm no Turk. His 
diary took on a melancholy tinge; in marriage, he 
reflected, “nothing is fixed. Their [women’s] opinion 
rises and falls according to what they hear in the world, 
according to the lightest observations or the most casual 
remarks. ... -By marriag e V QU_i} lacg.Ygui§glf. 9 ° 
defensive instead of the offensive, in society. 

Lady'BTeFsTorofilh; how was 
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even more perturbed than her son-in-law. She had known 
stirring times in her own youth, and in its day her liaison 
with Lord Granville had been notorious. But never had 
she gone so far as her daughter and dressed herself in 
carter’s clothing to be able to break in upon her lover 
and keep watch on him, or stood waiting in the rain while 
people came out from a ball. In despair Lady Bess- 
borough summoned Hobhouse to call on her, to discuss 
this wretched affair that was dishonouring the two families. 
Hobhouse was always ready to preach a sermon to his 
friend, but how did a rupture depend upon the latter? 
Byron was as weary as Lady Bessborough herself of 
Caroline Lamb’s follies. He did not conceal this from 


Lady Melbourne, who was not only open-minded in her 
views, but adroit in her psychology, and gladly discussed 
the adventure with her daughter-in-law’s lovpr. /^He in. 


p referred the society of Tom Moore or Hobhouse 
to -that of a 


He even enjoyed more serious distractions, for Anna- 
bella Milbanke saw him at a lecture on religion, writhing 
in an odd way at every mention of that word. She 
rounded off her stay in London by attending a course on 
the density of the Earth, at which she took learned notes. 
Byron was mildly amused by this love of science in a 
woman, and in his conversations with Lady Melbourne 
dubbed Miss Milbanke “the Princess of Parallelograms,’* 
/ Nevertheless,^Jlg^_cfiuM^iiatj:epre^ 

/ Whatievjex».jdLsj^..^^s^ 

I well-built girl who discoursed of the density'^pf the Earth, 
I she was chaste. 

At Miss Mllbanke’s request, Caroline had submitted 
to Byron a few of her cousin’s poems, which he found 
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fairly interesting: “she is certainly a very extraordinary 
girl; who could imagine so much strength and variety of 
thought under that placid countenance ?” And he added: 
“I have no desire to be better' acquainted with Miss Mil- 
barKeT she Is too good for a fallen spirit to know, and 
I should like her more if she were less perfect.” Too 
perfect—she read this verdict, for the letter was meant 
to be shown to her; and naturally she noted it with a 
modesty tinged with a trace of complacency, for her sole 
imperfection was that she knew her own’ perfection. She * 
was an only child, worshipped by her parents, asked in 
marriage by five or six young men during her first season 
in society, and she believed herself Infallible. Her soul 
was generous, even passionate, but she would sometimes 
seem cold and calculating, in that she was for ever seeking 
to rationalise her actions. Her mind was that of a good 
mathematician, believing In a precise knowledge of 
everything, and to her the poetic, superficial erudition 
of a Caroline Lamb seemed trumpery. Her cousin’s pose 
of childishness annoyed her, and she commented that the 
charm of her usual stupidity was being spoilt by a new 
affectation of Byronic melancholy, and also that “though 
Caro Lamb would defy the world’s censure, she dares 
not lose Its notice and Its wonder by descending from 
the conspicuous heights of folly to the humble paths of 
reason.” She, of course, followed the paths of reason— 
but did she follow them humbly? “Your Annabella Is 
ajnystery,” wrote the Duchess of Devonshire to her son, 
who had lost his heart to her; “liking, not liking; gen¬ 
erous-minded, yet afraid of poverty; there is no making 
lj£r.jout. I hope you don’t make yourself unhappy about 
hjer Lshe Is really an icicle.” She was not an icicle. Like 
Byron, she had had romantic friendships In childhood. 
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ran downstairs to summon Lady Melbourne. When they 
came up together Lady Caroline had fled without 
dressing. Old Lord Melbourne explained that she had 
threatened to go and live with her lover. “Go and be 
damned!” he retorted. 

Together the two mothers rushed to Byron, whom 
they found alone, and no less startled than themselves. 
The step taken by these two great ladies amused him. A 
year before he had been unknown to them; and to-day 
they were both on their knees supplicating his intervention 
to send back their daughter and daughter-in-law to her 
husband’s house. A curious revenge. A tip to the 
Lamb’s coachman elicited the address to which Lady 
Caroline had been driven, and he found her at the house 
of a doctor in Kensington. Almost forcibly he brought 
her back to her mother, who, under the stress of her 
emotion, had just had another stroke. 

The story went the rounds of London. The Prince- 
Regent himself summoned Lady Bessborough and told 
her that he thought them all mad, mothers and daughter 
alike, and that Lord Byron had bewitched the whole 
family. In particular he condemned this consultation of 
the mothers with the lover: “I never heard of such a 
thing in my life—taking the mothers for confidantes! 
What would you have thought of my going to talk to 
Lady Spencer in former times?” As Lady Spencer was 
Lady Bessborough’s mother, this exclamation struck the 
latter as so ludicrous that, in spite of the subject, she 
could not help laughing. 

Mother and mother-in-law, husband and lover, all 
were now begging Lady Caroline to leave London. 
Byron told her that her refusal to do so showed her 
weakness and egotism. But she rem3.iued, although he 
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was no longer willing that she should visit him, staying 
on in the hope of a chance meeting in the street or a 
drawing-room, and of being able to write the next day, 
telling him how handsome she had found him. “How 
very pale you are! . . . ma e la belta. della morte, or a 
statue of white marble, so colourless, and the dark 
brow and hair such a contrast. I never see you without 
wishing to cry; if any painter could paint me that face 
as it is, I would give him anything I possess on earth.” 
A touching letter—^but what human being was ever 
touched by a passion of which he was the object? 

At last she consented to accompany Lady Bessborough 
■—and Byron breathed again. This had been his first ad¬ 
venture with a woman of rank, and a hateful experience 
he found it. (This mistress of hisj_so greedy o f his time 
and t ho ugh t^’^^fTiZ^ ended by infuriating him. And she, 
who had flung herself into this passion with heedlesg^yet 
generous violence,! emerged from it sick and dyingJ A' 
girl cousin who was present at the arrival of the mother 
and daughter in Ireland described it thus: “my aunt looks 
stout and well, but poor Caroline most terribly the con¬ 
trary. She Is worn to the bone, and her eyes starting 
out of her head. . . . She appears to be in a state very 
little short of insanity, and my aunt describes It as at 
times having been decidedly so.” 

Byron, nevertheless, was writing to Lady Melbourne: 
“Dear Lady Melbourne—I presume you have heard and 
will not be sorry to hear again, that they are safely 
deposited In Ireland, and that the sea rolls between you 
and one of your torments; the other you see Is still at 
your elbow. Now you will not regret to hear, that I 
wish this to end, and It certainly shall not be renewed 
on my part. It is not that I love another, but loving at 
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all is quite out of my way; I am tired of being a fool, 
and when I look back on the waste of time, and the de¬ 
struction of all my plans last winter by this last romance, 
I am—^what I ought to have been long ago. It is true 
from early habit, one must make love mechanically, as 
one swims. I was once very fond of both, but now, as I 
never swim unless I tumble in the water, I don’t make 
love till almost obliged.” 


_^as. he free-of his mistress? Shq j^as writing d an- 
gerous letters from Ireland, reminding himtEatlt needed 
ohly”eI3it*gSneas, a post-chaise and a boat for her to 
reappear in London. If she did set fire to the powder 
and left her husband, Byron saw himself condemned by 
his code of honour to flee with her, sans amour. He was 
terrified, and strove to compose epistles worthy of the 
Grand Cyrus; he was ready to deglMjejyi jda&Jai^ 
wantedj sgjipag^as he never set eyes.on her again. Lady 
Melbourne treated the adventure with perfect detach¬ 


ment, as if it had been a question of being between two 
physicians and choosing the better remedy. She held 
Byron’s kindness to be dangerous: ‘‘Do not, however, mis¬ 
take me, I would not have you say a harsh sentence to 
her for the world, or anything that could be deemed in¬ 
sulting. I had not the least intention of advising you 
to do it; there is no kindness that I would not have you 
show her, but sacrificing yourself to her would only be 
romantic, and not kind— . . . for it must lead to unhap¬ 
piness and misery. If a little trifling expression of cold¬ 
ness at present would prevent this finale, how much more 
kind, to give a little present pain, and avoid her total 
ruin. ... I must, however, add that I think you attach 
too much blame to yourself—she was no novice. . . - 
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She knew enough to be upon her guard, and cannot be 
looked upon as the victim of a designing man.” And, too 
expert in male credulity, Lady Melbourne ended: “If she 
thought her friends cared less she would be more likely 
to take sonie_other fancy—the result of all this seems 
to^me the best-thing you can do is to marry, and that 
in fact you can get out of this scrape by no other means.” 
^**To — f»that accorded exactly with Byron’s 

own desires. He believed in marriage. It was his last 
illusion A young peer (and especially a Byron) ought 
to drink, gamble, and play with his neighbour’s wife; and 
then, having taken his proper fill of adventure, should 
marry a woman of good birth and tolerable fortune, 
whom he did not love, and let her have a sufSciency of 
children to assure the future of his name. Such was the 
Convention, snrh the Ni^wal-Parl 

To reassure Lady Melbourne once and for all, he 
made an astounding confession.to..her—that his keenest 
desire, was to marry Lady Caroline’s own cousin,..,the 
Miss Milbanke whom he had occasionally met at Wil¬ 
liam Lamb’s, and whose verses he had read. Nothing 
usually surprised Lady Melbourne, but this time she was 
taken aback. Could anyone imagine two creatures more 
divergent than the pious mathematician and Childe 
Harold? But it was just that contrast which took 
Byron’s fancy, as well as the reserve of this girl, the only 
woman who had kept him at arms’ length. “I know little 
of her, and have not the most distant reason to suppose 
that I am at all a favourite in that quarter. But I never 
saw a woman whom I esteemed so much. . . . My only 
objection would be to my Mamma, from whom I have 
already by instinct imbibed a mortal aversion.” But to 
make up for that, he was enchanted by the idea of becom- 
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ing Lady Melbourne’s nephew. Decidedly he was des¬ 
tined for this £a»ity. 

Lady Melbourne demanded some safeguards: “He was 
very changeable,” she wrote to her “nephew”—“much 
like the man in the farce we saw together (the Weather¬ 
cock )—do you recollect it? . . . Do you think you can 
manage both her and Caroline? Impossible. As a friend 
I say flirt as much as you please, but do not get into a 
serious scrape before you are safe from the present one.” 
To which Byron answered: “You ask ‘Am I sure of my¬ 
self?’ and I answer No, but you are, which I take to be 
a much better thing. Miss Milbanke I admire because 
she is a clever woman, an amiable woman, and of high 
blood, for I have still a few prejudices on the last score, 
were I to marry. As to love, that is done in a week 
(provided the lady has a reasonable share) ; besides, mar¬ 
riage goes on better with esteem and confidence than 
romance, and she is quite pretty enough to be loved by 
her husband, without being so glaringly beautiful as to 
attract too many rivals. ...” 

(jLoye ent ered so little into this project of marriage 
that, in the letter in whicfTByron desired Lady Melbourne 
to, transmit his request to Annabella’s parents, he gave 
her a long description of his new passion for an Italian 
singer, “not very beautiful, but very much in the style 
I like. . . . She is very fond of her husband, which is 
all the better, as thus, if a woman is attached to her 
husband, how much more will she naturally like one who 
i s not her husband^^ Fletcher, for his part, was anxious 
to marry his master to a Dutch widow “of great riches 
and rotundity.” Fletcher, of course, was married, but, 
emancipated by the mosquitoes and siroccos of the Le¬ 
vant, he was enamoured of the widow’s serving-woman; 
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he was hopeful that this union would advance his suit. 
The Dutch widow? Miss Milbanke? Caroline? The 
Italian singer? Byron, waited in amusement for Fate or 
Lady Melbourne to make his choice for him. “Does 
Annabella waltz? It is an odd question, but a very 
essential point with me. I wish somebody could say at 
once that I wish to propose to her; but I have great 
doubts of her—it rests with herself entirely.” 

It was a terrible responsibility to put forward the 
claims of so wayward a suitor to one of the few persons 
of that age who still viewed marriage as a sacred and 
irrevocable act. Byron himself, in one of his sober mo¬ 
ments, declared that she deserved a better heart than 
his. But Lady Melbourne was fond of the young man. 
She was touched when she heard, at the age of sixty, 
that she could still be preferred before all women. And 
perhaps she also reflected that it would be diverting to 
see this hesitant Don Juan taken in hand by her serious- 
minded niece. “Poor Annabella! her innocent_eyes will 
improve if she should be in love with you. . . . Eyes 
require that sort of inspiration.” Would Annabella 
suffer some pangs? That would do her no harm, thought 
Lady Melbourne, who was always annoyed by her ap¬ 
parent placidity, and she began to play her hand. 

_The girl was far from having forgotten Lord Byron. 
During her stay in London she had known the certainty 
of having interested him, almost the hope of saving him; 
but then the scandal of the liaison with Caroline had 
made her despair of saving this soul. Home again with 
her parents, she had once more found herself in the 
presence of the sea and sky. She enjoyed walking be¬ 
tween these immensities. In this world which Byron 
saw as so stern and heedless of human sufferings, she 
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believed that she could everywhere discern traces of the 
goodness of God: “I feel blessed In owning the benevo¬ 
lence of the Creator and I contemplate these scenes with 
the deepest happiness In thinking my Father made them 
all.” In her diary she tried to sketch a word-portrait 
of Lord Byron: “The passions have been his guide from 
childhood- * . . Yet amongst his dispositions are many 
which deserve to be associated with Christian principles 
(‘I love the virtues that I cannot claim’). ... In secret 
he Is the zealous friend of all the human feelings; but 
from the strangest perversion that pride ever created, he 
endeavours to disguise the best points of his character. 

, , . When indignation takes possession of his mind— 
and it is easily excited—^hls disposition becomes malevo¬ 
lent. He hates with the bitterest contempt. ... He 
is inclined to open his heart unreservedly to those whom 
■he believes good. ... He is extremely humble towards 
persons whose character he respects, and to them he 
would probably confess his errors.” She thought that 
she herself was one of those persons whose character 
he respected. She admired him, and was tempted; but 
she recognised the danger. 

Byron was not very deft in his choice of Lady Mel¬ 
bourne as go-between, for Annabella had no high opinion 
of her judgment. She replied: “I should be totally un¬ 
worthy of Lord Byron’s esteem if I were not to speak 
the truth without equivocation. Believing that he never 
will be the object of that strong aflection which would 
make me happy in domestic life, I should wrong him by 
any measure that might, even indirectly, confirm his 
present impressions. From my limited observations of 
his conduct, I was predisposed to believe your strong 
testimony in his favour, and I willingly attribute it more 
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to the defect of my own feelings than of his character 
that I am not inclined to return his attachment. After 
this statement, which I make with real sorrow from the 
idea of giving pain, I must leave our future intercourse 
to his judgment. . . Jn fact, if Miss Milbanke was 
to be believed, she declined to be his wife because she did 
not love him. It was quite a fresh experience for the 
author of Childe Harold, 





XVII 

THE GODS IN LUCRETIUS 
1812-18 IS 

In her first passion Woman loves her lover, 

In all the others all she loves is Love, 

SVhich grows a habit she can ne’er get over. 

And fits her loosely, like an easy glove. • • • 

Byron 


H e had long abandoned the idea that he and New- 
stead should stand or fall together. His debts 
had reached a figure of £25,000. In September 
1812 the Abbey was offered for sale. The faith u 
Hobhouse was sent to the auction, and under Hanson s 
direction, pushed the first lot up to £113,000, and the 
second to £13,000—^whlch he found quite amusing, as 
he then possessed exactly twenty-one shillings and six¬ 
pence The real sale took place privately, after the 
auction, and the estate was bought by a Mr. Claughton 
for the sum of £140,000. “I had built myself a bath 
and a vault,” commented Byron, “and now I shan t even 
be buried in It. It is odd that we can’t even be certain 
of a grave.” Byron would henceforward have been rich 
if only Claughton had paid; but the new proprietor was 
not long In confessing that he had committed himself 
beyond his means. Hanson, that shrewdy an cautious 
attorney, had made provision for a forfeit of £25,000 
in the event of the total price not being forthcoming— 
which ruined Claughton in any case. But while the law¬ 
yers squabbled, Byron was once more short of ready cash. 
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He had been invited to spend the month of October 
with some new friends of his fame, the Jersey and Ox¬ 
ford families. Lady Jersey was one of those women 
whose fashionable success is such that the mere impos¬ 
sibility of leisure assures their virtue. She infused vi¬ 
tality into any society in which she happened to be. Her 
looks were charming, with her raven-black hair, creamy 
complexion and pink pearls, and she had no faults be¬ 
yond her volubility, which had become notorious. Her 
friend Granville had given her the nickname of “Silence,” 
and wondered how she contrived to be always in her 
own house and everyone else’s at the same time. Byron 
told her that she spoiled her beauty by excessive anima¬ 
tion; for her eyes, tongue, and arms were all in action 
at once. Under her roof at Middleton he passed what 
he termed “a week of chastity.” 

He then went on to Lady Oxford’s at Eywood, in 
Herefordshire. He had met her in London during the 
winter, come across her again when taking the waters 
at Cheltenham after Lady Caroline’s departure, and had 
instantly reached the mute understanding that unites a 
rather shy but ardent young man to a still beautiful 
woman of amorous fancy, who knows how to make the 
first approaches easy. Lady Oxford was forty. “She 
resembled a landscape by Claude Lorrain, with a setting 
sun, her beauties enhanced by the knowledge that they 
were shedding their last dying beams, which threw a 
radiance around. A woman is only grateful for-her 
■first and last conquest. The first of poor dear Lady 
Oxford’s was achieved before I entered on this world of 
care; but the last, I do flatter myself, was reserved for 
me, and a honne bouche it was.” 
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Eighteen, years earlier, she had married Edward 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, a man as ill-favoured in body as 
in mind, though sprung of a family in which wit had been 
honoured. An ancestor of his had formed one of the 
best of English libraries; its rare pamphlets had been 
published under the title of the Harleian Miscellany. 
And the same name had been applied to Lady Oxford s 
children, a delightful family, who were remarkably like 
the handsomest of their father’s friends. 

Lady Oxford had provided herself with a philosophy 
of tender frailty. Sacrificed by her parents in a shame¬ 
ful marriage to a man whom she could not love, she took 
more than one revenge. A more charming friend could 
not be imagined. In her large eyes Acre often brooded 
that look of soft, happy reverie that is ever a promise of 
pleasures to come; and she had both wit and intelligence. 
She read Lucretius, and worshipped physical love, treat¬ 
ing sentimental love as a sickness, the symptoms and 
duration of which are perfectly known. She was no less 
changeable than lovable, and to one of her lovers who 
complained that she had broken his heart, she retorted 
that a broken heart was merely a sign of bad digestion. 

She had invited Byron to visit her in her country-house 
of Eywood. There he spent the months of October and 
November 1812, and in the company of a tactful and 
tender woman, more cynical even than himself, was per¬ 
fectly happy. Lady Oxford would read, and play music; 
and she never complained if her lover deserted her for 
his dreams. Lord Oxford (who was known as Potiphar) 
walked in the woods all day long, and showed himself a 
most discreet husband. Byron and his mistress lived 
like the Gods in Lucretius—“enjoying their immortality 
in a profound peace, far from the concerns of men and 
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exempt from their cares, free from all peril, and rich 
enough in their own resources to have any need of 
others. . . 

Nam private dolore omni, private periclis. 

Ipsa suis pollens opibusj nihil indiga nostri. . . . 

The Enchantress, a perfect Latinist, often read the lines 
to hex-.young'adorer, and he admired the pride of their 
epicureanism. Twice in his life already, on Harrow 
Hill and in the East, he had found happiness in detach¬ 
ment from human concerns. He was mortal and vulner¬ 
able, and relished these godlike interludes. The wildness 
of his heart had often clouded the lucidity of his naind. 
Lady Oxford seemed in his eyes girt with a prestige 
not unlike that of Lady Melbourne, and he enjoyed being 
guided by these bold and sceptical women. Sometimes, 
taken aback by the gentle apathy into which the En¬ 
chantress of Eywood cast him, he wondered into what 
animal this Circe would transform him. ... A lazy one, 
in any case, for he scarcely worked at all, and spent the 
last of the fine days on the water or in the woods, with 
those angelic children whose features called up memories 
of so many charming sires. He was on the verge of 
falling in love with Charlotte, Lady Oxford’s eldest 
daughter, already ravishly beautiful at eleven yea^_old, 
and he composed for her a new dedication to Childe 
Harold. He was more contented with himself and with 
others than he had ever been in his life, and all his 
troubles seemed to be a thousand miles away. It was a 
triumph for pagan philosophy. 

Meanwhile Lady Caroline Lamb had not accepted her 
defeat. She knew that Byron was at Eywood, and was 
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aceonlingly jealous. She was well acquainted with Lady 
Oxft»rd. A few years earlier the two women had carried 
tin a learned correspondence, discussing the problem of 
whether a knowledge of (ireek purified the passions or 
inllamed them. In Lady Caroline’s case, the answer 
admitted <»f no doubt. Every day brought its letters from 
her, either ft>r Byron or for Lady Oxford: “My dearest 
Aspasia—“<mly think, Byron is angry with mel Will you 
tell him I have not done tme thing to displease him, and 
that I am miserable^—tell him T wrote him a cross letter, 

1 ktuHv. But 1 have a thousand times asked his pardon, 
lie is tired of me, I see it by his letter. 1 will write no 
more— -never tea/e him—never intrude upon him, only 
d»» ytni obtain his forgiveness,” Lady Oxford did not 
reply. Lady Catatline threatened to come—to write to 
Lord thforil—to kill lierself. The two lovers read 
these pathetic letters together with supreme scorn. To 
Lueretian philosophers tlielr tone was intolerable. 

Byron kept iiis great ally, Lady Melbourne, in touch 
with the enemy’s movements: “Caroline threatens to re- 
venge herself upon herself; this is her concern. . .tJL 
catmot exist without stnne <thject of love 3 1 have found 
one with whom I am perfectly satisfied, and who, as far 
an r can jwlgc, is no less so with me; our mutual wish is 
quiet, and I find a tlouble pleasure (after all the ndicu- 
louH display of last season) in repose. ... I have much 
t,» d<» ami little time to do it in; certainly not an instant 
spare to that person. . . . The abhorrence I feel at 
part of lier conduct, I will not trust myself to express. 
That feeling has become a part of my nature; it has 
poisoned my future existence. I know -J-t whom I m.j 
love, hut t<i the latest hour of my hfc I shall hate that 
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woman. Now you know my sentiments; they will be the 
same on my death-bed. To her I do not express this, 
because I have no desire to make her uncomfortable; but 
such is the state of my mind towards her, for reasons I 
shall not recur to, and beg to be spared from meeting her 
until we may be chained together in Dante’s Inferno.” 

Lady Melbourne approved this firmness, and de¬ 
nounced the vagaries of her daughter-in-law with im¬ 
placable severity: “a servant brought me two letters 
from Caroline. If I know her, vous n’en etes pas quitte. 
Both the letters are written the same day, one full of 
spirits, gaiete, dinners, parties, etc., etc., the other false, 
written to deceive one, talking of her unhappiness and 
affecting to be perfectly quiet and resigned. As this is 
not in her nature, you will most likely know the contrary 
by this time.” It is only women who are ferocious in 
denouncing the lies of other women. If there lingered 
any pity or ingenuousness in Byron, it could not long 
withstand the disillusioned wisdom of Lady Melbourne. 

For some time he replied courteously to Lady Caro¬ 
line, and then, as the rash woman persisted in bom¬ 
barding him with letters of mingled whines and fury, 
Byron grew exasperated, and wrote (probably under 
Lady Oxford’s dictation) a stinging letter: “Lady Caro¬ 
line—I am no longer your lover; and since you oblige me 
to confess it, by this truly unfeminine persecution . . . 
learn, that I am attached to another; whose name it 
would, of course, be dishonourable to mention. I shall 
ever remember with gratitude the many instances I have 
received of the predilection you have shown in my favour. 
I shall ever continue your friend, if your Ladyship will 
permit me so to style myself; and, as a first proof of my 
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regard, I offer you this advice: correct your vanity, which 
is ridiculous; exert your absurd caprices upon others; 
and leave me in peace.—^Your most obedient servant, 
Byron.” 

Perhaps he might have treated her less cruelly if he 
could have seen her, for she was truly pitiable. She had 
the buttons of her servants’ livery marked with the 
motto_ “Ne Crede Biron.” She imitated the handwrit¬ 

ing of her former lover, and concocted forged letters to 
extort from the publisher Murray a portrait which Byron 
had refused to give her. At Brocket Hall she staged 
a curious ceremony in the course of which Byron was 
burnt in effigy, while the village girls, dad in white, 
danced round the pyre. She herself was dressed as a 
page, and, placing in the fire a basket containing locks 
of Byron’s hair, books of his, and rings and copies of his 
letters, recited verses which she had composed for the 
occasion: 

Burn, fire, bum! These glittering toys destroy, 

While thus we hail the blaze with throats of joy. 

Burn, fire, burn I While wondering hoys exclaim, 

And gold and trinkets glitter in the flame. 

Ah! look not thus on me, so grave, so sad: 

Shake not your heads, nor say the Lady’s mad. . . . 

And she was ingenuous enough to send an account of 
this ceremony to Byron himself, who passed it on to 
Lady Melbourne, endorsing it with this comment: “Long 
account of a bonfire, full of yeomanry, pages, gold 
chains, basket of flowers, herself, and all other fooleries. 

In February 1813 Lady Bessborough, having returned 
to London, requested a conversation with Byron, and 
once again was dumbfounded at finding him so very 
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matter-of-fact. A kind of inverse heredity always makes 
a mother partake to some extent of her daughter’s folly. 
And although this mother regretted the adventure, still, 
the harm was done, and she wished the play to he well 
staged. A reasonable Byron was a disappointment. 
“Lady Bessborough,” he remarked, “was a good deal 
horrified at my deficiency in Romance, and quite petrified 
at my behaviour altogether.” 

She was anxious to obtain an interview for her daugh¬ 
ter; Lady Oxford, with great good sense, opposed the 
Idea. William Lamb himself, finding his wife in tears, 
supposed that Byron was insulting him by his refusal to 
see her.—“Now this is really laughable; if I speak to 
her, he is Insulted; If I don’t speak to her, she is insulted.” 
Lady Melbourne advised an interview in the presence of 
a witness, and Byron said he would agree to that, pro- 
vlted that the witness were Lady Oxford. 

In the end the meeting took place unarranged, on 
July 6, 1813, at a ball at Lady Heathcote’s. Lady Mel¬ 
bourne was present, with large plumes sweeping from 
her white hair; she was then sixty-one, and still one of 
the most fascinating women of the evening’s party. Lord 
Grey and Sheridan were there. Suddenly the crowd 
parted, to watch with eager interest the entry of Byron, 
limping, pale, of an “almost sinister beauty.” He found 
himself face to face with Caroline, who looked at him 
with haggard eyes. 

At that moment the band was playing the first bars of 
a waltz, and the hostess, a trifle uneasy, spoke.—“Come, 
Lady Caroline, you must begin.”—“Oh, yes! I am in 
a merry humour,” said she, and leaning towards Lord 
Byron whispered: “I conclude I may waltz now?” (He 
had once made her vow never to waltz.)—“With every- 
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body in turn,” answered he sarcastically. “You always 
did it better than anyone. I shall have a pleasure in 
watching you.”—She danced and then, feeling ill, went 
into a smaller room where supper was prepared. Lord 
Byron entered it with a lady on his arm, and seeing her 
remarked: “I have been admiring your dexterity.” She 
seized a knife. “Do, my dear,” said Byron, “but if you 
mean to act a Roman’s part, mind which way you strike 
with your knife—be it at your own heart, not mine— 
you have struck there already.”—“Byron 1 ” she cried, 
and ran off, bearing the knife. Nobody saw exactly what 
happened. Some declared she cut herself, others that 
she was on the point of fainting, and. In trying to take a 
glass of water broke It, and wounded herself with the 
fragments. Whatever happened, she was covered with 
blood. Byron had meanwhile passed into a neighbouring 
room; when told of what had happened, he scornfuUy 
remarked: “Another of her tricks!” 

But the story caused a great stir, and a journal called 
the Satirist published an account of it under the heading 
of “Scandalum Magnatum,” to the effect that the pref¬ 
erence of Lord B * * * n for another fair object had so 
enraged Lady C. L * * b that she had seized a loiife in 
a paroxysm of jealousy and stabbed herself. This lady s 
husband, said the sheet, was to be pitied that the 
attempted suicide was not completely successful, as Lady 
C. L * * b was still alive. 

A few weeks later she was bold enough to call upon 
Byron at his own house. He had gone out. But she 
had herself let in and, finding on the table a copy of 
Beckford’s Vathek, wrote the words “Remember me” 
on the front page. On his return, Byron found the open 
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book with the all too well-known handwriting, and on 
the spur of the moment he wrote the lines:— 

Remember thee! remember thee! 

Till Lethe quench life’s burning stream 

Remorse and shame shall cling to thee, 

And haunt thee like a feverish dream! 

Remember thee! Ay, doubt it not. 

Thy husband too shall think of thee! 

By neither shalt thou be forgot. 

Thou false to him, thou fiend to me! 

Nothing was more in character for Byron than this 
linking of husband with lover in the case against a woman 
whose worst crime had been the unpardonable one of 
loving him. 

True, he had had enough of it. If love must bring 
adventures like these in its train, the only wise thing was 
to keep clear of women. The Enchantress herself, for 
all her wisdom, had sometimes made him suffer. She 
was free, and she never stood still; and while Lady Ox¬ 
ford still remained Byron’s friend, she began to grow 
curious regarding another man. Whereupon Lord Ox¬ 
ford plunged deeper than ever into his woods, and Byron 
found himself for the time being set aside, with alarming 
frankness. He learned the truth through her each time, 
and was all the more sorry to lose her because he prized 
this wounding sincerity; 

Thou art not false, but thou art fickle, 

To those thyself so fondly sought; 

The tears that thou hast forced to trickle 
Are doubly bitter from that thought: 

’Tis this which breaks the heart thou grievest. 

Too well thou lov’st—too soon thou leavest. 
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They were forming pleasant plans for travelling a 
trdis in Sicily when Lord Oxford, alarmed by an absurd 
family, took it into his head—as always happens—to 
grow jealous of Lord Byron just when the latter himself 
had the strongest reasons for jealousy. His wife had 
taken instant steps to calm the senile storm by reassuring 
lies, but it was decided that she would leave for the 
Mediterranean alone with her husband, and, as Byron 
wrote, that they would “live happy ever after.” She left 
on June 28, 1813: “Lady Oxford sailed yesterday, and 
now, my dear Lady Melbourne, will you not mention her 
name to me? To tell you the truth, I feel more Caro- 
linish about her than I expected.” 



XVIII 

AUGUSTA 

1813 

Was there ever such a slave to impulse? 

Byron 

I T had been agreed that he should accompany Lord 
and Lady Oxford to their vessel. But at the last mo¬ 
ment he dropped the plan, because his sister Augusta 
had written saying that she was forced to leave home 
on account of her husband’s money troubles, and was 
coming to stay with him in London. “My dearest 
Augusta,” he wrote, “if you knew whom I had put ofE 
besides my journey—^you would think me grown strangely 
fraternal. . . .” 

He had not seen her since his return to England. She 
lived at Six Mile Bottom, in a country-house close to 
the Newmarket racecourse, with three children on her 
hands, and overwhelmed by money difficulties. Her hus¬ 
band, Colonel Leigh, was an unconscionable egotist, who 
spent his life in racing, piling up huge debts in con¬ 
sequence, and in running after servant-girls with his friend 
Lord Darlington. He hardly ever saw his wife, and only 
stayed with her during the Newmarket races. Augusta 
had the reputation of being faithful to him. She had been 
brought up by a pletistic grandmother, and she used a 
curious devotional jargon in place of any real morality. 
In the family it was known that a gift from Augusta 
Leigh would always be a Bible or a prayer-book. In 
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any case, her household and maternal cares left her no 
time for thinking of other things. Tending her children, 
of whom at least one in the three was always ailing, stav¬ 
ing off bookmakers and creditors, answering the letters 
of a husband who was incapable of penning one—^her 
life was all taken up with this humble daily round. No 
one could live a more hand-to-mouth existence. 

Byron received her in his Bennet Street apartments, 
in the early afternoon of Sunday, June 27, 1813. He 
was charmed by her. Physically she delighted him at a 
first glance. She did not look very pretty at a casual 
glance; her good looks depended as much on her care¬ 
lessness in appearance as on her features, beautiful as 
they were. She had the Byrons* profile, their odd trick 
of not pronouncing an “r,” their almost childishly pouting 
lips, their frowning eyebrows. For Byron, always so 
curious about himself, it was an astonishing and pleasant 
sensation to meet this other self, who turned out to be a 
pretty woman. In some ways they had points of moral 
likeness as well. She had the shyness of the Byrons, 
who had something of the wild creature in them. She 
and Byron were both silent in company, but found them¬ 
selves delightfully free with each other when alone. 
Was it because of her being his sister, because he shared 
so many memories with her, from that fickle father of 
theirs to the Dowager of Southwell? However it might 
be, from the very first day their conversation was pleas¬ 
ant and animated. What a pity she was married 1 She 
would have come to live with him, and kept house for 
him—^it would have been better for him than marrying 
some stranger. He hated strangers, creatures who know 
nothing of your life^ of your sensitive spots, your 
wretched foot, your harsh childhood. With Augusta 
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everything was so simple. You could let yourself go— 
completely. And for her “Baby Byron” Augusta had a 
f soft-hearted indulgence. On that first Sunday, as soon 
as she left him, he wrote her a note asking her to go out 
with him that evening. “My dearest Augusta—If you 
like to go with me to Lady Davy’s to-night, I have an 
invitation for you. There you will see the StaH, some 
people whom you know, and me whom you do not know— 
and you can talk to which you please, and I will watch 
over you as if you were unmarried and in danger of al¬ 
ways being so. Now do as you like; but if you chuse to 
array yourself before or after half-past ten, I will call for 
you. I think our being together before 3d people will be 
a new sensation to both.” 

He underlined the word sensation; doubtless he had 
already expounded to her his favourite doctrine that 
only powerful sensation can give us self-knowledge. But 
ideas expounded to Augusta were as water poured on a 
duck’s back. In her muddled, see-saw mind ideas in¬ 
stantaneously slipped away into a limbo of vagueness. 
At first, out of sheer politeness, she asked to see any new 
verses of his; he replied that she would not understand 
anything about them; and she laughed, really satisfied. 
She had a childlike enjoyment of playing games. Gifted 
like all the Byrons with a very keen sense of the comical, 
she indulged in mimicry, to her brother’s great delight. 
She spoke a queer language of her own, in which facts 
were wrapped in such a mist of parentheses, insinuations 
and incoherencies, that after five minutes listening to her 
one was no clearer as to what she was talking about. It 
was all “Oh, dear! Oh, dear I” . . . stories of chil¬ 
dren’s ailments . . . suddenly an anecdote of Queen 
Charlotte, to whom she was a lady-in-waiting . . . and 
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then some ridiculous memory that occurred to her . . . 
oh, dear I oh, dear! . . . and she hurst into laughter. 
Byron adored this Incoherence: the Augustan mysteries, 
he called it, and “her damned crinkum-crankum.” He 
quickly came to adopt with her a tone of affectionate 
joking that was more like a lover’s than a brother’s. 

All the early part of July she spent in London. She 
did not live at Byron’s, but accompanied him to dance at 
Almack’s or to the theatre, and she called on him daily 
in his Bennet Street rooms. He had an elderly house¬ 
keeper, Mrs. Mule, who looked like a witch and alarmed 
all his visitors, but worshipped her master, who was very 
kind to her. The housekeeper, the bachelor rooms, a 
lady’s daily visits—it was the classic setting for a liaison, 
and from the very first there must have slipped into these 
“strangely fraternal” relations an element of sensuality, 
all the more ingratiating for its being at first unconscious. 

Everything here was combining to seduce Byron. It 
was possible for this young woman who attracted him 
to visit him quite freely. They were not safeguarded 
against love, like normal brothers and sisters, by the 
wear-and-tear of their affection. “They had not been 
brought up together under the same roof in the uncon¬ 
scious innocence of childhood. . . . They rarely met. 
They had had neither the same mother nor the same 
-family. Augusta, in Byron’s eyes, retained all the 
glamour of a discovery. He believed in birth. He could 
not help admiring a half-sister of the Duke of Leeds, 
a lady-in-waiting to the Queen, who knew everybody in 
London and had rooms in St. James’s Palace. It was 
flattering to display a new Intimacy with such a woman. 
Not only could she attract him as any new woman friend 
could have done, but she was to tempt him further. 
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• written that he liked women to treat 

him “as a favourite and somewhat forward sister.” 
And he knew himself thoroughly. He was seeking 
in love a blend of gay friendship, sensuality, an almost 
maternal tenderness. ... A somewhat forward sister. 
. . . Once the thought had struck him, incest was to 
haunt him. Was it not enough for him to imagine 
a dangerous passion, to believe himself fated for it? 
Was he not born of the Byrons and the Gordons, whose 
history was as terrible as that of the Borgias? From 
childhood he had felt himself marked down, like Zeluco, 
for some monstrous crime that would set him above and 
beyond the pale of human law. In this adventure he had 
to feel himself guilty, and to find pleasure in feeling more 
guilty than he really was. It could almost be said that 
it was Byron, and he alone, who, by giving to this quite 
natural love for an unknown half-sister the name of 
incest, transformed the lapse into a crime. Even that 
inability to escape from himself, which isolated him so 
dangerously from others, was here serving him; for in 
this woman who was so like him, it was still himself 
that he sought. In his desire for her there lurked a kind 
of strange narcissism. 

A couple of years earlier the shyness of a young and 
inexperienced male would perhaps have held him back. 
But thanks to Caroline Lamb, thanks to Lady Oxford, 
he was now an adept in that ritual of conquest which, by 
its almost fatalistic automatism, has such singular .power 
over inexperienced women. As for Augusta, she was 
perhaps of all women the least capable of resisting him. 
Having neither will nor pride, she had been dominated 
by him from the start. He called her “Guss” or 
“Goose,” and told her she was a little fool. And she 
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laughed. Mrs. Leigh’s religion was entirely superficial, 
and had not the slightest bearing on her actions. Her 
keenest sentiment was kindness, but it was a kindness so 
little regulated by the channels of moral or social rules, 
that she would have seen no harm in committing the 
most criminal act so long as she imagined it gave pleasure 
to someone she liked. Her mind was tolerably pure, and 
she was capable of committing the worst follies, and, no 
less, of instantly forgetting them. 

Byron was soon telling his confidante. Lady Mel¬ 
bourne, of the matter, and stressed the fact that Augusta 
had yielded more from kindness than from passion. “By 
that God who made me for my own misery, and not much 
for the good of others, she was not to blame, one thou¬ 
sandth part in comparison. She was not aware of her 
own peril till it was too late, and I can only account for 
her subsequent abandon by an observation which I think 
is not unjust, that women are much more attached than 
men if they are treated with anything like fairness or 
tenderness.” 

This love yielded him a pleasure all the more sharp 
and penetrating for his sense of sin. Beside this mingled 
draught of joy and remorse all his past adventures 
seemed savourless. Incest, by its violation of one of the 
most ancient of human laws, seemed to lend to the joys 
of the flesh the splendour of Revolt. Augusta, a far 
simpler soul, just yielded. Oh, dear! oh, dear! . . . 
what an adventure for the mother of a family . . . and 
how ill-fitted her nature was for this tragedy! The 
strangest thing was that she still loved, in her way, that 
“impossible gentleman,” her cousin and husband;-hut 
how could she refuse anything that her Baby Byron 
asked of her? Oh, dear! oh, dear! she was one of those 
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women who believe that ji»t by to think of it, m 

unpleasant past is wiped out. She hopped like 4 bird 
over the surface of her t}u»ugln. picking* up ,t comic de¬ 
tail here, a platitmic there. Sometimr-i Bvron, who rel- 
ished tfie tart thivour of wuiuhc, would irv to wake her 
share his hroodiuK ovtrr their crime. But .tw.iy the 
slipped, with a neat wrij^|i;!e, aiui tried to nukr him 

At the end of July she took him doven to N'rwjjtarket 
with her to see the three children. It wa-. j inrrri* 

The children liked their ytmorf usu’le, and joytianly 
shouted “Byron! Byron!" whenever he tame into tlie 
room. 'Fhen Augusta refurnri! to l.ondoo with him. 
Colonel Leigh’s financial sitmition w.ui Htiih th.tf tifr was 
better anywhere than in that hou".r of id',. Brother .mj 
sister made plans for ir.ivei, B)ion wj'^ dicrt'u-'ted wish 
l*.n{;land, 'I'he Prince-Krgetjf, wh«im hr h.t.l a 

liberal, was daily becoming imo'e .u«d timir .ic-ipnfic, 
Leigh Hunt, the m.m of Irttrr'i, w.i'i mjpri'ionrd for 
criticising an eulogy t*f the Brimr. SuJj .t iuutstry hor¬ 
rified Byron. ‘‘What a foul I tt.M to i'o;nr he 

would say, anil called to mind the s* rnt of thyme and 
lavender, the sharp cotUtuirs of mount,ujci cutting an 
indig(» sea, lands where you Ii,ul no thought of .usyonr 
and no one had thought of you. Why not take Augu-ua 
away to (ireece or SiiBy? 

But he eouhl not !»old Ins totigue, .md firgan hinting 
to his friemls, utukT a cloak of tr.iusjMrrai mv'gery, the 
nature of his latest love. He wrote to Mourr; "I Irtve 
said nothing, either, of the brilliant nr%: !nit tijr /.c/t is, 
I am at this moment in a far tiiorr nrriotis, am! ratirrly 
new scrape than any of the !.»s» tw-rlve riioutics, '.amt 
that b saying a good drat. It is mduiiy wr *-.0! orstlirr 
live with nor without these wiimn,.’’ And L.t'dv .Mrl- 
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bourne herself received these confidences. She, notwith¬ 
standing her boldness, was startled; admittedly, she was 
no fanatic in morality, but the horror of incest goes be¬ 
yond morality. “You are on the brink of a precipice, 
and if you do not retreat, you are lost for ever—it is a 
crime for which there is no salvation in this world, what¬ 
ever there may be in the next.” Byron was extremely 
proud of having been able to shock her: “she is a good 
woman, after all,” he remarked, “for there are things 
she will stop at.” But he obeyed her and dropped the 
Sicilian project. “Dear Lady Melbourne—^Your kind 
letter is unanswerable; no one but yourself would have 
taken the trouble; no one but me would have been in a 
situation to require it. I am still in town, so that it has 
as yet all the efliect you wish.” 

In town he certainly was, alone with Augusta in the 
desert of a London August, and very happy. “And now 
what are you doing? In this place we can only say what 
we are not doing. Town is empty, but not the worse for 
that; it Is a delight of a place now that there is no one 
in it. I am totally and unutterably possessed by the in¬ 
effable power of indolence. I see no one; I say nothing, 
I do nothing; and I wish for nothing.” 

During the spring, before this liaison opened, he had 
published an oriental narrative poem. The Giaour, his 
only work since Childe Harold. It was a rather cold 
poem, of middling quality, dealing with a memory of 
Athens, the tale of a woman whom the Turks had wished 
to cast into the sea for her adultery. In the autumn, 
within a few days, he added five hundred lines to it, 
hammered out white-hot: 

C T^eilal eac h thought was only thine! 

I^y goo3, my guilt, my weal, my woe, 
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My hope on high—roy all below. 

Earth holds no other like to thee, 

<)r, if it doth, in vain fttr me: 

For worlds I dare not view the dame 
RfM'jnblint; ther, yet not the siitne. 

The very erimes that mar my ym»th. 

This bed of <ieath .attest my troth! 

JFis all too late—thou vvert, thou art 
1‘he eherish’d madnes s of my hea iilX^ 

The cherished madncii of his heart, his crime, his 
wea!, his only hope t>n IukH ant! below-—these were all 
August.!. But he knew this nuultiess eouKi fi»»t last. 
Laviy Melbourne, this time re:tHy unxtt»us. was forcer! 
rmt of her usual imlulgcnec. Convinced that Byrt»n atul 
his sister were both bear!in}» for riisaster, she begged him 
to break the connection. He harl not the iourag.- to do 
s<}. Augusta spent the whole of August with bitn. And 
when she left him at the beginning of Septetnber, she was 
pregnant. 




XIX 

THE NEAREST PERCH 
1813 

My heart always alights on the nearest perch. 

Byron 

I N his correspondence with Lady Melbourne, the 
heroines of Byron’s love afEairs were indicated by 
initial letters. Caroline was “C,” Annabella Mil- 
banke, “your A,” and Augusta “my A,” or sometimes, 
when he had to be more mysterious, was designated 
simply by a cross—“X.” Lady Melbourne’s sole wish, 
since the incest had come to pass, was to see a letter of 
salvation added to this dangerous alphabet. But was it 
possible? He wrote to her: “I have tried, and hardly 
too, to vanquish my demon; but to very little purpose, 
for a resource that seldom failed me before did in this 
instance. I mean transferring my regards to another, 
of which I had a fair and not discouraging opportunity. 
I willingly would, but the feeling that It was an effort 
spoiled all again; and here I am —what I am you know 
already. As I have never been accustomed to parade my 
thoughts before you in a larmoyante strain, I shall not 
begin now.” 

Immediately after Augusta’s departure he had been 
invited to stay in the country with James Wedderburn 
Webster, a commonplace young man with a mop of tow- 
coloured hair, whom he had known in Cambridge days 
and met again later in Athens. Webster was a chatter- 
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box, indiscreet, awkward, always putting his foot in it— 
in a word, insufferable; but Byron was always indulgent 
to creatures of this species because of his sense of the 
comic. A year earlier Webster had married the youthful 
Lady Frances Annesley, and had now asked his illustrious 
friend to stand as godfather to his first child. Childe 
Harold was delighted. “If it is a boy . . .” Webster 
had written.—“And why not if it be a girl too?” an¬ 
swered Byron, vexed. It was a boy. 

Lady Frances was very pretty, but had an air of fra¬ 
gility. Observing the pallor of her skin and the hectic 
gleam^ of her eyes, Byron wondered if she would live. 
Her sister. Lady Catherine Annesley, was no less frail, 
both of them blondes, with long upturning eyelashes, and 
mournful deeply ringed eyes. Webster, a plump jovial 
fellow, seemed out of place amid all these ansmic Graces. 
Several times during dinner his coarse jesting provoked 
faint movements of impatience from his wife and sister- 
in-law; and Byron, in silent amusement, lost not one of 
their soft sighs, and savoured them as a connoisseur. 
After dinner the men remained alone round the decanters. 
Byron paid high tribute to Lady Frances, and Webster 
expanded. ^ He was very proud of his wife; but he was 
also very jealous. Lord Byron was beginning to know 
all the fashions and failings of the genus husband, and 
knew better than anyone how to tame the creature. Dur¬ 
ing the whole of dinner he scrupulously avoided paying 
attention to his host’s wife, and pushed indifference to the 
verge of discourtesy. Webster found him eminently 
tactful, this Don Juan of whom so much ill was spoken, 
and Byron really did feel lazily benevolent, with no 
desire to torment a husband. 

Yet the latter played straight into his hands. He 
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asked Byron to invite him later to Newstead, where he 
had stayed for a short time a month before, and had 
admired at too close quarters the charms of one of the 
well-disposed nymphs of the Abbey. That evening 
Byron wrote to Lady Melbourne: “If I wanted to make 
mischief I could extract much good perplexity from a 
proper management of such events; but I am grown so 
good, or so indolent, that I shall not avail myself of so 
pleasant an opportunity. . . . He proposed to me, with 
great gravity, to carry him over there, and I replied with 
equal candour, that he might set out when he pleased, 
but that I should remain here to take care of his house¬ 
hold in the interim; a proposition which I thought very 
much to the purpose, but which does not seem at all to his 
satisfaction. By way of opiate he preached me a sermon 
on his wife’s good qualities, concluding by an assertion 
that in all moral and mortal qualities, she was very like 
Christ!!! I think the Virgin Mary would have been a 
more appropriate typification.” 

When Byron left Aston Hall on the following day, he 
was warmly invited to come again by the husband. The 
wife said nothing, but gave him a long look. Would he 
come back? “There will be no one to make him jealous 
of but the curate and the butler—and I have no thoughts 
of setting up for myself. I am not exactly cut out for 
the lady of the mansion. . . . She evidently expects to 
be attacked, and seems prepared for a brilliant defence; 
my character as a roue has gone before me, and my 
careless and quiet behaviour astonished her so much that 
I believe she began to think herself ugly, or me blind— 
if not worse.” 

Such praiseworthy abstention ought at least to have 
assured Byron of a peaceful stay. But men do not see 
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real actions. In place of the veritable being, they gaze 
on the fictitious personage created by legend. Is he 
known for a man of wit? Then they laugh at his com¬ 
monplaces. A great diplomat? His clumsiest moves 
seem to be deeply calculated. Does Don Juan abstain 
from eyeing a woman? Then the darkest designs are 
attributed to him. For once poor Byron wished to 
respect the peace of a friendly household, and the health 
of a frail woman; the husband grew nervous and irritable, 
and suspected that all this nonchalance must cloak dread¬ 
ful projects. “Webster grows rather intolerable,” wrote 
Byron to Lady Melbourne. “He is out of humour with 
my Italian books (Dante and Alfieri) and requests that 
sa femme may not see them, because, forsooth, it is a 
language which doth infinite damage!! and because I 
enquired after the Stanhopes, our mutual acquaintances, 
he answers me by another question: ‘Pray, do you enquire 
after my wife of others in the same way?’ So that you 
see my Virtue is its own reward—for never, in word or 
deed, did I speculate upon his spouse. ... She is pretty, 
but not surpassing too thin, and not very animated; but 
good tempered and a something interesting enough in 
her manner and figure; but I should never think of her, 
nor anyone else, if left to my own cogitations, as I have 

neither the patience nor presumption to advance till met 
half-way.” 

It was perfectly true that Byron, who was neither a 
fool nor conceited, never made advances without knowing 
they would be met. He had been quite right in declaring 
that he had never seduced any woman. He had been a 
spectator no less surprised by his amorous than by his 
literary triumphs. The easiness of female virtue re¬ 
mained something truly astonishing for him, and, in his 
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heart of hearts, something scandalous. From the moment 
of his arrival at Aston Hall he was persuaded that he 
barely interested this fair, quiet young woman who looked 
at him so coldly beneath her long lashes. But like most 
Elviras, Lady Frances was ready to go rather more than 
half-way. She contrived to remain alone with Byron in 
the billiard-room. “We were before long on very amicable 
terms, and I remembered being asked an odd question: 
‘how a woman who liked a man could inform him of it 
when he did not perceive it.’ I also observed that we 
went on with our game (of billiards) without counting 
the hazards; and supposed that, as mine certainly were 
not, the thoughts of the other party also were not exactly 
occupied by what was our ostensible pursuit. Not quite, 
though pretty well satisfied with my progress, I took a 
very imprudent step with pen and paper, in tender and 
tolerably turned prose periods. . . . Here were risks, 
certainly: first, how to convey, then how would it be 
received? It was received, however, and deposited not 
very far from the heart which I wished it to reach, when, 
who should enter the room but the person who ought at 
that moment to have been in the Red Sea, if Satan had 
any civility. But she kept her countenance, and the 
paper. . . . My billet prospered, it did more, it even (I 
am this moment interrupted by the Marito, and write 
this before him, he has brought me a political pamphlet 
in MS. to decipher and applaud, I shall content myself 
with the last; oh, he is gone again), my billet produced 
an answer, a very unequivocal one, too, but a little too 
much about virtue, and indulgence of attachment in some 
sort of etherial process, in which the soul is principally 
concerned, which I don’t very well understand, being a 
bad metaphysician; but one generally ends and begins 
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with platonism, and, as my j>r<wdyrr is onlv rwrurv. fhrri* 
is time enough to materialise. I Impe nevrrfhrlr ,4 rlih 
spiritual system won’t last lt»ng, and af .my r.itr tv.m 
make the experiment. 1 remember tnv last ,44^ was the 


reverse, as Major O’Mahcrty reccmunends: "U'e i -sudit 
first and explained afterwards.’ This is the pi r-.rn.t .fatr 
of things: much mutual profession, a goml deal of mfUn. 
choly, which I am sorry to say was rrmajirJ hv ’tlif 
Moor,’ and as much love a.s could well hr ,n.,dc. * 00 u fer. 
mg the time, place and dreumstaiHTS. , . . (i..o I eve¬ 
ning, I am now going to killmnis. 

P.S .-—6 0 clock. Ihis business is growinji on s-eo, 
and I think Platonism is in some peril, I'here !) .t » h.'ra 


-J -V .V auuuai All fiysirn,, .mu re.tily w ■tJi.cst 

cause, for I was conducting mvself with a , to nu- J v.-;y 
H some decorum* . * * But |irnfV%"u\«fii fiHi r^iti 

as usual, and would I think .so now, h.sd I'oirss'oo' hr.-tt 
«o/wanting. . , . Had anyone come in during fh.r 
and consequent con.solation. all iuul been spoiled; w - 
be more cautious, or less larmoyautr. }-.S. o. 

ococ write to you ju«r fsaifirti friifii ifarrt .ohi 

voafication on G~d knows what paper. My landlord :d 
a rare gentleman.^ He has just proposed to me a het 

anv (/’ ^ wins any given ■,r<iinun, .ut.onut 

any given homme including all friauh present.’ . . , f. 

IS, at the moment, a perfect comedy ?” 

his heart^Jr ^>‘mself, having arrivcil there vvith 

upbyadavor^ taken up with another wom.m, caught 
aL-what ^ ® wwspreted advrntmr, 

it than this ? proof .0 

than this avowal. He replied that he w..s ct.rarrlv 
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hers, that he aCi-rpte-J the gsven eiMuIttiajw, ami wouki 
lu'ver witlumt iter take tlu' sligJurst step to 

draw !ut h*n<tsul rhe-.r pr.^tiur'i. h'HtircIv hers? Ctntkl 
he really !«• 'liurrrr i 1 la.l he t'or^'.otten AuMMStii so 
soon? lie ;mu/ri} at it hifSHrlf. But thus it was, 
; uk ! he of all men uas tlie Ir.oit aide tn tlreetve his own 
lueidity. He had !htu tiHufu-d hy tliin vmmg wiwiian, 
hardly tuore thao a id*d. \ Hsyjin at heart--for she 
had never kooHo .lov tnan hut this eritde 
called t'ortfi the Marv t'h.iworrh He had written 

(tjtrr t»f the swert ttirmocy «tt a Intrird love. ... Of 
those fnm!«s atuotuot! latnrft hr liked to live, the tnt»Ht 
precious M ht't iseart vartT those of his dra*l loves. A 
sentitJieiitali-it hrsirath a ludc's m.i-4, never completely 
cured of liopr, tv* dele .i.'d the hypocritkal chastity which 
ilres onlv to he puivor.l, hut re iprcfed a temler emotion 
if hr knew if to hr -.isvete An air of shyness, silence, 
and p.illor, Irsi) more povtcr over him than all the im- 
pavttuned senfe!!.,*. ut a t'osd nr I atnh. 

B.nk at Nfvv-.trad. .md opposite Welisler, who 

had aM-otn|Mti!r4 imn, h.r wrote to tfjr loidtilaiite; “Yes- 
tcfikty . , . has ilsanytrd toy views, »»v wi'.hrr*, mv hopes, 
my rvei'VfhiiHP .uni s^dl furnidi you with addilion.tl 
prttof of my wraknrvt. . , . kur certain reasons, yon 
will mn hr s».rrv to hear that t am anvthinyt hut what I 
was. . . . Anyifiiity;, you will allowa is better than the 
/fOt. and I «.tmtof evist witltoni some ohjeit td attach" 
ment. Ytui w*II lat4;h .It mv perpetual hut rrcitl- 

!erf the iitsamstan^rs whidt liave broken oM the last, anti 
don’t ev.Htly .mribute th^-st Mmdmdon f*t tapricr." 

‘Huit evening the ail nnconscinits, described the 

jtty fd having to Ins vvife a partner devoid ol passion. 
And Byron, who was wiiiing to I.ady Mrlbonrnr, 
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continued his letter before Webster’s face: “I don’t know 
and cannot yet speak with certainty. ... The only 
a arming t mg is that Webster complains of her aversion 
trom being beneficial to population and posterity. If this 
IS an invariable maxim, I shall lose my labour. ... I 

ink her eye, her change of colour, and the trembling of 
her hand, and above all her devotion, tell a different 

Then, taking him back to Aston Hall, Webster bor¬ 
rowed £i,ooo from Byron for the purpose of seduc¬ 
ing a certain venal countess. Byron showed himself 
doubly generous, for he lent the thousand pounds but 
made no use of this weapon for the conquest of Lady 
Frances. Never had he spent such days as now. The 
pa ^ young wife with the long dark eyelashes came and 
sat y ]m side, gazing passionately at him without a 
word. He too was silent. Their actions were hardly 
more expressive; sometimes hand pressed hand, with now 
and then a kiss. They both sat late into the night writing 
endless letters, and in the morning looked haggard as 
ghosts. She handed Byron her long letters in a book, or 
laid between sheets of music, and still met her husband’s 
eyes with a gentle, dreamy gaze. 

Byron’s feelings were rather confused. He let him¬ 
self be caught up more and more in the charm of this 
virginal sentimentality. asked him for a lock of his 
hair, which he cut and gave her. Formerly, for Caroline 
Lamb, he had stopped short of this'iidrifice and given her 
a lock from a manservant’s head. That had greatly 
amused him; but to play such a trick on the delicate Lady 
r ranees would have seemed monstrous^V 
Where was it all leadinglJmrrTTTduel, or an elope¬ 
ment f He was prepared for either. He was enjoying 
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the game enough to play his part to the end. Yet was it 
apart? Love comes by loving. “W. will probably want 
to cut my throat, which would not be a difficult task, for 
I trust I should not return the fire of a man I had injured, 
though I could not refuse him the pleasure of trying me 
as a target. ... Ten days . . . —a week yesterday, 
on recollection: you cannot be more astonished than I 
am how all this has happened ... she is, you know, 
very handsome, and very gentle . . . fearfully romantic, 
and singularly warm in her afections; but I should think 
of a cold temperament, yet I have my doubts on that 
point too; accomplished (as all decently educated women 
are) and clever, though her style a little too German; 
no dashing or desperate talker, but never—and I have 
watched her in mixed conversation—sa]fing a silly thing 
{duet dialogues in course between young and Platonic 
people must be varied with a little chequered absurdity) 

Platonism has its charms. It lends value to little 
things, to flowers exchanged and whispered verses. It 
can draw infinite joys from a hand-clasp, a sigh, the brush 
of a gown spread further out than need be. Facility 
cheapens love as paper-money does a currency; and 
Byron, for all his disillusionment of mind, did not grow 
weary in this pastoral. The perils of a miniature con¬ 
jugal war, the pleasures of being allied therein with 
somebody so graceful and sensitive, all kept him captive 
and Intent. 

But Don Juan after all was not the man to platonise 
for ever. Even had his temperament allowed it, his 
pride would not have borne It. The adventure lacked 
the seal of possession. Were It only for Lady Melbourne’s 
sake, he must make the conquest. But Aston Hall, of all 
the country-houses of England, was the most ill-adapted 
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the nH>rnii»g”~^'vay -fhr Devil whi-ipering tluit it w;is 
mere 'iYfhia,if, rte, And vet 1 ktttnv n<>{ whether I ean 
regret it->' ?fhr 'jeettt'i very thvnkf'ul for my tnrheurunce 
—a prnof, ut leant, that -.he wan tjat pl.iyitjg merely the 
usual tleeurtiiH reUjetafu-r, wfsiih in Humeftmes so tiresome 
on these iHvasions, Von atk it I atn prepared to go ail 
/eBi/lio. . . . { ,in*iwrr, IVo, ! hive Itrr." 

For sotne days !»r w.h retil by a violent inward struggle, 
vbhe yirldeil to his dincreiitm; ‘iFither than v«ni ihoiiU! 
he angry . . . rather tluin you nfumld like anyone else, 
I will do wbaffvrr yon pb-a-.e,” Hr tVli ilis,trtned; he 
saw her there, so pale and tragile, and gnrsseil ih.tt she 
was iir-tr to trae-i, Wlsat was lie to do.-* Hr h.ul pity 
and spared lier. "Sh,- had 'i.i tmnh tnorr .Irrad of tlte 
Devi! ; and I am no! vrt 'earis. m Itj-i got>d gr.tces to 

indulge mv own pa-.-.iojt', at fisr ii-rtain misery of an* 
other,” \V,»s thi, a mivl.ike i' Had hr Iwni the dtjpr of 
the fmrst frriings he had rvrv rvprrirwed’f It Wits 
possible, and Fads Mrlboiir.’ie would douhtless lie s.iying 
again that hr did not know women. \o matter: hr »litl 
not pretend to know them. Virtue must he its etwn 
reward- .md a good thing i“o, for it hatl m» other. \iui 
one tnocning the lovrts parted, Byron deeply nmvnt, 
Fadv Frames »nV'iSrri<n»«i \s for |,stiirs Weddrrhurn 
Webster, hr prrsrJit<-/| Hvt'oii wath a memento of this 

fortnight in the shape ot a smitl-bov.‘'‘with .i Ihunittg 

insirtptioti.” 











XX 

THE CORSAIR 
1813^1814 

It IS difficult to avoid seeing what the nineteenth century 
is seeking an increasing thirst for strong emotions is its 
essential character. 

Stendahl 

T^EALLY, Satan was baiting too many hooks; and 
jT^^the soul he angled for was perhaps predestined to 
be his in any case. Byron had fought against 
incest, had tried to effect a transfer; and at the eleventh 
hour, just when he thought himself victorious, his good 
feelings had wrecked the scheme. Day and night he was 
tortured by regrets: regret for having lost Augusta, re¬ 
gret for having spared Lady Frances Webster, a vain 
brooding over ^e might-have-been, a vain remorse for 
what had been. (Poetry, as he said , is the lava of imagina¬ 
tion, whose eruption prevents an'earthquake... At such 

moments, when the earthquake was imminent, he wrote 
spontaneously and without effort Since the summer he 
had been pondering'Tn^^ "furklsh tale, The Bride of 
Abydos . . . Zuleika loved Selim, her brother. . . . 

Oh, Selim dear! oh, more than dearest! 

Say, is it me thou hatst or fearest? 

Come lay thy head upon my breast, 

And I will kiss thee into rest. . . . 

Think’st thou that I could bear to part 

TVith thee, and learn to halve my heart? 
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Ah! were I sever’d from thy side, 

Where were thy friend—and who my guide? 
Years have not seen, Time shall not see. 

The hour that tears my soul from thee: 
Ev’n Azrael, from his deadly quiver 
When flies that shaft, and fly it must. 
That parts all else, shall doom for ever 
Our hearts to undivided dust! 


A tale of incest—it was an imprudent theme, but he could 
not keep his genius from prowling round such subjects. 
To calm the seething of his mind, on his return to Lon¬ 
don, he composed this twelve-hundred-line poem in four 
nights, and into it he wove his two obsessing images, 
Augusta and Lady Frances. “Had I not done some¬ 
thing at that time, I must have gone mad, by eating my 


own heart—bitter diet.” 

To publish a poem on incestuous love was dangerous; 
to admit the connection of this poem with his own life 
still more so. He wrote to Galt that “the first part was 
drawn from observations of my life”; and to Lady Mel¬ 
bourne : “my new Turkish tale will be out directly. . . . 
It will for some reasons interest you more than anybody. 
... I want to see whether you think my writings are me 
or not.” Why these admissions? Why not keep silence? 
Why? What else could he do? He was far from 
having, like an Augusta, the faculty of oblivion. He was 
for ever chewing the cud of his errors and hbthoughts. 
“I take up books and fling them down again. Q ^ 

comedy, and burnt it because the scene ran into reality; 

_a novel, for the same reason. In rhyme, I can keep 

more away from facts; but the thoug^ always runs 
through, through . . ,^.yes, ye^throu gl^ ^ 

Since returning he had kept a journal for his conso a 
tion. The complete and admirable contact of Byron s 
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spirit with reality, the abrupt poetry of its brevities, 
made this journal a masterpiece. Tliere he achieved in 
every line something which, in ChilJe Ilarnhl, had been 
the miracle of a few stanzas only—the total capture of 
his whole self. His egotism, "that cursed selfishness,” 
made the impact of his thoughts on these pages no less 
forcible and truthful than on his spirit. 1 lis life now was 
simply a long dialogue of Byron with Byrtuu When he 
closed his journal at night, Byron was writitig to Byrtm; 
"By the by, I am yawning now—so, good-nig!»t tt> thee. 
—Byron.” External events he noted; but he lik! so as 
might a watchman from the summit oC a rock, mingling 
in lofty indifference the tiger and elephant seen in .some 
menagerie, with Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, whi» struck 
him “as the epitome of her sex—-fotul, lively, sad, 
tender, teasing, humble, haughty, beautiful, the tlevil! 

coquettish to the last, as well with the asp as with 
Antony.” 

^ ^ver had pen and paper revealed more sharply how 
stationary \vas Byron’s soul. After fifteen years fir was 
still brooding over his love for the chib! Mary Duff; "f 
should be quite grieved to sec /itr now; tfir reality, how¬ 
ever beautiful, woukl destroy, or at least confuse, the 
features of the lovely l*eri which tfien existed in her, and 
in my imagination.’^) Outwardly Byron sectned 
living a life of'gaitty, supping with Moore ami 
Sheridan, or boxing with Jackson, or dinlging Madame 
de Stael—who bored him. But the outward tokems of 
passion are easily missed. He was in pain . , , the 
bought always ran through, through. . . . Action I 
Ihere perhaps might lie salvation. He luul always be- 
leved himself born for actioni not fiir fniciry. 
would write who had anything better to do? ‘Action— 
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action—action,’ said Demosthenes. ‘Actions—actions’ I 
say, and not writing,—least of all, rhyme. . . .” And 
yawning like some great wild beast behind the bars of 
Society, he went on from dinner-table to ballroom, think¬ 
ing of the East and its silences. “Why should I remain 
or care? I am not, never was, nor can be popular. ... I 
never won the world; and what it has awarded me has 
always been owing from its caprice. My life here is frit¬ 
tered away; there I was always in action, or, at least, in 
motion. ... I am sadly sick of my present sluggishness, 
and I hate civilisation.” 


The ghost of Lady Frances was the first to be exor¬ 
cised. Her letters to him had a surfeit of effusive 
soulfulness; their Carolinish style wearied him^ j^ If 
people wiTi stop at "the first tense'of~tfag~verfa~5?wgr7iS S!! . 
must not be surprised iT^one finishes the conjugation with 
so mebody else._^’^^^^j ^ow soon you get the better of . • • 
~said Lady Mefbourne.—“In the name of St. Francis and 
his wife of snow, and Pygmalion and his statue—^what 
was there here to get the better of? A few kisses, for 
which she was no worse, and I no better.” It was a 
small adventure, this Webster episode, but it confirmed 
him in his theory of women. No doubt Lady Frances 
would end by taking some lover bolder than himself. It 
is impossible she can care about a man who acted so 
weakly as I did, with regard to herself. 

And then, unhampered by another affection, he was 
once more gravitating towards Augusta when an unex¬ 
pected letter reached him. It came from the Morning 
Star of Annesley, his M.A.C., “my old love of loves.” 
A very short note: 
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“My dear Lord,—^If you are coming into Notts, call at 
Edwalton near Nottingham, where you will find a very 
old and sincere friend most anxious to see you. 

“Yours most truly, 
“Mary” 

These four lines conjured up all the enchanted regrets 
of old times. He knew she was unhappy. Jack Musters 
was a difficult husband. His farmers used to say he was 
the best of landlords, but they would have liked him 
better had he been less greedy of their daughters. The 
amazons of the hunting-field shared his heart with the 
farm girls, and his wife, sad and humiliated, had left 
Annesley. She was now staying with a friend in a small 
country-house not far from Newstead. Byron could not 
but feel the pity of it when he thought of life handling 
his Mary so rudely. A spoilt heiress, she had been adored 
by her mother, adored by the tenantry, adored by himself. 
How she must be suffering! 

Should he reply ? He knew now that she was not what 
he had boyishly thought her, a being with the divine 
essence in her. But he was bound to her by many memo¬ 
ries. To see again one of those far-off smiles of hers. 

. . . But a wise instinct warned him that henceforth the 
real Mary Chaworth was the Mary of imagination. 
What could the other one want? "Was she ready.JxiJove 
him? It seemed unlikely; she had the reputation of a 
very pure woman. Besides, in her next letter, she spoke 
of considering him “as a beloved brother,” and added: 
“you would hardly recognise in me the happy creature 
you once knew me. I am grown so thin, pale and gloomy. 
You have indeed seen much of the world, I very little. 
The small portion I have had an opportunity of observ- 
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ing disgusts me; so much better did I expect to^believe 
people in general, judging from my own heart.” The 
phrases had a sad and graceful cadence; they were just 
what would touch him. “You have indeed seen much of 
the world, I very little. ...” But what could he do 
for her? Was he to go and drag on “a sickly friend¬ 
ship” in the shires? What was the good? 

Yes, he was tempted, as he always was when a woman 
made him the least advance. That heart which always 
alighted on the nearest perch was already trying its 
wings. Would she yield? It was hardly likely. There 
was “the beloved friend” with whom she lived, some 
dreadful dragon of virtue, no doubt—and in her letters 
Mary spoke of Byron’s terrible reputation. Yes: but 
notwithstanding this terrible reputation, she had certainly 
written to him. Was not this an avowal? Was she not 
like Lady Frances, like all the others, ieeing only to he 
caught? And if he joined in this sport, was he not risking 
alother attack of his old trouble? When Lady Mel¬ 
bourne was consulted she declared she had lost her 
bearings: “You cannot expect me to understand and un¬ 
ravel the confusion that exists amongst all the different 
Ladies you allude to. You are accustomed to it; there¬ 
fore to you I have no doubt it is clear.” 

Clear? To him? Not in the least. . . . He was 
weak. With the memory of Lady Frances fading away 
he was once more completely taken up with Augusta. He 
had almost forgotten her during his stay at Aston Hall, 
and had written so seldom that she thought he must be 
annoyed. In November, however, he sent her his por¬ 
trait; and she, who had feared his love, and feared also 
the loss of his love, sent him a small packet containing a 

lock of her hair, with a note in French. . . . 
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Partager tons vos sentiments^ 
ne voir que par vos ^eux, 
nagir que par vos conseils^ ne 
vivre que pour vous, voila mes 
voeux, mes projetSj et le seul 
destin qui peut me rendre 
heureuse?- 

Beneath the lock of hair she had written: 

Augusta 


And Byron added: 

La Chevelure of 
the one whom I 
most loved. 

He gave up the struggle. “The kind of feeling which 
has lately absorbed me has a mixture of the terrible, 
which renders all other insipid to a degree; in short, one 
of its effects has been like the habits of Mithridates, who 
by using himself gradually to poison of the strongest 
kind, at last rendered all others ineffectual when he 
sought them as a remedy for all evils, and a release from 
existence.” 

He was working on a new poem, The Corsair, 
“written con amore, and much from experience,” and it 
bore as epigraph a line of Tasso—“/ suoi pensieri in lui 
dormir non ponnoJ^ ^ 

Although the poem was written “from experience,” 
Conrad, the Corsair, was not Byron; but he was the 
Byronic hefo of the authentic type, as portrayed by Byron 
to Hodgson in October i8ii, as he had already painted 

^ “To share all your feelings, to see only through your eyes, to act only 
on your advice, to live only for you—^these are my vows and projects, 
and the sole destiny that can make me happy.” 

2 “His thoughts cannot sleep within him.” 
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him in The Giaour, a fierce, outlandish, solitary man, 
driven by an inner fatality, a hurricane let loose upon the 
world like a simoon. No one knows whence he coi^s, 
nor whither he goes. He is wrapped in myste^. is 
past always contains a crime which is kept dark from^ us. 
“He knew neither repentance nor penitence nor expiation; 
what is done cannot be undone; the Indelible cannot e 
wiped out; he will find no peace this side the tomb. Most 
often he is a renegade or an atheist 


I would not, if I might, be blest; 

I want no Paradise, but rest. . . . 

To find distraction from himself he rushes into action, 
into struggle; corsair or brigand, he declares upon 
society, and chases after violent emotions. Even thoug 
he must die in this struggle, he must at all costs escape the 

ennui of life.” ,, 

Between Byron and the Byronic hero the r^emblanc 

were manifest—noble birth, a tender and passionate mm 
in adolescence, disappointment, rage, crime, despair. . . • 
But the Byronic hero lived dramas which yron on y 
dreamed. Conrad was a man of action, a pirate chief; 
Byron regretted his Indolence, but did not act Conrad 
was strong, Byron lame; Conrad was swarthy, Byron 
pale. Conrad’s laugh was terrible 

There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear. . . 

-but Byron’s was gay and charming. There was some- 
thing of the child in Byron. During his bursts of rage 
he became Conrad for a moment, but in 

Byron and the Byronic hero were hardly ma . 

and they made dangerous company for each othe . 
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Byron, m spite of himself, lent much of his own weakness 
to the men he wished to be strong; the Byronic hero 
became for his creator a false and theatrical model which 
Byron felt obliged to imitate. In pleading for Conrad 
he was pleading for himself: 

Yet was not Conrad thus by Nature sent 
To lead the guilty—guilt^s worst instrument: 

His soul was changed, before his deeds had driven 
Him forth to war with man and forfeit heaven. 

Warp’d by the world in Disappointment’s school, 

In words too wise, in conduct there a fool; 

Too firm to yield, and far too proud to stoop, 

Doom’d by his very virtues for a dupe. 

He cursed those virtues as the cause of ill. 

And not the traitors who betray’d him still; 

Nor deem’d that gifts bestow’d on better men 
Had left him joy, and means to give again. 

Fear’d, shunn’d, belied, ere youth had lost her force, 

He hated man too much to feel remorse. 

And thought the voice of wrath a sacred call, 

To pay the injuries of some on all. , . . 

“Doom’d by his very virtues for a dupe”—that was 
himself, the ingenuous adolescent. Mankind, and 
womankind especially, had trained him in Disappoint¬ 
ment’s school. And henceforth he would be the Corsair, 
the outlaw, the man of crime and love, chivalrous in his 
fashion, and the foe of all the human race save one single 
being—one, for Conrad loved a woman, to whom Byron 
gave first the name of Francesca in memory of Lady 
Frances, and then renamed Medora. 

A curious subject for dissection they would have been, 
these heroines of the Byronic poems, projections in all 
their tender unreality of that beau ideal which their 
creator despaired of finding in real life. “A fine vo¬ 
luptuary will never abandon his mind to the grossness of 
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re-allty. It is by exalting the earthly, the material, the 
physique of our pleasures, by veiling these ideas, by for¬ 
getting them altogether, or, at least, never naming them 
hardly to one’s self, that we alone can prevent them from 
disgusting.” Here was a surprising philosophy to find) in 
a disciple of Lady Melbourne’s. But those who hunger 
and thirst after diversion are erudite in the passions of 
love, for they have learned that naked sensuality is 
powerless to cure their ennui. In love, women have ever 
been the only realists, and, like his creator, Conrad loved 
the Peri of his fancy, Medora, with a chivalrous love. 

Once the manuscript of The Corsair had been handed 
over to Murray, Byron left with his sister for Newstead, 
on January 17, 1814- Snow lay deep on the slopes 
and footpaths, and the Abbey was beautiful beneath this 
winter sky. He had thoughts at first of calling on Ma^ 
Chawortii, who was now so near. But the roads were in 
a bail state with the frost, and Newstead, with Augusta, 
left nothing to be desired. There was no need, as there 
luul been with Lady Caroline, to be witty with every- 
sentence: ‘‘We never yawn or disagree; and laugh much 
more than it is suitable to so solid a mansion; and the 
family shyness makes us more amusing companions to 
each other than we could be to anyone else. 

'Phe great vaulted halls echoed back their laughter. 
Byron gave Augusta Italian lessons. This was the first 
time that she had lived with her brother under one 
roof, and she was learning with astonishment what kind 
of man he was. She saw the loaded pistols that he 
placed by his bedside, and heard tell of his nightmares, 
so terrifying that he would sometimes call out for 
Fletcher to reassure him and soothe him down. In his 
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sleep he gnashed his teeth with such violence that he 
placed a napkin between his jaws so as not to bite him¬ 
self. When he was sleepless he would drink soda-water 
all night long, as many as twelve bottles, and was 
sometimes so thirsty that he smashed the necks of the 
bottles in his haste to open them. In the morning he took 
exaggerated doses of magnesia. This absurd regime made 
digestion a difEculty, and his troublesome stomach gave 
rise to fits of temper. The violence he could display over 
trifles was terrifying. Augusta recognised the tempera¬ 
ment of Catherine Gordon in him, and reflected that if 
ever he married, his wife would have much to put up with. 

Society was forgotten, except for Lady Melbourne, 
who kept sending warnings from afar: were not Byron 
and his sister going to return to a reasonable life? But 
Byron, as ever, defended Augusta : 

. X is the least selfish person in the world; you, of 
course, will never believe that either of us can have any 
right feeling. I won’t deny this as far as regards me, 
but you don’t know what a being she is: her only error has 
been my fault entirely, and for this I can plead no excuse, 
except passion, which is none. . . . Excepting our one tre¬ 
mendous fault, I know her to be in point of temper and 
goodness of heart almost unequalled; now grant me this, 
that she is in truth a very loveable woman and I will try 
and not love any longer. If you don’t believe me, ask 
those who know her better. I say better, for a man in 
love is blind as that deity. . . . As for me, brought up 
as I was, both physically and morally, nothing better 
could be expected, and it is odd that I always had a fore¬ 
boding and I remember when a child reading the Roman 
History about a marriage I will tell you of when we meet, 
asking ma mere why I should not marry X?” 
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Towards the end of January Augusta’s pregnanqr was 
becoming advanced, and she had to return home. 

Alone in the country with the being he loves, a man 
is rarely unhappy. That stay in a wintry Newstead had 
been an interlude of fondness and gaiety. But as soon 
as Byron returned to London he ran into a storm which 
assailed him from all quarters. The story of his affair 
with Augusta was getting abroad. There was something 
unparalleled in the incontinence with which he spoke of 
his private affairs and displayed other peoples letters. 
He unbosomed himself to scores of confidants, some¬ 
times most foolishly chosen. Caroline Lamb was 
chattering. Some boys at Eton who had read The Btide 
of Ahydos asked a nephew of Mrs. Leigh’s whether his 
aunt was Zulelka. Byron himself, in Lady Holland’s 
drawing-room, could not hold his tongue, and kept putting 
forward the most brazen Ideas regarding the relations 
of brothers and sisters. “There is a woman I love so 
passionately—she Is with child by me, and if a daughter 
it shall be called Medora.” And as people left Holland 
House, heads were shaken, and comments exchanged, 
over these all-too-obvious paradoxes. 

The fact that he was violently disliked made people all 
the happier to find him guilty of a crime for which, as 
Lady Melbourne had said, there was no salvation. He 
had made himself unpopular by taking up an extreme Whig 
standpoint In the House of Lords. His admiration for 
Napoleon he had never concealed, and although the 
Allies had invaded France he continued to hope that his 
Bonaparte, “mine Heros de Roman/^ would thrash them 
all. He was in anguish at the prospect of a return “to 
the dull, stupid old system—balance of Europe—poising 
straws upon kings’ noses.” Ideas like this he maintained 
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publicly in a country at war, where his talent and his love 
affairs had already made him a legion of enemies. Here 
was a poet who flourished in London’s face the triple in¬ 
solence of beauty, genius and free speech: against him was 
held in suspension so strong a rancour that the slightest 
shock would precipitate a most powerful solution of hate. 

The pretext came. It was a small poem of eight lines 
which he had written over a year before against, the 
Prince-Regent. At the time of the latter’s desertion of his 
Whig friends, it had been said that his daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte, wept at the news, and to her Byron 
had addressed these anonymous lines: 

Weep, daughter of a royal line, 

A Sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay; 

Ah! happy if each tear of thine 
Could wash a father’s fault away! 

Weep—for thy tears are Virtue’s tears— 

Auspicious to these suffering isles; 

And be each drop in future years 
Repaid thee by thy people’s smiles! 

No one had paid any heed to them, but when The 
Corsair was in the press Byron expressed his anxiety to 
add these eight lines to the volume and acknowledge their 
authorship. Murray wisely warned him of the danger. 
“I care nothing for consequences on this point,” he an¬ 
swered. “My politics are to me like a young mistress to 
an old man—the worse they grow, the fonder I become 
of them.” The two quatrains raised a newspaper storm 
of incredible violence. In the choice of arguments, the 
Jacobinism of the Moral Order has as few scruples as the 
other. The attack was directed not only on Byron’s poli¬ 
tics, but on his character, on his poems, even on his 
infirmity. Some of the articles were so violent that his 
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friends wanted him to bring actions against his defamers. 
He retorted that he could feel hatred for an equal, but 
took no pleasure in tormenting earwigs. 

These attacks raised his book, as they always do, to 
the highest peak of popularity. On the day of publica¬ 
tion 13,000 copies were sold—an unprecedented figure for 
a poem. But the success was due not merely to the 
scandal; despite the strange theme (which then aston¬ 
ished nobody) this poetry impressed many with its direct 
and modern inspiration, something that echoed their own 
sentiments. “The lofty style, the scorn of what is mean 
and base, the courage—root of all virtues—that dares 
and evermore dares in the very last extremity, the love 
of the illimitable, of freedom, and the cadences like the 
fall of waves on a sea-shore, were attractive to them 
beyond measure.’’ In the inevitable conflict between the 
Individual and Society, the Individual had found for more 
than a century past that the poets were in the camp of 
Society—and this was not their natural place. At last, 
for generations starved of strong sentiments, Conrad 
personified a being of true virility, with instincts un¬ 
leashed. “Byron’s influence was singular, beyond that of 
all predecessors and successors, in the wideness of its 
range. He was read by everybody. Men and women 
who were accessible to no other poetry were accessible to 
his, and old sea-captains, merchants, tradesmen, clerks, 
tailors, milliners, as well as the best judges in the land, 
repeated his verses by the page.” The oriental back¬ 
ground, a banality in later years, did not surprise the 
reader of 1814, because the Mediterranean countries, for 
him as for the author, were lands of fiercer and keener 
passions. Even more than Childe Harold, The Corsair 
made Byron the poet of all rebels, of everybody in 
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Europe who despaired of liberty, whether political or 
sentimental. 

London . . . solitude amidst the mob . . . Vanitas 
Fanitatum. . . . “I wonder how the deuce anybody could 
make such a world; for what purpose dandies, for in¬ 
stance, were ordained—and kings—and fellows of col¬ 
leges—and women “of a certain age”—and many men of 
any age—and myself, most of all! . . . is there anything 
beyond ?—who knows? He that can’t tell. Who tells 
that there is? He who don’t know.” Since January 
2 2 he had been twenty-six, “six hundred in heart—and 
in head and pursuits about six.” At twenty-six one ought 
to be something. But what was he? Who liked him? 
He was no longer the lion of the season, but he still 
received many invitations; yet he had no wish to see 
anyone. “Hobhouse says I am growing a loup-garoUy a 
solitary hobgoblin—True. . . . The last week has been 
passed in reading—seeing plays—^now and then visitors 
—sometimes yawning and sometimes sighing, but no writ¬ 
ing,—save of letters—if I could always read, I should 
never feel the want of Society. Do I regret it?—^um! 
‘Man delights not me,’ and only one woman—at a time. 
. . . There is something to me very softening in the 
presence of a woman,—some strange influence, even if 
one is not in love with them—^which I can not at all 
account for, having no very high opinion of the sex. But 
yet,—I always feel in better humour with myself and 
everything else if there is a woman within ken—^Even 
Mrs. Mule, my fire-lighter,—the most ancient and with¬ 
ered of her kind,—always makes me laugh,—no difiicult 
task when I am ‘i’ the vein’ . .“ . Heigho! I would 
I were in mine island!” , 
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King Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth —his evenings—were 
passed in seeing Shakespeare. He knew Shakespeare by 
heart. He lived Shakespeare. He made frequent men¬ 
tion in his journal of the Prince of Denmark’s brusque 
tone. And in that winter of 1814 life itself was Shake¬ 
spearean. The drama of the Empire was rising to the 
climax of its last act. Hobhouse, supping at the Cocoa 
Tree, wagered a dinner that the Allies would be in Paris 
before the end of February; and Byron, faithful to his 
hero, took the bet. On the 28th Bliicher was before 
Meaux and Byron won his dinner. In March the fighting 
at La Fere-Champenoise gave him hope for a week or 
two that he might see Bliicher and Schwartzenberg, 
England’s allies, defeated. Then everything went wrong. 
On April 9, he heard the news that his “poor little 
pagod,” as he called Napoleon, had tumbled from his 
pedestal. “The thieves are In Paris,” he remarked. On 
the loth, came the news of the abdication, the choice of 
the Isle of Elba. Hobhouse and Byron went out to see 
London illuminated. On Carlton House, the Prince- 
Regent’s, blazed triumphant lilies, and a huge Inscrip¬ 
tion— “Long Live the Bourbons!” 

In his journal Byron noted: “I mark this day! Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte has abdicated the throne of the world. 
Excellent. Well. Methinks Sylla did better. . . . What! 
wait till they were in his capital and then talk of his 
readiness to give up what is already gone I . . . The Isle 
of Elba to retire to I ... I am utterly bewildered and 
confounded. I don’t know—^but think I even I (an 
insect compared with this creature), have set my life on 
casts not a millionth part of this man’s. But, after all, a 
crown may be not worth dying for. Yet, to outlive Lodi 
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for this!!! . . And he wrote a contemptuous ode 

addressed to the hero who had failed him: 

’Tis done—^but yesterday a King! 

And arm’d with Kings to strive— 

And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject—yet alive! 

^ Is this the man of thousand thrones, 

Who strew’d our earth with hostile bones, 

And can he thus survive? 

Since he who, miscall’d the Morning Star, 

Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 

^ Hobhouse, the big-game hunter of impressions, de¬ 
cided to cross to France and see the last footprints of the 
rnonster. He would gladly have taken his friend with 
him, but Augusta’s confinement held Byron back. On 
April 15 she gave birth to a daughter to whom, with 
matchless imprudence, was given the name Medora. To 
Lady Melbourne, who had doubtless predicted that the 
fruit of an incestuous union would be a monster, he 
wrote: ‘‘Oh! but it is worth while, I can’t tell you why, 
and it is not an Ape, and if it is that must be my fault; 
however, I will positively reform. You must, however, 
allow that it is utterly impossible I can ever be half so 
well liked elsewhere, and I have been all my life trying 
to make someone love me, and never got the sort that I 
preferred before. But positively she and I will grow 
good and all that, and so we are now and shall be these 
three weeks and more too.” A few days after the birth 
he made Augusta—^whose husband was still vexed—a 
gift of £3,000. 

Certainly he loved her more than ever, with a love at 
once desperate and irresistible, and for her he wrote some 
stanzas which were possibly the most beautiful he had 
yet penned; 
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I speak not, I trace not, I breathe not thy name, 

There is grief in the sound, there is guilt in the fame: 

But the tear which now burns on my cheek may impart 
The deep thoughts that dwell in that silence of heart. 

Too brief for our passion, too long for our peace 
Were those hours—can their joy or their bitterness cease? 

We repent, we abjure, we will break from our chain,— 

We will part, we will fly to—^unite it again! 

Oh! thine be the gladness, and mine be the guilt! 

Forgive me, adored one!—forsake if thou wilt;— 

But the heart which is thine shall expire undebased. 

And man shall not break it—^whatever thou mayst. 

And stern to the haughty, but humble to thee, 

This soul, in its bitterest blackness, shall be; 

And our days seem as swift, and our moments more sweet, 
With thee by my side, than with worlds at our feet. 

One sigh of thy sorrow, one look of thy love. 

Shall turn me or fix, shall reward or reprove; 

And the heartless may wonder at all I resign— 

Thy lips shall reply, not to them, but to mine. 

What was she to think, poor muddled Augusta, of this 
impassioned cry? She too loved him—In her way. She 
could easily have done without having him as a lover. She 
would have liked to find him a wife, to put an end to it 
all, but her will was powerless before him. He was her 
brother; he was famous; he was rich. In her cramped 
and vexatious life he had suddenly appeared like a 
saviour. And she obeyed him. 

The four thousand people who rule England by staying 
up (as Byron had remarked) when other people are in 
bed, were more excited than ever. Society was dancing 
to celebrate the peace as it had danced to celebrate the 
war. Balls were given for the Emperor of Russia, for 
the King of Prussia. Byron’s club organised a fancy 
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dress ball for the Duke of Wellington, at which Hob- 
house wore an Albanian costume and Byron a monk’s 
habit. “Isn’t he beautiful?” said the women. Caroline 
Lamb, apparently consoled, was at her wildest, and 
forced an ofl&cer of the Guards to take off his scarlet 
uniform. 

When Byron returned at dawn to the apartment he 
then occupied in Albany—that charming Piccadilly retreat 
—^he sat down to work before going to bed. He began 
a poem, Lara, which for once he made no effort to 
transpose into an eastern setting. Lara belonged to no 
country, to no epoch; he was the pure Byronic hero. His 
character was generous, his heart fashioned for love yet 
withered in childhood, and he had at once a deep craving 
for the illusions of youth and too clear a comprehension 
of their folly. Such was Lara, who bore a strong like¬ 
ness to Conrad, who bore a strong likeness to Childe 
Harold, who bore a strong likeness to Byron. In three 
of the strophes of Lara the author’s portrait was painted 
with such transparent verisimilitude that it astonished 
even Augusta. 

In him inexplicably mix’d appear’d 

Much to be loved and hated, sought and fear’d; 

Opinion varying o’er his hidden lot, 

In praise or railing ne’er his name forgot: 

His silence form’d a theme for other’s prate— 

They guessed, they gazed, they fain would know his fate. 
What had he been ? What was he, this unknown. 

Who walked their world, his lineage only known, 

A hater of his kind? Yet some would say. 

With them he could seem gay amidst the gay; 

But own’d that smile, if oft observed and near, 

Waned in its mirth, and wither’d to a sneer; 

That smile might reach his lip, but pass’d not by. 

Nor e’er could trace its laughter to his eye: 
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Yet there was softness too in his regard, 

At times, a heart as not by nature hard, 

But once perceived, his spirit seem’d to chide 
Such weakness, as unworthy of its pride. 

And steel’d itself, as something to redeem 
One doubt from others’ half withheld esteem; 

In self-inflicted penance of a breast 

Which tenderness might once have wrung from rest; 

In vigilance of grief that would compel 
The soul to hate for having loved too well. 

There was in him a vital scorn of all: 

As if the worst had fall’n which could befall, 

He stood a stranger in this breathing world, 

An erring spirit from another hurl’d. . . . 

‘‘A Stranger in this breathing world. . . To this 
idea of himself he clung obstinately. He was the wan¬ 
dering spirit, the fallen angel, the being born for a super¬ 
human existence but guided by destiny to deeds of evil. 
When a monster like Conrad has begun his life in virtue, 
his fury is heightened by tortures not of remorse only, 
but of envy too—an envy of those who, happier than 
himself, have contrived to wield their powers without 
coming into conflict with mankind, and a supreme envy 
of the man he could have been, the man that for an instant 
he was. As Lucifer in Hell is jealous of Lucifer in 
Heaven, so was Byron jealous of Byron. How few 
children had dreamed so nobly as the youthful god on 
Mount Ida! The Reprobate of Bennet Street could not 
console himself for that. Could he ever forgive the 
“ex-future Byron” his old enthusiasm, his old tenderness? 

Summer came round again, and Byron took Augusta to 
the seaside. They spent the months of August and Sep¬ 
tember at Hastings. The year was 1814: in Paris the 
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1814 

N EWSTEAD. For several months the pur- 
” chaser’s lawyers had been arguing with Hanson; 
hut Hanson stood firm, and his contract like¬ 
wise. Young Mr. Claughton had been forced to sell out, 
and Byron recovered his Abbey, plus the twenty-five 
thousand sovereigns of the forfeit—which enabled him 
to settle some of his debts. For a fortnight he was down 
there alone. True, he had invited Tom Moore: the 
place is worth seeing, as a ruin, and I can assure you 
there was some fun there, even in my time; but that is 
past. The ghosts, however, and the gothics, and the 
waters, and the desolation, make It very lively still.” But 
Tom Moore had not felt tempted by the gothics or the 
desolation, and Byron’s sole companion at the beginning 
of this stay was the phantom monk In black, who passed 
close beside him in a corridor and looked at him, unhalt¬ 
ing, with glittering eye. 

Once he was alone..at.hJewstead, Byrons thoughts 
turned to marriage. Why not? A melancholy place, this 
Abbey: “I should like to have somebody now and then 
to yawn with one.” He did not enjoy solitude so much 
as the pleasure of telling a woman how much he loved 
solitude. Of all the forms of love, marriage was the 
only one he had left untried. . Hg. Fked to astonish 
people, he liked to take risks. And for a man with his 
reputation, what was marriage if not astonishing? 
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The counsels of his Intimates were pushing him to¬ 
wards It. Lady Melbourne wrote to him that a legiti¬ 
mate wife, and that alone, would be his salvation. 
Augusta proposed a young girl of her acquaintance. 
Byron wrote back to Lady Melbourne; “I do believe that 
to marry would be my wisest step—^but whom? ... I 
have no heart to spare and expect none in return—but, 
as Moore says: ‘A pretty wife is something for the 
fastidious vanity of a roue to retire upon.’ And mine 
might go as she pleased, so that she had a fair temper, 
and a quiet way of conducting herself, leaving me the 
same liberty of conscience. What I want is a companion 
—a friend rather than a sentimentalist-- I have seen 
enough of love matches—to make up my mind to the 
common lot of happy couples. The only misery would 
be If I fell in love afterwards—^whlch is not-unlikelyv for 
habit has a strange power over my affections. In that 
case I should be jealous, and then you do not know, what 
a devil my bad passion makes.me.” 

Whom was he to choose ? There was Lady Catherine 
Annesley, the younger sister of Lady Frances Webster. 
She was pretty, very young, “and I think, a fool. But I 
have not seen enough to judge; besides, I hate an esprit 
in petticoats.” There was Lady Adelaide Forbes, who 
was like the Belvedere Apollo. There was Augusta’s 
friend, Lady Charlotte Leveson-Gower, with eyes like a 
gazelle’s. There was that charming Miss Elphinstone 
with whom he kept up an intermittent flirtation, and who 
reproached him with his caprices. And above all there 
was Annabella Milbanke. 

It was strange, but for two whole years now, this 
pair of beings, so widely different, had not been able to 
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break away from each other. After his rejection by the 
Princess of the Parallelogram, Byron had made it almost 
a point o f honour to show no trace of grievance. He did 
not know, he said, whether he was really above the com¬ 
mon huiiran prejutliccs of men on such occasions, but he 
was above showing them. But, “I must say,” he added, 
“that 1 never can quite get over the ‘not’ of last summer 
—no—though it were to become ‘yea’ to-morrow.” 
There lingered in him a trace of astonished respect for 
the only woman who had been so bold as to refuse him, 
a vague rancour, and some curiosity. Was she capable 
of U)ve, this fair philosopher? It would be pleasant to 
humble so fierce a conscience. 

'I'hc misfortune for her was that she, on her side, felt 
curiosity about this dangerous conquest. She was flat¬ 
tered of course by having attracted the lover for whom 
her wild cousin Caroline called so vainly; but she was 
also c«)avinced that she alone could save this handsome 
sinner. Love will don strange disguises to slip into pad¬ 
locked hearts. I ler desire for sacrifice made Annabella 
vulnerable. ICver since that proposal, which had been 
an event in her calm life whose importance Byron, a 
prince of unrest, could not appreciate, she had been wor¬ 
ried ahtjut his activities. She was troubled by the ab¬ 
surd and malicious rumours about Lord Byron that were 
always in London circulation. One story ran that he 
intemlcd to take Lady Oxford’s eldest daughter and 
bring her up himself on an island somewhere, and then 
marry her. It was also said that he had behaved badly 
towards young Claughton, the would-be purchaser of 
Newstend; Mr. Claughton had rashly made too high a 
hid and been cruelly ruined by Byron. And these tales 
saddened Annabella. She entrusted her aunt. Lady Mel- 
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bourne, with messages for Byron: “As I shall not have 
an opportunity of seeing him again, I should be glad if 
you would tell him that I shall always have pleasure in 
hearing that he is happy, and if my esteem can afford 
him any satisfaction, he may rely on my not adopting the 
opinion of those who wrong him.” She hoped to see 
him again: “I consider his acquaintance as so desirable 
that I would incur the risk of being called a Flirt for the 
sake of enjoying it, provided I may do so without detri¬ 
ment to himself.” 

At last, in August 1813, with a boldness astonishing 
in a girl, she had written to him herself, uninvited. 
Her former attitude she accounted for by another love 
(which was untrue, but the poor child thought it very 
adroit), offered her friendship, and gave some advice: 
“No longer suffer yourself to be the slave of the moment, 
nor trust your noble Impulses to the chances of Life. 
Have an object that will permanently occupy your feel¬ 
ings and exercise your reason. Do good. . . . But to 
benefit man you must love him, and you must bear with 
his infirmities.” Heigh-ho! The Corsair could not but 
smile. But he replied with an irreproachable letter 
couched in an almost solemn tone; she was the first 
woman, and probably the last, whom he had ever wished 
to lead to the altar. Lady Melbourne had been right 
in saying that he preferred her to all other women. It 
had been true, and it was so still. (^‘ButJ ^ was no dis¬ 
appointment, because it is impossible to Impart one drop 
more to a cup which already overflows with the waters 
^f bittern ess.^ . .” As for a friendship between them: 
■‘TnitJufirwh^her I could help loving you. . . . What¬ 
ever my feelings may be, they will exempt you from per¬ 
secution.” How submissive he was, how serious! Lady 
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Melbourne would hardly have recognised her friend in 
this style. Did he himself, as a matter of fact, know 
whether he was sincere or play-acting? Like all deeply 
imaginative creatures, he had something of the chameleon 
in him; and he conjured up this girl before him as he sat 
writing to her. He remembered her face, a trifle too 
round, but shapely, and he pictured her very pretty figure. 
Anxious to please, he assumed a form which could ad¬ 
vance his design. 

It was a frail, paradoxical friendship; but it endured, 
and Byron found it yielding a curiously pleasant savour. 
It was amusing to show Lady Melbourne her niece’s 
weighty epistles, .^jjnabella, in her heart-searchings, 
blamed herself for having refused him, and tried, with¬ 
out being as yet fully aware of it, to induce him to make 
a fresh offer of himself. How she blamed herself now 
for that tale of having loved another I 

His reform she undertook as a matter of course. She 
had heard of the good qualities he sometimes showed, 
and knew his worth to be higher than his reputation. 
His laughter did not ring true; he was unhappy, she 
felt. Was it really possible that he was wholly an 
unbelimrer? On this point Byron’s frankness was com¬ 
plete:^! now come to a subject which, you have per¬ 
ceived, I always hitherto avoided—an awful one— 
Religion. I was bred in Scotland among Calvinists in 
the first part of my life, which gave me a dislike to that 
persuasion. Since that period I have visited the most 
bigoted and credulous of countries—Spain, Greece, Tur¬ 
key. . . . My opinions are quite undecided. ... I be¬ 
lieve doubtless in God, and should be happy to be 
convinced of much more. If I do not at present place 
implicit faith in tradition and revelation of any human 
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creed, I hope it is not from want of reverence for the 
Creator, but the creature.” She advised him to read the 
works of Locke, and also not to attach so much Impor¬ 
tance to proofs. “If the system announced as divine were 
wholly comprehensible to finite capacity, it must on that 
account lose part of Its credibility as an emanation of 
infinite Intelligence.” But Byron declined Locke and 
read Job and Isaiah, gloomier prophets. 

He did not deny; he did not believe. “I have formed 
no decided opinion; but I should regret any sceptical 
bigotry as equally pernicious with the most credulous In¬ 
tolerance. . . . Why I came he re ? I k now not. Where 
shall go ? It is useless to enquire. In the midst of myriads 
of the living and the dead worlds—stars—systems—in¬ 
finity—^why should I be anxious about an atom?” And 
by return of post she answered: “True, we are atoms in 
the universal, bu t is an_atom n othing or wor thless to, the 
I nfinite Bein g? It were to destroy~tharattribute of 
divinity to deny his power of embracing the infinitely 
lltde as the Infinitely great.” And rejoicing In her 
strength of mind and the power of her spirit, she prof¬ 
fered Byron moral counsel too: “Feel benevolence, and 
you will inspire It—^you will do good. . . . Imperfect 
as my practice Is, I have enjoyed the happiness of giving 
peace and awaking virtue.’f 

She had the feeling of gravely approaching an invalid 
and tending him. Poor Annabella! The more she felt 
his distance from her, the more she persisted In writing 
to him. She could not thrust this astounding image from 
her mind. She read his poems— The Giaour, The Cor¬ 
sair. “Certainly he excels In the language of Passion. 
. . . The description of Love almost makes me in love.” 
She talked of him to all her friends, and wrote of him 
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violent attachment which is susceptible of sudden increase or 
diminution from trifles. 

I wish to be considered by my husband as a reasonable adviser^ 
not as a guide on whom he could implicitly depend. . . . 

Rank is indifferent to me. Good connections I think are an 
important advantage. 

I do not regard beauty^ but am influenced by the manners of a 
gentleman, without which I scarcely think that anyone could 
attract me. 

I would not enter into a family where there was a strong 
tendency to insanity. 


When Lady Melbourne read this document she 
shrugged her shoulders. What else could she do? To 
ask of a man whom one will love “dry Reason and cold 
Rectitude,” and to demand from him neither “good¬ 
nature, openness, frankness and kindness of heart,” 
seemed to her absurdities. She reproached her niece 
with going through life on stilts, and not on her legs 
like everyone else. “You are mistaken in thinking I 
meant to dispense with the amiable feelings. I thought 
those of ‘good-nature, openness, frankness and kindness 
of heart’ included under the term ‘generous.’ ... So 
far from supposing that I could be attached by a charac¬ 
ter of dry Reason, and cold Rectitude, I am always re¬ 
pelled by people of that description. . . . After so full 
an explanation you will perhaps take me off my stilts, 
and allow that I am only on tiptoe ” 

She would have been greatly surprised if she could 
have seen the other side of the curtain, and read what 
Byron wrote to Lady Melbourne regarding this portrait, 
which she had sent on to him: “She seems to have been 
spoiled—not as children usually are—^but systematically 
Clarissa Harlowed Into an awkward kind of correctness, 
with a dependence upon her own infallibility which will 
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or may lead her into some egregious blunder. . . . She 
talks of talking over metaphysics . . . seriously, if she 
imagines that I particularly delight in canvassing the 
creed of St. Athanasius, I think she will be mistaken. . . . 

I am not in love with her; but I cannot foresee that I 
should not be so, if it came ‘a warm June’ (as Falstaff ob¬ 
serves), and, seriously, I do admire her as a very su¬ 
perior woman, a little encumbered with Virtue.” And 
she would have been still more surprised had she known 
that, at the time when this correspondence began, Byron’s 
main curiosity was to know whether or not Lady Frances 
Webster would decide to deceive her husband. 

When Byron, down at Newstead in these early days of 
August 1814, began to wonder more s'eriously than ever 
before whether marriage was not becoming a necessity 
for him, he wrote to Miss Milbanke: “I did—do—and 
always shall love;—and as this feeling is not exactly an 
act of will, I know no remedy. . . . When our acquaint¬ 
ance commenced, it appeared to me from all that I saw 
and heard that you were the woman most adapted to 
render any man (who was neither inveterately foolish 
nor wicked) happy; but I was informed that you were 
attached, if not engaged. ... It would be a very hard 
case if a woman were obliged to account for her repug¬ 
nance. You would probably like me if you could; and 
as you cannot, I am not quite coxcomb enough to be 
surprised at a very natural occurrence.” It was the most 
modest and engaging letter he had ever penned. But 
Annabella was incapable of dissociating her beliefs and 
her sentiments, a thing which most human beings do un¬ 
consciously. To an overture for which she had been 
waiting for months, she replied with one of her meta- 
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physical epistles. She wondered if he were really “the 
person she ought to select as her guide, her support, her 
example on earth, with a view to Immortality.” Byron 
was irritated, and authorised his sister, who had rejoined 
him, to make another proposal of marriage, this time to 
Lady Charlotte Leveson-Gower. But he regretted Anna- 
bella. As soon as the reply came from Lady Charlotte’s 
parents, in the negative, he exclaimed that he would try 
his chance for himself; and on September 9, for a sec¬ 
ond time, he asked for the hand of Annabella Milbanke. 

He wrote to her: “There is something I wish to say; 
and as I may not see you for some—perhaps for a 
long time—I will endeavour to say it at once. . . . Are 
the ‘objections’ to which you alluded insuperable? or is 
there any line or change of conduct which could possibly 
remove them? ... It is not without a struggle that I 
address you once more on this subject. . . . With the 
rest of my sentiments you are already acquainted. If I 
do not repeat them it is to avoid—or at least not in¬ 
crease—^your displeasure.” 

After writing this letter, he awaited the reply with 
impatience. Augusta was then at Newstead, and about 
the time the letter-carrier usually arrived, she saw Byron 
sitting on the Abbey steps looking out for him. One 
morning, when Byron and Augusta were seated at 
table, the gardener entered and produced Mrs. Byron’s 
wedding-ring, which she had lost many years before; the 
man had just found it when digging beneath the window 
that had been the Dowager’s. Byron detected an omen. 
Almost at the same moment he was handed a letter. “If 
it contains a consent,” be said, “I will be married with 
this very ring.” 

It was from Annabella. “I am and have long been 
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pledged to myself to make your happiness my first object 
in life. If I can make you happy, I have no other con¬ 
sideration. I will trust to you for all I should look up 
to_all I can love. The fear of not realising your ex¬ 

pectations is the only one I now feel. , . . There has in 
reality been scarcely a change in my sentiments. . . . 

At the same time, in case he might be in London and not 
receive her letter soon enough, she had written another; 
“On the chance of sparing you a moment’s suspense. . . . 

I hope you will find in my other letter all you wish.” 

Triumphantly Byron handed the letter across the 
table to Augusta. She was perfectly heedless of the 
astonishing elements in the scene. “It is the best and 
prettiest I have ever read,” she declared, and imrne- 
diately felt her mind resolved to be the perfect sister-in- 
law, delighted to see Byron settled, and obliterating 
without any effort all memories of incest from her nebu¬ 
lous mind. 

In sudden exaltation Byron wrote three letters to 
Seaham within three days: “Your letter has given me 
a new existence—it was unexpected—I need not say wel¬ 
come—^but that is a poor word to express my present 
feelings—and yet equal to any other-for express them 
adequately I cannot. ... It w in your power to render 
me happy—you have done so already. . . • And^ e 
explained how he was dying to see her, and at the earliest 
possible moment. “I feel more tremblingly alive to that 
meeting than I quite like to own to myself. When your 
letter arrived, my Sister was sitting near me and grew 
frightened at the effect of its contents—which was even 
painful for a moment. ... You shall be my Guide, 
Philosopher, and Friend; my whole heart is yours. . . . 
This is my third letter in three days. . . And he 
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towards Augusta: “It gives me much pleasure to hear 
that Augusta has written to you. She is the the least 
selfish and gentlest creature in being—and more attached 
to me than anyone in existence can be. She was particu¬ 
larly desirous that I should marry and only regretted 
that she had not earlier the pleasure of your acquaint¬ 
ance. . . .You ask me if Augusta is not shy —^to excess. 
She is, as I tell her, like a frightened hare with new 
acquaintances, but I suppose she has made a grand effort 
to overcome it in this instance. She is now nursing, 
which will I fear prevent her accepting your father’s 
very kind invitation. I wish with all my heart she could. 
Everything was shaping ideally. With sister on one 
hand, and wife on the other, he would spend delightful 
winters at Newstead. 

Annabella, on her side, announced the great event to 
her family. “Dad” and “Mam” spoke with a slightly 
uneasy emphasis of their future son-in-law s great talents, 
and impatiently awaited the chance of weighing him up 
when he arrived at Seaham. To a friend of her child¬ 
hood their daughter wrote: “It is not in the great world 
that Lord Byron’s true character must be sought; but 
ask of those nearest to him—of the unhappy whom he 
has consoled, of the poor whom he has blessed, of the 
dependants to whom he is the best of masters. For his 
despondency, I fear I am but too answerable for the last 
two years. Yet I cannot reproach myself for having re¬ 
sisted my own wishes as well as his, until thoroughly 
convinced that their fulfilment would produce mutual 
happiness.” Her ignorance of the character and life of 
her betrothed was rather pathetic. Byron’s own diag¬ 
nosis had been singularly correct when he remarked of 
her; “Her dependence upon her own infallibility will 
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lead her into some egregious blunder.” During that 
first week of their engagement she wrote further: “I 
have fixed with mature judgment on the person most 
calculated to support me in the journey to immortality.” 
It is natural enough, alas, for girls still ignorant of their 
passions to mistake their desires for judgment. 

To and fro shot the correspondence between London 
and Seaham. Byron had tried to reassure Miss Mil- 
banke regarding his religious sentiments by telling her 
that, although no believer, he was ready to listen with an 
open mind to whatever arguments she might wish to 
advance; but she replied that she was in no hurry; this 
would all come straight easily enough if he loved her. 
“I was a little displeased not long ago by hearing that 
I meant to convert before I married you.” Like all 
human beings, she was irritated by her own legend. She 
herself knew quite well that it was in no proselytising 
spirit that she loved her future husband. She knew that 
she was a woman, very much a woman, and in love with 
that beautiful face. Why did people call her cold? And 
she re-read the letters in which Byron told her of the be¬ 
ginnings of their love. 

He had written to her: “You do not perhaps recollect 
the first time we ever met at Melbourne House. ... I 
did not know your name, and the room was full of 
morning-visitors; I was myself almost a stranger and 
felt awkward and shy. ... I set you down as the most 
puzzling person there. . . . There was a simplicity— 
an innocence—a beauty in your deportment and appear¬ 
ance which, although you hardly spoke, told me I was in 
company with no common being. . , . You say ‘you will 
look up to me.’ Were you my inferior I should perceive 
it—I should require it—^but it is not so. ... I do not 
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mean that I sfsoulB relv *«» y«m that pjH»tectitm wluch 
it i# «v part til I'ivr . . , Imt that ytm sittmld he not 
tmly Hty hiu mv tir-it friend, n»y ail^dster, my reprover 
when nea-HHarv. . , 

And 'ihe {tail rcpiie'd: “I remeinher indeliWy every 
time tiiat we have met that first morning too, when <uir 
impress!*m*. su wr!! eorrrspin!»|rtl With ytm* and ytm 
only. J the»i frit ,;t I eamntt otherwise express it. 

Instead of heing awed or tepelleif as others were, I etmld 
have told Vim tny thoiight** and perhaps y^w** ‘*w» 

. . . At tmr •.iipprr.partv.vvhrn ytm sat between lauly 

MelhtHjrne asid me, Inst eotjvrrsed only with her-—I 
hearti y'«t say ‘ Tliank ttod I have not a iViemI in the 
worI«i.’ Y*n! knrw !it»f llsr panK whieh yon inHieted <»n a 
frieitii so near, d’hose word-, id bitterness ehilled tne. 
When I rrtniaied Isonir to ■.olittidr, I wept over the rerad- 
lectiiJivi of' fhro!, and prayed that you might receive 
eonMilatiim t’lami a f'liend below, as well as jfr«im a frieru! 
alHwe.” 

Iiv»t*n ought *»• have hern tombed Sty the beauty and 
sinerrifv ♦)?' thr-.e lim-o iVrhap*. tor a tmnnenf he was: 
hut lirforr leavirui Nrw%fead tor I.otuhm, hr earved on 
one of the trees in tSir park the itiitiaU of his own name 
entwined with tl}«*«' of Augusta. 
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Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 

He would have written sonnets all his life? 

DON JUAN 

H e was, then, not without pride in his conquest; but 
he could not bring himself to the point of start¬ 
ing for Seaham. Hanson was his excuse, Hanson 
the mistrustful lawyer, who insisted on a draft of settle¬ 
ment, properly drawn up. Byron, for all his pile of debt, 
did not desire to marry for money, although pleased 
enough to be adding something to his inadequate income, 
and his own proposed terms were very open-handed. 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, formerly a man of great wealth, 
had poured out money on his elections; and he was now 
giving his daughter a dowry of £1,000 a year, £300 
of which was to go as pin-money to Lady Byron, and 
£700 to Lord Byron for life. Some day Annabella 
would inherit from Lord Wentworth £7,000 or £8,000 
a year, which would be divided according to law be¬ 
tween her and Lord Byron. But Byron, for his part, 
formally settled on his wife a capital sum of £60,000 to 
be secured on the Newstead estate, and valued at £2,000 
a year. 

AU in all, these negotiations impressed Byron and his 
friends rather unpleasantly. Hanson and Hobhouse 
thought the Milbankes grasping; Lady Melbourne de¬ 
clared Hanson an intolerable fellow; and Byron fell 
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back on the known fact that Miss Milbanke herself 
counted for nothing in these bickerings. At any rate 
he could not be said to be marrying her for her fortune, 
as his only gain from the match was an increase of in¬ 
come far less than the increase of expenditure which 
would be entailed in an establishment and in children. 
No, he was marrying her because it was a “sensation,” 
because he felt the need of a “counsellor,” and even be¬ 
cause he believed, every now and then, that really—in 
his fashion—he loved her. But what could be more tire¬ 
some for him than the journey to Seaham, in distant 
Durham, to see his parents-in-law and play the suitor in 
the classic manner? “I wish I could wake some morn¬ 
ing, ami find myself fairly married,” Shyness, it may 
be; a vague fear, too, of a future so different from all 
that luul gone before; and an invincible distaste for 
abandoning what he hcld. fllut principally shyness: “the 
moment 1 can go to Seaham,” he wrote"^fo E Mel¬ 
bourne, “I will, and yet 1 feel viiry otld about it, not her; 
it is nothing but shyness, and a hatred of strangers, 
which I never could co noucr.’j 

Meanwiulc, througirtliat fine London autumn, he en¬ 
joyed his last bachelor days with childish pleasure. He 
was still living in Albany, that black-and-white cloister, 
but he supped nearly every evening with Douglas 
Kinnairtl, a young banker who was a great friend of 
Hobhousc’s. 'Fotn Moore was there, and they would 
seat him at the piano to sing his Irish melodics. Kin- 
naird had an admirable brandy, and when Byron had 
emptied a few glasses of that he became sentimental. 
Moore would sing of “Love’s Young Dream, and 
dreamily Byron would call to mind Augusta and Mary 
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Chaworth. Music, like scents, had the power of trans¬ 
porting him into the past and evoking its scenes so viv¬ 
idly as to blot out the present entirely. Poor Mary! 
He had sad news of her: for she was in the throes of a 
mental derangement, which had seized her at Hastings, 
just at the time of Byron’s stay there with Augusta. She 
had been brought back to London, and it was said that the 
attack was serious, that she had to be put under restraint. 

• A conjugal Ophelia? Here was one more drama 
amongst the'crealures whom he had loved; clearly, he 
b rought them no H ck.^. . . Edmund Kean the actor 
gave imitations; he was amusing; Augusta too was clever 
at mimicry. . . . And Jackson, the gentleman boxer, 
turned up, bulging his muscles beneath his embroidered 
coat. In his company Byron became a child again, a 
pupil eager to please, bringing up the names of famous 
pugilists, trying to analyse their style. A glass of brandy. 
. . . Byron had tears in his eyes. . . . Kinnaird and 
Hobhouse were laughing uproariously. And in the small 
hours they set Moore at the piano again. He sang— 

The time I’ve lost in wooing, 

In watching and pursuing 
The light, that lies 
In woman’s eyes. 

Has been my heart’s undoing. 

Tho’ Wisdom oft has sought me, 

I scorn’d the lore she brought me. 

My only books 
Were woman’s looks. 

And folly’s all they’ve taught me. 

And are those follies going? 

And is my proud heart growing 
Too cold or wise 
For brilliant eyes 
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Again to set it glowing? 

No, vain, alas! th’ endeavour 
From bonds so sweet to sever; 
Poor Wisdom’s chance 
Against a glance 
Is now as weak as ever. 


Poor Wisdom’s chance. . . . There were depths be- 
neath the seeming shallows in what Moore was singing. 
And he too, George Gordon Byron, the Wicked Lord, 
was about to join hands with Wisdom. Yet did he feel 
himself becoming another man? Not at all. He was 
beginning to feel really afraid that things might turn out 
very much awry. 

At last, at the beginning of November, he made up his 
mind to start for Seaham. The place then was an in¬ 
significant seaport, a few fishermen’s cottages overlook¬ 
ing a rocky beach; the Milbankes’ house was not far 
from the sea. When Byron’s carriage drew up before the 
door Annabella was in her room, with a book. Coming 
down, she found him alone in the drawing-room^ beside 
the fireplace. She held out her hand; he kissed it; they 
both remained silent. And at last, speaking in low tones, 
he said, “It is a long time since we met.” She murmured 
something about fetching her parents, and left the room. 

From the moment of their first encounter, the fami y 
life of Seaham roused Byron’s keen sense of the ridiculous. 
In each other’s company, these three people were natural, 
gay, and affectionate. But the happiness and simplicity 
of a group are often incommunicable, and Byrons 
humour, more akin to Dean Swift’s than to the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s, was something totally different from t e 
cheerfulness of the Milbankes. Byron mocked at 
ligion, at government, at the follies and vices o man- 
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kind. The Milbankes had a repertory of little domestic 
jokes, about fleas and legs and food. Sir Ralph, however, 
found some grace in his son-in-law’s eyes. He was a bore, 
with those interminable stories of his, but he was “the 
perfect gentleman,” and played the conventional role of 
father-in-law very well. Lady Milbanke, Byron had 
always disliked. He didn’t know why, hut It was so; and 
now, under her roof, he found her excitable and officious, 
difficult to get on with. Her bugbear was her sister-in- 
law, Lady Melbourne, Byron’s dear friend. She liked 
to busy herself with outside matters, and wanted to rule 
her daughter and husband, who thereupon made common 
cause against her. To a great extent it was In reaction 
against her mother’s excitability that Annabella had 
assumed her placidity of demeanour. But Byron was dis¬ 
appointed in Annabella herself, ^^o sooner had he set 
eyes on her again, then he knew hehad madTTmlstake, 
It was the old story; when far away from a woman, he 
wove a romance round her. So long as he did not meet 
her again, she stood tranquilly in her niche in that gallery 
of defunct divinities in Byron’s soul; but if any woman 
had personally to play the usually superhuman part which 
he allotted to her, she was ruined. From Annabella— 
the devil alone knew why—he had expected the role of 
a woman at once strong and sensitive, capable of winning 
his love and of guiding him as well. More poets than 
one have dreamed this dream of someone who will com¬ 
bine the charm of a mistress and the gay wisdom of a 
comrade. But when a woman is in love, she is so with all 
love’s weaknesses; and this was what Byron could not 
understand, p articulai j^as regar ds Annabejl^ 

She was silent, tei^ly sil^t^tins fresEyoung girl, 
and not particularly pretty; and she kept watching him 
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with a questioning look which he found most perturbing. 
She was seeking to match him with an abstract image of 
the man of genius, the man of virtue. He felt it, and was 
annoyed. Above all, she was too intelligent; she analysed 
every word he uttered, whereas he said whatever came 
into his head, anything at all, if only to prevent himself 
from yawning. From his rude outbursts, which a Lady 
Oxford laughed at and an Augusta never heeded, Anna- 
bella drew professorial deductions. The fair mathemati¬ 
cian gauged every tiny variation in tone by a calculation 
of sentimental probabilities, and turned love into an 
equation. One moment their characters seemed too 
closely akin, the next they were not close enough. She 
overwhelmed him with waves of beautiful sentiments, 
described how she was attacked by scruples, wanted to 
break ofE the engagement, and, over and above all, was 
seized every other day with some incomprehensible illness. 
Byron’s lucid, loveless scrutiny took her measure; “a per¬ 
fectly good person,” he judged her, but over-soHcitous, 
fated to self-torment without end, and—his pet aversion 
in a woman—a weaver of romance. He had always de¬ 
clared that in marriage he wanted “a companion—a 
friend rather than a sentimentalist.” But from morning 
to night in this household the talk ran on nothing but 
sentiments. He felt he had been switched back to the 
time of Caroline Lamb, and for a day or two he thought 
that the marriage would never come ofi. 

With his old tactical adviser. Lady Melbourne, he had 
often analysed what they both laughingly called the 
“calming process,” the only one, according to her, which 
can ever succeed with women, and consists of replacing 
words by gestures, an argument by a caress, a retort by 
a kiss. “In fact, and entre nous, it is really amusing; she 
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Is like a child in that respect, and quite caressable into 
kindness, and good humour. ... I ler passions stronger 
than we supposed. Of tiicse last I can’t yet as positively 
judge; my observations lead me to guess as much, how¬ 
ever. She herself cannot he aware of this, nor could I, 
except frt)m a habit of attending minutely in such cases 
to their slightest indications, and, of course, I don’t let 
her participate in the discovery." 

It was soon clear that the “calming process" had a 
certain effect on Annahclla; it had, in fact, made her 
still more passlotiately in h>ve with Byron. 'Fhc world, 
and her aunt, had made a great mistake in supposing her 
cold because she was pure: cold women are th(»se wh»> 
make a plaything uf love. A woman like Annahella, who 
has kept herself thrtnigh all the years of girlhood for 
a setitiment which she desires to he unique and believes 
she has found at last, yields t<i it in the end with one 
splendid surrender, of body as tif soul. 

Her first letter after this visit was humble and pas¬ 
sionate in the same breath: “My own Byron. ... If I 
dt) repent you sludl not have the satisfaction of knowing 
it. If our present aiul i hope last separation siumld 
spare y<»u the anxiety which my troubled visage has 
sometime communicated, it is enough. . . . Are you 
quite sure that I love you? Why did you doubt it? It b 
yowronly tre.spass. As f«»r /«y trespasses I must not think 
of them-—I wish we were married, and then I could do 
my best, anti not tpiarrel with myself ftir a tlmusand 
things that ytni wouKi ntU mint!. I expect ytni will write 
me a lecture—-atul it shall be studied to« umiirr. , . , 
Will you take me to your heart, my home ‘till Death 
do us part’-" -anil liun't turn me out tif doors in revenge 
as you threatened. . . . Ivver thine."—And again the 
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next day: “My own Byron. ... I certainly was not 
myself during your stay. . . . Before you pass sentence 
on me finally, wait to see me myself. Myself is by 
means the grave, didactic, deplorable person that I have 
appeared to you. I am only sage under some visitation 
of anxiety. . . . Those who have seen me quite as a 
domestic animal have had more reason to complain of 

my nonsense than my sense. . . . 

Poor Wisdom, as Moore sang, poor Wjdom, eyer 
seeking to please by donning that mask of Fol y w ic 
so m befits her. Annabella, the loye-s.ck maid, signed 
Herself-“Thy wife”; and the reply tame back from 
Angnsta’s place at Six Mile Bottom, signed- Your at¬ 
tached Byron.” He asked her, while there was yet time, 
if she were absolutely sure of having no regrets 
shall be too happy—there will be no reverse. ... 
wish for you, want you, Byron mine, more every ^ 

All my confidence has returned—never to sink again. 

So be it. The die was cast; she willed her rum; he had 
given his word. Crede Biron, ^ 

He had told her at parting that this separation would 
be short, but one week passed over Seaham and 4e 
another, and Byron did not return. He was m Londo , 
drinking Klnnaird’s brandy, and had now “ 

o«er. In vain did Annabella write that her father was 
composing an eplthalamlum, that all Ml '.a"ke « 
had sent their wedding-gifts, even Caroline ( T,meo 
Danaos e, don. ferenus.” commented B^on m reply), 
that the wedding-cake was baked, that all was ready for 
he ieat pertemance, and that if the bridegroom did 
not decide » come, it would doubtless lecessaiy o 
suppress his role, like that of the Pnnce Denmark n 
Hamlet. In vain—grown very bold now— did she 
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that she would come and visit him in Albany one of these 
days if he persisted in staying away much longer. She 
was on fire to see him again. No longer were her letters 
those of a devout and cultivated girl; she could only re¬ 
peat in a thousand guises the words I love yo«—“and 
w en you were here, I so often appeared the most silent 
moman in the world because I could not think of anything 

He had the wedding postponed, pleading in excuse 

anson s failure to find a purchaser for Newstead: one 
could not marry without an adequate income. That did 
not matter, protested Miss Milbanke; simple living called 
for no great fortune. Byron must come hack. Her par¬ 
ents were beginning to think him a laggard, and Sir Ralph 
was for ever coming into his daughter’s room to ask her 
or rhymes for his epithalamium. “Dad says ‘Fly swiftly 
ye moments till Comus return’—and my mother stitches 
with much more alacrity since your mention of Saturday. 
Dearest ^you and happiness will come together. . . .” 

With regard to happiness, it would be presumptuous 
enough to feel too certain of uninterrupted felicity, in¬ 
asmuch as that depends not altogether on persons but 
things. . . A few days before the wedding he was 
still asking her to ponder well. And at last—on Decem¬ 
ber 23 Dearest Annabella,—if we meet let it be to 
marry. . . . With regard to our being under the same 
roof and not married—I think past experience has shown 
us the awkwardness of that situation. I can conceive 
nothing above purgatory more uncomfortable. If a post¬ 
ponement is determined upon, it had better have been 
decided at a distance.” 

Into these hesitancies, perhaps, there entered not a few 
regrets for the renunciation of Augusta, who continued 
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to write him the fondest of letters, disjointed pages all 
peppered with symbolic crosses. 

Byron had asked Hobhouse to be his best man, and 
to accompany him on his journey by post-cha.se. Betore 
setting o« they wen. together to apply for the mamage 
licence, and when the registrar handed it to Byron, the 
latter asked him how many callers he had who wishe 
him to make marriages for them, as against those who 

wanted them unmade. . 

Two days had been the agreed duration of the journey, 
but the bridegroom snatched at every chance of wasting 
time. Passing by way of Sir Mile Bottom, he dec*d 
to stop for a day with Augusta, and, wishing o 
with her, sent Hobhouse on to Newmarket. Thus he 
spent Christmas Day with his sister, and from her ho 
wrote his last letter to Seaham: “I am ‘hos far on my 
way and as warm as Love can make ® 

mometer below God knows what. . . . e 
my portfolio. It is a droll composition, but enables us 
to marry in the house—so pray let us. I am sure w 
shall both catch cold kneeling anywhere else. . . . A - 

gusta is looking very well-I wish you much 

ment and minced pye—it is Christmas day! 

The friends set off again on die 
days in reaching Seaham in snow and ram- *e 
groom more and more less impatient, , 

The whole household was upset by eir y. 
Milbanke, overcome by distress, had had to go upstairs 
tale to her bed, Annabella melted in tears when 
did come in. The veaed Hobhouse ^ 

cuses in vain; the only one, indeed, was that his com- 

^o“hadbeeninnogreathurry. To distract attention 
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and break a louring silence, he unwrapped his own gift— 
complete works of Byron, bound in yellow morocco. 
He was watching the bride with some curiosity. No 
great beauty, he thought: “Miss Milbanke is rather 
dowdy looking, and wears a long and high dress, though 
her feet and ankles are excellent.” She was noticeably 
and alarmingly silent, too; but she seemed modest and 
reasonable, and “dotingly fond” of Byron, whom she 
gazed at continuously in a dumb admiration. Lady Mil¬ 
banke was unable to come down to dinner, and Sir Ralph 
was left to do the talking. Hobhouse thought him rather 
an old chatterbox, but a good fellow, and gifted with a 
certain sense of humour. There were also present two 
c er^men, the Rev. Mr. Wallace, vicar of Seaham, and 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Noel, of Kirkby Mallory. 

The talk ran upon ecclesiastical subjects. Sir Ralph 
told anecdotes of the Bishop of Durham and his snob¬ 
bery, of how he had written to the son of a lord: “The 
friendship which I have for my Lord, your father, and 
the peculiar situation in which I stand with my Lord God. 

• • . And then he spoke at great length of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. Byron and Hobhouse exchanged 
glances. As they left the table, Byron told him how 
one day at dinner Lady Caroline Lamb had asked her 
usband, William, what’s the seventh commandment ?” 

Thou shalt not bother,” answered William. 

Next morning, the last day of the year, Hobhouse came 
down first and went for a walk on the seashore. Sadly, 
on the fine clear winter’s day, he watched the waves. 
He no longer foresaw any good from this marriage, 
but Annabella herself he was beginning to find more con¬ 
genial; after an evening’s scrutiny, he began to realise 
that a man could love her, or at least feel some tender 
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interest in her. That night, the men of the party held 
a mock-marriage, in which Hobhouse played the part of 
Miss Milbanke, while Hoar the lawyer took that of Sir 
Ralph, and the Rev. Thomas Noel officiated. Close on 
midnight they went down to look at the sea, and then, 
after a very merry evening, wished each other a good new 
year. 

On New Year’s Day 1815 Byron and Hobhouse took 
a long walk together on the shore. The day dragged 
gloomily on, and at night, after dinner, Byron remarked: 
“Well, Hobhouse, this is our last night; to-morrow I 
shall be Annabella’s.” Next day, January and, was the 
date fixed for the marriage, and when Byron woke to 
see his wedding clothes laid out by his valet, the sight 
cast him into a deep gloom. Coming down to break¬ 
fast, he found Mr. Noel clerically attired, and Lady 
Milbanke so excited and jumpy that she could not even 
pour out tea. A moment later Hobhouse arrived, m 
white gloves. In the drawing-room the servants were 
setting out kneeling-mats on the floor, two of them 
slightly in front of the rest, for the bridal pair. Byron 
went out for a stroll in the garden, saying he was to be 
called when the moment came. At last Annabella came 
down in a plain gown of white muslin, with her head bare. 
She seemed to be fully mistress of her feelings, and was 
accompanied by her governess, Mrs. Clermont. Byron 
was summoned. He entered and knelt beside his bride; 
the mats were hard, and he made a grimace that gave 
him a look of pensive devotion. The Rev. Thomas Noel 
read the service. Annabella was calm, turning her head 
and looking steadily at Byron. 

f He heard nothing, he sav nothing. A mist seemed to 
fld^Tb^ore his eyes;"he was thinking (Heaven knew 
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why!) of the parting scene with Mary Chaworth, con¬ 
juring up that room at Annesley, the long terrace, the 
grassy fields, that lovely face now twitching with un- 
balanced fearsTN He was torn from his reverie by the 
words he had to speak: “With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow . . —and he glanced at Hobhouse with a 

half-smile. The bells pealed out from the little church 
of Seaham; a few firearms were discharged in the garden; 
the Rev. Thomas Noel became silent; and from voices 
that spoke congratulation and hands clasping his, Byron 
learned that he was married. 


The new Lady Byron vanished for a moment to change 
her dress, and came back wearing a slate-coloured pelisse, 
trimmed with white fur. Sir Ralph’s fiery features were 
tense with emotion. Lady Milbanke’s eyes brimming 
with tears. Hobhouse, mindful of his duties, handed the 
bride into her carriage. “I wish you many years of hap¬ 
piness,” he said to her. 

“If I am not happy,” she answered him, “it will be my 
own fault.” 


Then Byron stepped in, firmly clasping Hobhouse’s 
hand. The footman closed the door. Byron seemed un¬ 
able to bring himself to let go the hand of his faithful 
friend; he seized it again through the carriage-window; 
he was still gripping It when the horses moved ofF. And 
the dejected Hobhouse was left alone with Annabella’s 
parents. Had she not behaved well, Lady Mllbanke 
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I cannot now determine whether he was or was not an actor. 

Lady Byron 


T he carriage rolled on towards Halnaby, the 
house lent by Sir Ralph for the honeymoon^ 
bearing an anxious, eager wife, a nervous, exas¬ 
perated man. Why, oh why, had he married? Was it 
to save Augusta? To make a break with her? To feed 
his pride? Now, to his dying day, he would have this 
grave, awkward, unknown creature beside him; already 
she was watching him, and judging him. There was 
something mad in the hatred that rose in his heart; and 
he began a wild singing, as was his way when he was 
unhappy. 

They passed through the streets of Durham. The 
bells were ringing. “Ringing for our happiness, I sup¬ 
pose?” sneered Byron. Fields and woods were mantled 
In snow. And he began to talk. This marriage, he de¬ 
clared, was on his side merely an act of vengeance. This 


1 Our sole document on the nature of these first weeks of marriage is 
the evidence of Lady Byron. It is unpublished, except for the excerpp 
given by Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne. I have read the document, it is 
a moving piece of writing, with the ring of truth in it. Here I ^ve 
only some unpublished passages, especially those touching ^ on L r 
Byron’s beliefs. I have omitted certain painful features which added 
nothing to one’s understanding of the subject. We have confirmation 
of the alarm which Lady Byron retained of Ais stay at Halnaby, in 
Hobhouse (II, 281), who cannot be suspected of partiality towards her, 
he says that Lady Byron always seemed terrified when speaking of h 
residence there. 
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was the new myth to which lie was elinu;tnji in the break-up 
of his life: he luui always finuiil his neeiled support by 
seeing himself tfu* hert> of a romance. Was marriage, 
for a time at least, gtiing to ehaiti him to one woman and 
one only? Well. s(» he it: they wnuhl act the play out 
between them, ft was untrue that he had marrietl her 
in any spirit of revenge. 'Fhe mvtli liad hern altogether 
different at the time *sf his hrsf pri»posal; then, he had 
desired and hoped for happiness tltroygh tfu- iioiiumnue 
of a woman over himself. But the real Annahell.i could 
not be that wotuan, and now he was casting her ft»r the 
victim’s part. I'his idea of a vengeance patiently 
planned since the first refusal was a fine thrtnr for a 
Byronic fren/v: lie hud always likial t!i.ir story ui hmv 
Ali Pacha luul captured atui eseruteti the ravisher of his 
sister after forty-two year*., fhe/e /firo«. \ Bvron 
never forgot. I le hroodeti on, working lumsrlf up nit!, 
his imagininp. 

“Oh, what a <lupe you have hern to your itnagin.ttiMn! 
How i.s it p«>ssihle a woman of vour sense could form 
the wihl hope of retormtng . . . Votj tniglit have 
saved me once: now it is to.* |.ur, . , . fhjough for me 
that you are my wife for me to hate you now. When I 
first offeretl tuyself, you had it all isi your power. No* 
you will fitid that yent have married .i .tevil.” .\iid tit™, 
seeing her alarm, he Iiuighr.h--so n.itnrallv that she was 
convinced he was Johing, Antt.ihella was losing th.u 
courage ami authority whith her rrlatioiH had so muih 
admired in her. How long, she wondered, woiild Byron 
treat her like this? ‘‘just as long as you c.nfinne lo 
notice it,” Hohhouse would have ajiswrred, if she could 
have consulted him. But iioticr it. ,d.is, she did. Her 
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reading, her happiness, Iier spoilt-child successes, her 
dangerous self-confidcncc had not really trained her to 
understand and placate a Byron. 

'fowards evening the carriage drove up in front of 
I Iali\aliy, the great empty house looming sinister in the 
dusk and falling snow. Annahella stepped out with the 
face ami bearing of despair. During dinner he said to 
her: “Now you arc in my power and I shall make you 
feel it.’’ 'Falking of William Lamb, he remarked: 
“Caroline Lamb must be to her husband’s heart like a 
perpetually falling drop of water. It ruins and petrl- 
fies’’-™and malignantly added that she would find that 
she had got just such a partner. 

‘riu* pericnl which followed lie called their “treacle- 
moon’’ ; and never was the inconstant moon at once more 
brilliant and more heavily clouded. Byron was the most 
terrible and yet the most engaging of husbands. For 
brief moments his evil humours lifted like a morning 
mist, uiul then their talk would be intimate and gay, and 
he would tlellglit in making his wife chatter all kinds of 
ehiblish absurdities. “Pippin,” lie called her, and twitted 
her with her calm; and for Annahella those moments of 
relief became memories the sweeter for their fewness— 
“springs in deserts touiul,” as she used to say. But then, 
no sooner did certain turns of phrase startle him with 
the prospect of her relapse into what he called her “ser¬ 
mons and sentiments,” than he became brutal. Wrought 
up hy his own sound and fury, and incapable of self- 
control, he spoke out with cruel frankness. Annahella 
was twenty-two, ami knew nothing of life; what she was 
now learning was something very different from her pre- 
eotieeived picture. 

Her partner was a creature both phenomenal and 
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simple; he had a painful degree of susceptibility, and his 
physical and moral egotism was almost beyond belief. 
He would talk tirelessly of his health, of a fallen hair 
or a decaying tooth. Regarding his lameness, his amour^ 
propre was extremely touchy, and during the early days 
he never once mentioned it to her. Her anxiety to free 
their common life from this embarrassment made her 
the first to raise the subject; she had been reading an 
article on diseased volition by Erasmus Darwin, in which 
he declared that a sufferer can be relieved by talking 
freely of his trouble. And thenceforward he really ad¬ 
mitted that she knew, but always with a nervous laugh 
and some reference to “my little foot.” When he took 
a stroll on the public road and heard the approaching 
footsteps of a passer-by, he would often stop dead and 
stand motionless, in case some stranger might see him 
limping, or else break into a run. He had a horror of 
being watched; any gaze that rested on him provoked 
a burst of rage. 

He made immediate efforts to combat Annahclla’s 
moral sentiments. ‘‘Ce n'est que h premier pas qul 
route/^he told himself, and in the evening would try 
to prove to her that there was no truth in either religion 
or morality. He ended on a note of challenge—“Now 
convert me!” She tried to evade answering, assuring 
herself that forgiveness, resignation, courage, and gaiety, 
would be the best means of convincing him that men arc 
not wholly bad. For what Byron called religion was 
all that gloomy doctrine of his childhood, and she was 
discovering that it had driven deep into his soul, and, 
in combination with his two years in lands of Eslam, had 
produced his fatalism. Not thus had Annabella con¬ 
ceived the action of Providence: “I believed in the liv- 
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ing presence of God with those who desired, not their 
own will, but His.” 

Before living with Byron, she had supposed him to be 
a Voltairean sceptic. But now she saw the truth to be 
far otherwise: In his Intelligence, her husband was a 
Voltairean, but the recesses of his spirit were deeply 
imbued with a lurking Calvinism. Qjo living be ing could 
be more overwhelmingly aware of a Divine Will; but it 
was a Will in which justice was tempered by no trace 
of pity. His religion _JwaSL,compact of fear, and was, 
consequently, rebellion. He believed that certain men 
were destined, for Heaven, others for Hell, and that he 
was among the latter; and from this there sprang a 
natural fury against the Tyrant of the Universe, and 
likewise the debauchery of desperation,) One day, after 
a violent argument, he sank into anarm-chair, saying to 
his wife: “The worst of It is I do believe!” When he 
thought of a God rejoicing in the sufferings of His 
creatures, perhaps even laughing at them, he raged. All 
this hostility to the laws of morality was to be traced 
to his unhappy creed, which forbade the return of the 
Prodigal Son,’^as Annabella commented. 

A tragic couple, in all conscience. The very qualities 
of each. In combination with the faults of the other, could 
produce nothing but misery. Annabella, with her 
speeches and her Inborn habit of thought, brought Byron 
back to the serious side of his nature. But to force 
Byron to ponder the ordering of the universe was simply 
driving him to violence. There was good reason for his 
preference for pretty and frivolous women. Salvation 
would have lain in a lightheartedness of which Anna¬ 
bella was incapable. She was far from being deficient 
in psychological intelligence, and she analysed Byrons 
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character to -r^T^ic miQfA|-|-nnp ?« an habitual 

passion for Excitement, which is always found in ardent 
temperaments, where the pursuits are not in some degree 
organised.—It is the Ennui of a monotonous existence 
that drives the best-hearted people of this description to 
the most dangerous paths, and makes man often seem to 
act from bad motives. . . . The love of tormenting 
arises chiefly from this source. Drinking, gaming, etc., 
are all o f t he same origim^ 

Sometimes he would expound to her the idea that 
nothing has any importance, that morality is merely de¬ 
pendent on climate or period; and she was anxiou.s to be 
convinced. “I can remember,” she said long afterwards, 
“wishing it to be right to give up all for him, even to 
be a slave and a victim. ...” A woman, she thought, 
cannot love a man for his own sake unless she loves him 
even in his crimes; no other love was worthy of tlie name. 
But no: Annabella’s incorruptible reason refused her the 
right to weakness, and her logical sense was something 
'^^0 strong for her heart to prevail against. 

\The s^uperstitious slc^ of his nature took her by sur- 
pdsei In him there dw^Fside by skle an emancipated 
spirit and a victim of childish fears. He told her how 
terrified he had been, during his childhood in Aberdeen, 
living close to a graveyard. Every coincidence was a 
miracle; he believed in omens; to wear a black gown was 
dangerous; a bat flying into the room brought ill-luck. 
One night, standing in the snow-clad garden, they watched 
a woolly wisp of cloud coming close to the moon. If it 
crossed the moon, he declared, he would be ruined; If 
It didn’t dl would be well. ... The cloud crossed the 
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(The Dowager’sjwedding-rlng proved to be too large, 
and AnnabeHrihaX wound a black ribbon round it to 
make it hold. “A black ribbon!” cried Byron when he 
saw this, and insisted on her removing it. A few minutes 
later, standing against the mantelpiece, she put her hands 
behind her back, and the ring fell into the fire. The 
incident perturbed Byron for hours on end. So extraor¬ 
dinary were some of his beliefs that she often wondered 
whether he were serious. Perhaps he was only half in 
earnest; he had always liked mystification. He used to 
declare, for instance, that he was a fallen angel, not 
symbolically but literally, and told Annabella that she was 
one of those women spoken of in the Bible who are loved 
ty an exile from Heaven. Even in his reading he would 
find omens. He had not forgotten Zeluco, and spoke 
of him to Annabella at great length. Zeluco ended by 
strangling his child—and so would it be for himself, said 
Byron: “I shall strangle ours.” Hfi-b«liev£d^4fl--6©fne 

invincible force_that.was.Ariving.Lirn, to evil., ^jof^n 
saidr‘‘I must return to the East, I must .return; to the 
East to dle. . To him, the face of the future was aU 
outlined In advance in the constellations and portents. 
Mrs. Williams, the gipsy soothsayer, had said he would 
die at thirty-seven, and he believed it. Lady Byron, the 
student of science, often listened to her husband with 
amazed anxiety. Was he mad? Or feigning a comedy 
of madness ? She could not tell.\ 


But that was not all. Beneath that first layer of 
mystery, black though it was, Annabella now perceived 
the existence of a second, darker still. On the very first 
morning, Byron received a letter from Augusta, which 
he read to Annabella in a kind of exultant ecstasy: 
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“ ‘Dearest, first, and best of human beings . . /—^what 
do you think of that?” he asked her. 

A few days after their wedding he made her look into 
a mirror at Halnaby to point out a slight resemblance 
between them. “As like as if we were brother and 
sister,” she said with a laugh. He caught her by the 
wrist. “When did you hear that?” he cried. Another 
day, unintentionally, but perhaps because some uncon¬ 
scious anxiety was forming in her mind, she spoke to 
him of Dryden’s tragedy of incest, Don Sebastian, aiul 
again he burst into a rage, 'fhe subject seemed to hor¬ 
rify him; yet he was for ever harking back to it. In¬ 
genuously the young woman made an attempt at under¬ 
standing by using her class-room methods; her “reason 
and judgment" were in great measure unavailing, and 
she had to solve the unknown factor in a prttblern with¬ 
out having the necessary data. She had an impression 
that he had married her, not so much from motives of 
vengeance, as to hide .some hideous crime, the nature of 
which she could not even imagine. Had he, she won¬ 
dered, had as his mistress some woman wliom he later 
klMtified as a natural daughter of his own father? 

I At night she saw him harassed by nightmares. He 
talked in his sleep. He got out of bed and strode up 
and down, brandishing pistols and tlaggers, and then lay 
down again gnashing his teethi ^She came and lai<i her 
head on his shoulder to calm him. “You should have a 
softer pillow than my heart,” he said one night. Ami 
she answered: “I wonder which will break first, yours 
or mine?’J Once she asked him gently to tell her if he 
had seduced someone: “does Augu.sta know?" He con¬ 
fessed that he really did have a terrible secret in his life; 
“I shall tell you when you have had a child.” Often she 
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thought of flight, of leaving him; but she loved him and 
was sorry for him. ‘Then for the first time In my life 
I knew what It was to be alone with God. 

And what of him? What did he think of this woman, 
so different from all who had been his before? Some¬ 
times his heart was touched by her, and he told her that 
she was a strong argument for Immortality. If any¬ 
thing could make me believe in Heaven, It is the expres¬ 
sion of your countenance at this moment. Poor little 
thing, you ought to have married a better man! He 
pitied her, and yet was inexorable. Ever since Childe 
Harold he had been the play-actor of his own life, and 
never had he found a more credulous audience than this 
studious, startled girl. If she had only had the sense 
to smile, he would Instantly have altered his role. What 
he needed at this time was the company of a woman of 
epicurean calm, like Lady Oxford; Annabella s gravity 
was his undoing. “I only want a woman to laugh, he 
told her, “and don’t care what she Is besides. I can 
make Augusta laugh at anything. No one makes me 
happy but Augusta.” 

How could he be so brutal, he who believed himself 
the gentlest of men, who could be pacified by the very 
presence of a woman, be she even old and plain, who 
had treated the frail Lady Frances with such fondness 
and delicacy? He himself could not comprehend. He 
was a Byron. A mad rage took hold of him. “You 
do not know what a devil any bad passion makes me I 
He felt himself this woman’s prisoner. He had asked 
her to break their engagement, but she had wanted to 
marry him and said she would have no regrets. And 
now here she was, a stranger planted in the midst of his 
life. Perhaps he might have pitied her if she had seemed 
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weak, but she hid her weakness only too well. She had 
neither Augusta’s troubled shyness, nor the scared fra¬ 
gility of Lady Frances; her demeanour was imperturb¬ 
able, her cheeks plump and rosy. She laid down the law, 
she passed judgment, she solvetl problems. And she 
would be eating, slowly and methodically, when he him¬ 
self had finished a whole meal in a moment or two. 
“Don’t be sentimental I" he cried to her, hands flung 
heavenward. And she took everything literally. “If you 
wtvuldn’t mind my words, wc shall get on very well to¬ 
gether." lie needed calm and solitude; it was terrible 
to be perpetually two; lie was for ever sending her out 
of the room with the words, “I d«m’t want you," t»r else, 
“I hope we are not always to he t<jgctlier—that won't 
d<i for me, I assure you"; atul another time, "one pmd 
thing in my marriage Is that it will deliver me from my 
friends." 

Already he foresaw the approaching end of his con¬ 
jugal fidelity. He had once asked l.a<iy Melhourfie: “A 
married man never get.s anybody else, d«»es he?”—and 
now he was writing to her: “I cannot sufficiently ;ulmire 
your cautious style since I became chickenpccketl, hut I 
love tlicc, ma tanh’, and therefore forgive your doubts 
which will last till the next scrape I get into.” The old 
lady felt that Byrtm hatl brought scandals enough into 
this family, and was anxi«nis that he should keep quiet. 
“I hope always to be yiuir curheaii hlanc (you remember 
Voltaire's tale). I wish you may hit as justly upon the 
('orbt'au ami avoid him, . . ." he replied, "but I 
must still take ometjs frrttn Iter flight. ! can’t help Innng 
her, tfuHigh I have <{uife enough at home to prevent me 
from loving anyone essentially for sotne time to come." 
Ksst’nlially —the word amused I.ady Melbourne; “I 
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laughing now at your essentially. Was that word ever 
made use of before in such a sense?” 

He had originally intended leaving Halnahy on Janu¬ 
ary 20 , so as to spend his birthday, two days later, 
with the Milbankes at Seaham. But discovering at the 
last moment that the 20th was a Friday, he declared he 
would not travel on that day; they would leave on the 
2 1 St. Lady Byron smiled faintly, and he peevishly ex¬ 
plained that Friday was the Mohammedan sabbath, 
which he customarily observed. He was in fairly good 
humour, and told her during the drive that their life 
together would run along well enough. “I think you 
know pretty well what subjects to avoid,” he added, look¬ 
ing straight across to her. 

He was beginning to discern her qualities. During 
those cruel weeks at Halnaby she had worked for him, 
copying out the Hebrew Melodies which he was writing 
for the musician Nathan. They talked together of their 
reading. She was Intelligent. If only she had not been 
his wife. . . . But how could she not be held responsible 
for the massive ennui of the marriage? What could be 
more hateful, for a man who had been free, than to find 
himself hobbled with parents-in-law when he had never 
been shackled even with parents of his own? It was not 
without alarm that Byron encountered “my papa, Sir 
Ralph,” at Seaham once more. The rosy old baronet 
was cordial, but he had annoying tricks, and a really in¬ 
corrigible taste for his little stock of endlessly repeated 
jokes. There was one about a shoulder of mutton, which 
Sir Ralph was so obstinately fond of that he had a 
shoulder served up several times a week for the sake 0 
once more firing off his quip. Sitting on alonejnth 
Byron after dinner, he would recite for is ene_, 
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speeches he had lately delivered to the Durham tax¬ 
payers. '‘I am listening,” wrote Byron, “to that mono¬ 
logue of tny father-in-law which he is pleased to call 
conversatiim; he has lately played once on the fiddle, to 
my great rcfreslunent. . . . lie is now, I believe, speak¬ 
ing it tt» himself (I left him in the middle) over various 
decanters, which can neither interrupt him nor fall 
asleep.” And the son-in-law went off to dream in his 
room, until the tea-bell rang and he had once more to 
Join the Family. **I must go to tea,” he wrote to Moore, 
“damn tea, I wish it was Kinnaird’s brandy.” Augusta, 
Jeahms perhaps ami certainly clumsy, nuule (juite amus¬ 
ing fun in her letters of this domesticated Byron. In 
the evenings he yawned most tlrcadfully, in that draw- 
ing-r«H»m whtcfi had been the sanctuary of his marriage; 
for th<»se evening lunars which were the most enticing of 
ail in London, were at Seaham the drowsiest. 

If parents-in-law bored him, the force of contrast then 
made .'Xnaabella into an ally and a refuge. I le had now 
luipfised fier “Lip."—-“You arc a gotui kind Lip- a good- 
nuturei! Lip~~the best wife in the world,” he tidtl her one 
tsight witen she brought him his lemonade in heil. But 
there were still queer incidents from time to time. They 
had been playing crambo one evening atui Byron pro- 
poscal Hcntling the papers to Augusta f«>r her aitiusement, 
when his wife suggested that she woukl put cr«wses on 
his rhymes to tlistinguish them from hers. He turned 
pale. “For (itnl’a sake don’t-—it wouUi frightert her to 
dcithf* All night long she lay womlering what these 
crossai could mean. 

But on the sands he became a cheerful and artlesi 
companion ftir her, and they took regular walks over to a 
great rtick known as “the Feather-bed”; he challengeil her 
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to scale it as quickly as he could, and he clambered up 
ahead of her with all the agility that was his when he 
could run. This was what she called his “child-side”—“a 
state of being, for brief intervals, resembling that of a 
guileless child.” And frequently he would drop into the 
small child’s way of talking to himself in the third per¬ 
son, saying, in his moments of misery: “Byron’s a fool 
yes, he is a fool!”—and then bitterly, “Poor Byron . . . 
poor Byron!” Annabella was touched by the despairing 
note in his voice at these moments. One night, near 
the end of their stay, he said to her: “I think I love 
you”—^which was not at all improbable, for she was be¬ 
coming what he most needed, a habit. She was familiar 
now with the hobbling gait, the bedside pistols, the for¬ 
bidden subjects, and if he had stayed a few more months 
at Seaham he would perhaps have fitted himself into the 
daily round there, as formerly into others elsewhere. 

He wrote to Moore: “I am in such a state of same¬ 
ness and stagnation, and so totally occupied in consum¬ 
ing the fruits—and yawning—and trying to read old 
Annual Registers and the daily papers and gathering 
shells on the shore—and watching the growth of stunted 
gooseberry bushes in the garden that I have neither 
time nor sense to say more. . . . My spouse and I agree 
to—and in—admiration. Swift says ‘no wise man ever 
married’; but, for a fool, I think it the most ambrosial 
of all possible future states. I still think one ought to 
marry upon lease; but am very sure I should renew mine 
at the expiration, though next term were for ninety and 
nine years.” 

The Byrons Had arranged to leave for London in the 
spring, and on March 9, the carriage once more drove 
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them away. Byron showed some desire to stop alone 
at Augusta’s, at Six Mile Bottom, but his wife insisted 
on coming there with him. Mrs. Leigh wavered a long 
time before agreeing to entertain them—she had no 
room, it was a small house, she didn’t know whether the 
colonel would be away from home; but in the end she 
did invite them. Byron showed a flash of ill-temper 
when the carriage left Seaham. “What on earth does 
your mother mean,” he exclaimed, “by telling me to take 
care of you ? I suppose you can take care of yourself? 
I didn’t want you. . . .” Annabella said she was deter¬ 
mined to visit Mrs. Leigh. “Augusta is a fool I” he 
answered, and then, in a gloomy tone; “Ah, yes! Augusta 
is a fool!” He became kindlier towards evening: “You 
married me to make me happy, didn’t you? Well then, 
you do make me happy.” 

Augusta welcomed them calmly, saying hardly a word, 
and not kissing her sister-in-law. The two women went 
up to the bedrooms together, and there Annabella made 
the first move by embracing Augusta. After dinner 
Byron asked for brandy, began drinking, and advised his 
wife to retire. “We don’t want you, my charmer,” he 
told her, and later, on coming up to her room: “Now 
I have her, you will find I can do without you —^in all 
ways. I told you you were a fool to come here and had 
better not. The scene struck Annabella as extraordi¬ 
nary; Byron, she thought, must have had a passion for 
Augusta and been repulsed by her. The next morning, 
Augusta greeted them both with her strange tranquillity. 

Well, Guss, said Byron, “I am a reformed man, ain’t 
I ? Augusta looked vexed. “I have observed some im¬ 
provements already,” she replied. 

Throughout this visit Mrs. Leigh was very kind to 
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Annabella. It looked as if Byron were pressing her, and 
as if she, though seeking to escape him, were in terror 
of him. He delighted in making more and more direct 
allusions: “We must fly, we must part—jou remember, 
Guss, I wrote these lines to you.’’ Annabella was struck 
by the peculiar beauty of his expression when he looked 
at little Medora. “You know that is my child?” he 
said, pointing to her. But Lady Byron refused to under¬ 
stand ; she felt it her duty to stifle as far as possible so 
dreadful a suspicion of her husband, and experienced a 
sensation of “immeasurable horror and pity.” And in¬ 
wardly she solemnly vowed to act as if no such thought 
had ever crossed her mind. 

Byron had had two brooches made in London, con¬ 
taining strands of his own and Augusta s hair entwined, 

and both marked with the letters—“A—B-!"_++•” 

One of these he gave to Augusta, pointing to his wife 
with the words: “If she knew what these mean! Do 
you remember our signs at Newstead? 

However, the two A’s took long, friendly walks to¬ 
gether in the park, talking about Byron as they went. 
Notwithstanding her dark doubts, the despairing Anna¬ 
bella made Augusta her confidante, and the latter was 
astonished by the humility of the affection her sister-in- 
law showed. “You are kind to me because you do not 
know me,” said Mrs. Leigh, and gave Annabella advice 
on the regime that Byron ought to be made to follow. 
Obedient to the nature of her mind, which made her 
always bring the most tragic events down to her own 
level, she believed that her brother’s furies sprang from 
indigestion. He starved himself to keep slim, and then, 
famishing, devoured a heavy meal; then he suffered for 
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it, and took overdoses of magnesia. That was the whole 
trouble, explained Augusta. Annabella said that Byron 
was a difficult husband, and that she had hopes of win¬ 
ning him over by her affection. High hopes, answered 
Augusta, for habit had immense power over Byron. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Leigh’s quite genuine kindness, 
that stay was a nightmare for Annabella. Byron was 
irritated with himself, irritated with his wife, irritated 
with his sister, and a victim to the formidable frenzies 
of a man to whom an expected pleasure is refused. He 
drank to forget; his talk became the more violent in 
consequence; and he compelled Augusta to read out the 
letters which she had had from him during the past two 
years, letters in which he spoke cynically of his indiffer¬ 
ence to Annabella, and of his mistresses. And turning 
to his wife, he said: “And all the time you thought I was 
dying for you!” In the evenings he sent Annabella up¬ 
stairs early, and sat on with Augusta for an hour or two. 
So wretched did Lady Byron feel that she could not eat; 
she was starving; and sometimes she locked herself in 
her room so that she could cry her heart out. “It is 
impossible . . . impossible . . .” she kept telling her¬ 
self. One day she showed Augusta a quotation from 
Madame Necker: “Troubles in which one has had no 
part will always vanish, but epochs and sentiments are 
fixed by remorse.” Augusta stared at her without a 
word, and Annabella felt that a silent understanding had 
been set up between them. 

Nearer the end of the visit, when reality had become 
intolerable. Lady Byron sought refuge in contemplation 
and ecstasy. She read the Bible, where she found pas¬ 
sages that accorded with her emotions, and achieved a 
state of mystical enthusiasm. She would appoint herself 
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the guardian of these two lost souls, she would save them. 

. . . But how could you save a man whom you loved, 
and who hated you? 

It was at Six Mile Bottom that Byron heard of the 
return from Elba, the desertion of the royal troops, the 
soaring of the Eagle! The news enraptured him. So 
his “little pagod" was not shattered after all. “And now 
if lie don’t drub the Allies, there is ‘no purchase in 
money.’ If he can take France by himself, the devil’s 
in’t if he don’t repulse the invaders, when backed by 
those celebrated sworders—the Imperial Guard—it is 
impossible not to be daz/.led and overwhelmed by his 
ciuracter and career.” 

Londiui was dumbfounded and storm-tossed. At the 
Cocoa 'Free they were taking odds of three to one on 
tlic Bourbons. I lobhouse staked on Napoleon. On the 
23rd came news that the Emperor was in Paris; he had 
traversed ITance in twenty days. In the harbours facing 
the cliffs of Dover fluttereil the tricolour. Twenty years 
<tf Jiistory were beginning again. 

At any other time Byron would have been eager to 
discuss this news with Hobhouse and Kinnaird; but so 
gloomy a pleasure was he taking in “working them both 
well,” these two women at Six Mile Bottom, that he 
would gladly have stayed on there. Augusta, however, 
would not have it, ami on the aSth, he took Annabella 
away with him. She was presenting, in her husband’s 
phrase, “gustatory symptoms.” And she was broken. 
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impressive nobility of his appearance. Annabella never 
tired of gazing at him. She enjoyed going out with him 
when she went to buy gloves at Henderson’s, and she ‘ de¬ 
posited” him at Leigh Hunt’s house at Lisson Grove 
while she went shopping; and there the two men would 
discuss Lord Castlereagh’s politics, Byron swinging to and 
fro on the little Hunts’ rocking-horse. The Government 
and the Tory press wanted to come to the help o t e 
Bourbons,—“How could they sit quiet whilst their neigh¬ 
bour’s house was on fire?”—but Byron and his friends, 
of course, were against the war and for Bonaparte, pro¬ 
testing against England’s participation in another coun¬ 
try’s civil war. On her way back. Lady Byron called for 
her husband, waiting at the door In her handsome car¬ 
riage. On the front steps Byron stood playing with the 
Hunt children. Here, surely, was the very type and 
pattern of bliss! The smiling young wife, just a little 
plump, the husband on the steps bidding farewell to his 
friend, the spirited horses chafing and champing w a 
more was wanted for this sentimental mezzotint? Home 
at Piccadilly Terrace, and here was Byron working at his 
new poem, Parisina, and here was Annabella, the per¬ 
fect author’s wife, copying out the pages. The ace 
Existence was painted quite respectably. 

But Lady Byron’s sadness persisted. She did no 
cover her fresh, country-lass colouring, and she felt ma¬ 
rooned. Byron’s friends, Kinnaird and Hobhouse- the 
Piccadilly crew” as she called them-were distasteful to 
her. Kinnaird had bought in Byron’s name a share in 
the Drury Lane Theatre, so that his friend could be one 
of the managing committee, and Annabella did not care 
for that green-room society. What was more, she knew 
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that Byron was frequenting Melbourne House again, 
which was disturbing, for her aunt was a dangerous coun¬ 
sellor. But what could she do? In the eyes of the outer 
world, the Mclbourncs and Lambs were relatives and 
friends of the Byrons. Caroline and William were 
cooing like turtle-doves; Byron was their unquestioned 
guest; things seemed to have a way of settling down. He 
kept groaning that Caroline was very tedious; but she 
attracted him as an old mistress can, as one with whom 
.speech is free and confi<Icnce flattering. Lady Byron had 
gone once herself to Melbourne House, where, as ill- 
luck wouUi have it, she met Mrs. Chaworth-Musters, the 
Morning Star of Annesley, who had now recovered from 
her nervous collapse. 'I'o .'Vugusta, .'Vnnabella described 
the visit; “I never told you of my meeting with Mrs. 
Musters there. She asked after Byron. Such a wicked- 
looking cat I never saw. Somchtnly else hniked quite 
virtuous by the side of her. O, that I were «»ut of this 
h(*rriil t«twn, which makes me mad! ... If I were in 
the country I believe I c(»uld regain my gtioil looks ami 
my g(HHl spirits wojHlcrfully.” And indeed there could be 
nothing more agonising f<ir Lady Byron, s«i eager in her 
l<ive. st» .sensitive in her pride and so chaste, th:tr» this 
London life in which she felt herself spied up<m by these 
h<»stile women once loveil by her husband, and where she 
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two beings.” Byron’s first greeting of Augusta was one 
of his famous downcast glances, darting hatred; but in 
a few minutes he had recovered his zest in her. You 
are a fool,” he told his wife, “for letting her come to the 
house, and you’ll find it will make a great difference to 
you in all ways.” And to be sure, the life of Six Mile 
Bottom began once more. In the’ evening Annabella was 
sent up to her room, and lay there wakefully listening for 
Byron’s footsteps. That tread foretold the state of mind 
in which he was coming to her. Sometimes he came up¬ 
stairs with terrifying energy, a sign of anger; soirietimes 
she would hear his steps mingling with Augusta’s, and 
bursts of laughter as they came. The relations of these 
three people were truly extraordinary. Annabella was 
“Pip” and Augusta “Goose”; to his wife, Byron was 
“Duck,” and to his sister, “Baby.” There were still 
flashes of happiness. “If I had known you since I was 
five years old,” said Byron to his wife, “I might have been 
happy.” And again: “Well, poor thing, you are easily 
pleased, to be sure!” But some days were so dreadful 
that they drove Annabella into such a hatred of Augusta 
that she wanted to kill her. “I was almost mad—and 
to prevent myself in indulging the passion of revenge, 1 
was obliged to substitute another—that of romantic for¬ 
giveness.” She who in bygone days had defended Ther- 
mopylffi and tended the plague-stricken, now yearned to 
save this woman who caused her misery. And hatred 
was then transmuted into an ardent, despairing rien - 
ship. Like all women in love, she craved to possess the 
past of the man she loved. Augusta was the woman who 
knew She was also the woman who shielded her when 
her presence exasperated Byron. Nevertheless, towards 
the end of June, Lady Byron made it quite clear to her 
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sister-in-law that the visit had lasted long enough, and 
Mrs. Leigh went back to live at Six Mile Bottom. 

Xhroughout that spring of 1815 Byron spent an hour 
or two every morning in John Murray’s office. There he 
met one of the very few writers for whom he felt both 
esteem and admiration—Sir Walter Scott. Both men 
greatly enjoyed these conversations. Scott had been told 
that Byron was an extravagant young man, but this was 
by no means the impression he received. Nobody was 
more capable than he of appreciating all the nobleness in 
Byrons character. In religion as in politics, they stood 
in opposing camps, but Scott did not think that Byron’s 
opinions on these subjects were very fixed: a few more 
years, he told him, and his feelings would change. “I 
suppose,” retorted Byron quickly, “you are one of those 
who prophesy that I will turn Methodist?”—“No, I 
don t expect your conversion to be of such an ordinary 
kind. I would rather look to see your retreat upon the 
Catholic faith, and distinguish yourself by the austerity 
of your penances. The species of religion to which you 
must, or may, one day attach yourself must exercise a 
strong power on the imagination.” Byron smiled gravely, 
and did not gainsay it. 

They exchanged presents. Scott gave him a very 
handsome dagger, mounted in gold, which had been the 
property of the redoubtable Elfi Bey; and a few days 
later Byron sent him a large funerary urn in silver, filled 
with bones, and bearing an inscription of the lines of 
Juvenal: 

Expende Annibalem: quot libras in duce summo 
Invenies? . . . Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula.. . . . 
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Scott has been better able than anyone to pacify Byron 
and win his confidence. ‘‘He was often melancholy— 
almost gloomy,” he wrote. “When I observed him in this 
humour, I used either to wait until it went off of its own 
accord, or till some natural and easy mode occurred of 
leading him into conversation, when the shadows almost 
always left his countenance.” 

If Lady Byron had had the same understanding of 
souls in torment, the house in Piccadilly Terrace might 
have known some peace; but Lady Byron was absolute, 
and she was in love—^both dangerous obstacles on the 
path of wisdom. 

June 1815 . Annabella was now more than three months 
advanced in pregnancy. Hobhouse, over in France, was 
awaiting news of the armies. On the 20 th a postmaster 
outside his inn informed him that Napoleon had been 
completely beaten at Waterloo. “Poor fellow!” he said; 
and Byron, on hearing the news, exclaimed: “Well! Pm 
damned sorry for it!” All the fashionable young English¬ 
women were then in Belgium, tending brothers, or hus¬ 
bands, or lovers, and Caroline Lamb was among them, 
not without certain heartburnings at the triumph of Lady 
Frances Webster. Byron had been right in saying a 
bolder lover would have his way with that young woman; 
she had made notable progress since her mock battle 
with him; and it was rumoured that she had been the 
cause of Wellington’s late arrival on the field of Water¬ 
loo. As for the maritOj he was escorting his wife; and he 
composed a poem on the battle. 

Hobhouse came home. Byron and he bewailed the 
tragic drama of the Bellerophon, and inveighed against 
the English admiral who addressed the Emperor as 
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“General.” “Savage rascal!” exclaimed Hobhouse, and 
they were both delighted when they heard how Napoleon 
had been cheered by the English crowd at the moment of 
sailing. But this time the catastrophe was beyond cur¬ 
ing; all Europe would be under the yoke of Metternich. 
“Every hope of a republic is over, and we must go on 
under the old system. But I am sick at heart of politics 
and slaughters; and the luck which Providence is pleased 
to lavish on Lord Castlereagh is only a proof of the little 
value the gods set upon prosperity when they permit 

such-’s as he and that drunken corporal, old Blucher, 

to bully their betters. From this, however, Wellington 
should be excepted. He is a man,—and the Scipio of 
our Hannibal.” 

But was all this even worth thinking about? “When 
all is said and done,” said Chateaubriand, “is there any 
single thing to-day for which we would willingly take the 
trouble to rise from our beds? We fall asleep to the 
sound of kingdoms crashing in the night, and every 
morning they are swept up before our doors.” Oh, to 
be gone 1 To leave all the rottenness of the West behind I 
To find peace of mind, in Greece or Turkey! How splen¬ 
did those hours had been when he galloped with Hob- 
house, and the eminent Fletcher, under the blue dome 
of skies! This dull Conjugality was growing intolerable. 
For a being so accustomed as he was to independence, the 
constraint was maddening. His diagnosis of Annabella 
had been right: she was infallible, even in failure, a crea¬ 
ture of rules and principles, and thinking thereby to con¬ 
trol events. And the more she believed this, the more he 
delighted in proving her impotence to her. 
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Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine— 

A sad^^ sober beverage—^by time 
Is sharpened from its high celestial flavour, 

Down to a very homely household flavour. 

There's doubtless something in domestic doings 
Which forms in fact, true love’s antithesis ; 

Romances paint at full length people’s wooings, 

But only give a bust of marriages ; 

For no one cares for matrimonial cooings, 

There’s nothing wrong in a connubial kiss: 

Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife. 

He would have written sonnets all his life? 

He was annoyed when Murray congratulated him on 
the moral correctness of the two poems he had written 
since his marriage; and no less so when the publisher 
added, with an indulgent smile, that he would not have 
ventured to read them aloud to Mrs. Murray had he not 
recognised the delicate hand that had copied them. 

Circumstances seemed to conspire to infuriate Byron. 
Lady Milbanke’s brother, Lord Wentworth, died, leaving 
her the title of Lady Noel and a large income from the 
Kirkby Mallory estate, amounting to almost £8,000 a 
year; but nothing of this fortune could come to Annabella 
during her mother’s lifetime, and as the estate ate up all 
its revenue and Sir Ralph was crippled with debts, Lady 
Noel could not come to her daughter’s help. So the 
financial situation at Piccadilly Terrace was dangerous. 
Murray knew that his author was in difficulties, and sent 
him a cheque for £1,500; but Byron returned It. A bailiff 
was sleeping in the house, and the presence of this 
stranger became, in Byron’s Imagination, a veritable 
drama. He always needed one; Annabella, who now 
knew him well, passed the observation that bailiffs were 
‘‘quite the subject of his romance at present.” 
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All his misfortunes he laid at the door of the woman 
who, despite himself, had wished to shaie his life. He 
had told her that money would be short. And .slutrt It 
was; the duns were threatening to sell up tlie hooks and 
furniture. On the staircase resounded the trump of the 
bailiff, overlord of a Byron’s house. And that wotnan 
was perpetually there, with her offensive air tif virtue. 
He knew he was treating her badly; he felt remor.se, often 
keenly; but that very remorse ■was u fresfi reiuson ftu’ hat¬ 
ing her. She reflected once tliat hail he felt wt>rthy of 
her, he would have been good: it was as if .she were his 
conscience. Lady Byron was often penetrating: yes, 
it was just that—she was there like an incarnate e<»n- 
science, and there are times w'hen one longs to escape 
from one’s conscience. He was jealous of her, as he hud 
been jealous of the other Byron. I'o lind his peace «)f 
mind again he must see her no more, he tnust he oft, set 
sail for Naxos, or send her home—"running hack to your 
father like the spoiled child you are.” d'he sight of the 
living Annabella brought forth a <letnon from within 
him. Like that forebear of his who had "an evil turn 
in his hand,” he seemed to split in twain, t(» he hjoking 
on at the behaviour of a Byron who was almost tlatsger- 
ous. Anger is like inspiration; he relished the spectacle 
of his excesses, and enjoyed his surremlcr to a fury that 
seemed not far short of sacred. One day, in a hurst of 
passion, he threw a clock on the floor arul .sliatteretl it 
with blows of a poker. Had not his mother, Kitty 
Gordon, long ago, done the same thing in front of him 
at Southwell? Can any man hold hack his ancestors from 
being reborn within him? Annabella, with only three 
months now before the birth of her child, saw a hostile 
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force beside her, waxing greater and greater, and now 
beyond her power to control. 

She was dismayed; and being reluctant to say anything 
disturbing to her parents, she had the Idea of falling back 
on Mrs. Leigh. During August, Byron had drawn up a 
will, by which he left his sister all that he possessed, and 
it was Lady Byron who, with admirable disinterestedness, 
had informed her sister-in-law of the fact. “Dearest 
Lei,” she wrote, “I must tell you how lovingly Byron has 
been talking of dear Goose^ till he had half a mind to 
cry—and so had 1 . The conversation arose from his 
telling the contents of a will that he had just made,— 
as far as I can judge, quite what he ought to make. . - . 
And, dearest Augusta, believe that I know you too well 
to suppose what a certain person might suppose, or any¬ 
thing of the kind.” (The “certain person” was doubtless 
Caroline Lamb, whose gossip about Byron and Els sister 
had begun to filter through London society.) Annabella 
knew that Augusta, for all her failings, was capable of 
kindness, and Invited her to come again and stay at Picca¬ 
dilly Terrace, until her confinement. In these last stages 
of her pregnancy she clutched at every straw of help; 
alone with this man who seemed no longer master of 
himself, she was afraid; and she did not hesitate to sum¬ 
mon the woman whom she most dreaded. 

On her arrival, Augusta was startled by Byron’s con¬ 
dition. He had had a liver attack which had turned his 
pallor yellow. Sick and unhappy, and having lost even 
his genuine pleasure in writing, he was taking laudanum 
to check his suffering, and had a small bottle of it always 
at his bedside. The drug soothed him for a short time, 
but then left him more violent than ever. Exasperated by 
the perpetual constraint of having under his roof a dulled 
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and ailing woman, deprived of everything he was fond 
tranquillity, the poetic solitude of a great silent 
house, and pestered by creditors, he was becoming like 
the Gordons of old, a wild beast. And this time, he ill- 
treated Augusta just as much as Annabella. He spoke to 
her with horror of her husband and her children; and 
when Augusta took the liberty of uttering the word duty, 
he bade her leave duty to God. Every day he inveighed 
against the hideous institution of marriage, swore to 
throw ofF its hateful bonds, and threatened both women 
that he would bring mistresses to live in the house. 

Wife and sister had sorrowful conversations together. 
“Ah 1 You don’t know what a fool I’ve been about him 1 ” 
Why, yes, Annabella did know, and sometimes let it be 
understood, with an obscure rancour which perturbed 
her sister-in-law; and then their talk would glide into 
less perilous channels. But to what avail? Augusta was 
now the sole barrier between Annabella and fear. Those 
wifely confidences, those whisperings that stopped short 
when he appeared, infuriated Byron. Besides the two 
women, the house was now sheltering George Anson 
Byron, the heir-presumptive, whom Augusta had invited 
to stay there for their protection, and Annabella’s gov¬ 
erness, Mrs. Clermont. Byron believed that his wife was 
using the latter to spy on him; letters vanished from his 
drawers; the gynecoeum was topsy-turvy like a stricken 
hive; he could see that his looks were being watched, 
that he was being kept furtively under observance. Did 
they think he was mad ? 

Madness, indeed, was the idea at which Annabella was 
now clutching. Surely he could not possibly hate an 
innocent woman so bitterly unless he were mad? Wasn’t 
there often a fixed stare in his eye ? And hadn’t Augusta 
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noticed his way of lowering his head and looking up from 
under his eyelids? That was one of the symptoms no¬ 
ticed in the King when his insanity developed. . . • Once 
in a box at the playhouse, he began talking to himself. A 
result of laudanum? Or of boredom? Or the uncon¬ 
scious murmur of a writer experimenting with subjects? 
The two women and George Byron, who were there with 
him, exchanged glances. The more he felt himself under 
observation, the stranger his behaviour became. Cousin 
George himself advised Lady Byron to leave the house. 
“If not,” he said, “I shall be obliged to warn your 
father.” 

The child was born on December lO. It was a girl. 
He had not even the heir he wished for. 

Hobhouse came and saw the infant, amused at the 
notion of the Corsair as father of a family. “Called on 
Byron—saw his child, Augusta Ada. The latter a name 
of someone who married into his family in the reign o 
King John.” And leaving Piccadilly Terrace, Hobhouse 
went to dine at Holland House, where he sat next Caro¬ 
line Lamb. She was in excellent humour that night, and 
defined Truth as “what one thinks at the moment.” She 
had wit, had Lady Caroline; and Hobhouse looked at 
her, thinking how quickly one forgets. There she was, 
apparently quite happy, along with her mother-in-law and 
a fond husband, while the wretched Byron was furiously 
pacing his cage in Piccadilly Terrace. A strange thing, 
life. “If the whole creation is a speck,” Hobhouse re- 
fleeted in his journal, “all that I need think of it is that, 
upon this speck, I am found and must do the best for 
myself as long as the fact shall exist. 

On December 28 Annabella received a letter from 
her mother inviting them all to Kirkby Mallory, her new 
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property. Byron had no desire to go there himself—^but 
'v'hy not take this chance of ridding himself of his en¬ 
cumbrances? On January 3, in Lady Byron’s room, 
he spoke t)f his intention of installing an actress in the 
house, and tiien, for three clays on end, did not come to 
see her or the child. On the sixth she had a note from 
him: “When you are disposed to leave London, it would 
he convenient that a day should be fixed, and (if possible) 
not a very remote one for that purpose.—Of my opinion 
on that subject you are sufficiently in possession; and of 
the circumstances which have led to it—as also to my 
plans—or rather intentions—for the future. When in the 
country I will write to you more fully. As I,.ady Noel has 
asked you to Kirkhy, there you can be for the present— 
unless you prefer Seaham.—As the dismissal of the 
present establishment is of importance to me—the sooner 
you can fix on the day the better—though of course your 
coni'eniencc and inclination shall he first consulted.'—The 
child will of course accompany you.” She replied next 
clay: “I shall obey your wishes, and fix the earliest day 
that circumstances will aihnlt for leaving London.” 

'riiinking him mad, and seeing tliat the madness had 
taken the form of a deep aversion to her, she thought 
it her duty to go. Consulting her own physician, Dr. 
Baillic, and Byron’s, Dr. Le Mann, .she was tohl that 
the nature of the affliction would no doubt show more 
clearly in the following few days, and that Lord Byron 
could then he taken to Kirkhy under medical supervisiim. 
They also told her to avoid anything that might possibly 
irritate him, and to write to him cheerfully and affection¬ 
ately. 

On the eve of her departure, she a.sked to say good-bye 
to him. She was holding the baby Ada in her arms. He 
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greeted her coldly. On the last night she slept well) but 
awoke exhausted next morning. The carriage was at the 
door. Annabella came down. In front of the door of 
Byron’s room was a large mat on which his Newfound¬ 
land dog used to sleep. She was tempted to lie down 
there on the floor, and wait; but it was only for a mo¬ 
ment, and she passed on. 

From the first halt she wrote to Byron; “Dearest 
Byron,—the Child is quite well, and the best of Travel¬ 
lers. I hope you are good, and remembering my medical 
prayers and injunctions. Don’t give yourself up to the 
abominable trade of versifying—nor to brandy—nor to 
anything or anybody that is not Lawful and right. Let 
me hear of your obedience at Kirkby—though I disobey 
in writing to you. Ada’s love to you with mine. Pip. 
And the next day from Kirkby; “Dearest Duck ^We got 
here quite well last night, and were ushered into the 
kitchen instead of the drawing-room by a mistake that 
would have been agreeable enough to hungry people. Of 
this and other incidents Dad wants to write you a jocose 
account, and both he and Mam long to have the family 
party completed. ... If I were not always looking 
about for Byron, I should be a great deal better for 
country air. Miss finds her provisions increased and fat¬ 
tens thereon. It is a good thing she can’t understand all 
the flattery bestowed on her,—‘Little Angel’ and I know 
not what. Love to the good Goose, and everybody’s love 
to you both from hence.—Ever thy most loving Pippin. 
. . . Pip . . IP.” 
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“PARK THEE WELI_» 
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T IIK doctors had supposed that, after his wife’s 
departure, Byron would calm down; but Augusta 
anti George Byron, who stayetl on with him, 
found him still in a highly excited state. Augusta sent a 
tlaily bulletin to her sister-in-law: “Byron stayed at home 
yesterday evening—-no brandy and b<ith his medicines. 
I le was well the beginning of the evening but towards 
the end grew fradians, and in a reply to a (juestion from 
(nnirge ot when he thought of going to Kirkby, he said, 
after a vacant stare: ‘I go there? Not at all I I’ve 
no thought of it if I can help it.’ Fnim that moment 
he talket! all sorts of strange things—fell tin me as usual 
—ahusetl my sptiusc, my chiltircn—in sht»rt, all as you 
hum and have heart! beft»re.’’ ‘i)itlicuIt"™-Augusta 
spt»ke of her brother as a mother of her child, as a rock- 
tlimber t)f a peak. She viewed him us a phcruimenon of 
nature, not as a responsible human l>eing. And that may 
have been why he lovetl her. 

But while the agonised, tyrannical Byron tlitnight he 
was ruling the guests In Piccadilly, his own fate was being 
decided up at Kirkby. On arrival at her parents’, Lady 
Byron was unrccognisahlc. I’hosc routul cheeks which 
had earned her the tuckname of Pippin were pale and 
sunken; she could not sleep; thoughts ami doubts ami 
fears kept her awake ami feverish. If she had indeed 
believed herself infallible, she must nt>w have recognised 
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her mistake. What was to be done? What was to be 
said? She loved Byron and would gladly have rescued 
him; too dogmatic to be tolerant, she held his actions 
and doctrines alike in horror. But he was mad—he could 
not be blamed—he must be looked after. The Idea of 
Duty then returned to her; and as soon as an abstract 
duty appeared amongst the factors in the problem, she 
felt herself on solid ground. 

So startled were her parents by her appearance, that 
she was forced to admit some part of the truth, but 
without a word of her suspicions regarding her sister-in- 
law. The worthy baronet was highly indignant. “You 
cannot think how severe my father Is,” wrote Annabella 
to Augusta. However, as she explained that her hus¬ 
band’s health had broken down, her parents forgave, and 
suggested that he should come and be looked after at 
Kirkby. “Nothing can exceed their tender anxiety to do 
everything for the sufferer. My mother is quite com¬ 
posed, though deeply affected. . . . My father and 
mother agree that in every point of view it would be best 
for Byron to come here; they say he shall be considered 
in everything and that it will be impossible for him to 
offend or disconcert them after the knowledge of this 
unhappy cause. ... It will be by means of the heir that 
it can be effected.” Byron, In point of fact, had several 
times expressed his intention of resuming life with his 
wife until she bore a son (even if only to spite George 
Anson), and of subsequently leaving for the Continent. 

Such were the first days. Later, as Annabella s account 
gradually revealed what her life had been like, her par¬ 
ents’ anger increased. Lady Noel, ever a busybody, 
proposed going to London to take legal advice, and when 
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she had gone Annabella herself was profoundly troubled 
by the news she received from Piccadilly. T'he malady, 
it appeared, had not defined itself, and Dr, I.e .\fann 
wrote: “With regard to the state of my patient’s mind, 
I must say that I have discovered nothing like settled 
lunacy. There is an irritability of temper (probably 
depending on irregular action of the liver anti other 
organs of digestion) that might by improper manage¬ 
ment be driven into a state of distraction very soon: but 
I think that may be easily overcome.” 

If he did prove to be sane, forgiveness was out of the 
question; and Lady Byron’s faith, as well as her intel¬ 
lectual pride, thereupon dictated a choice both painful 
and necessary. Our life on earth, she believcHl, was only 
a preparation for immortality, and she did not admit the 
right of spending it with a damned soul who %vould drag 
her, with himself, towards punishment everlasting. She 
Aus came to accept the idea of a separation as inevitable. 
Nevertheless, she was in despair. 

_ Up in London, on the other hantl, I.ady Noel was feel¬ 
ing pleasantly important, as is the way of elderly women 
w en, freed themselves from the torments of love» they 
can free a young woman likewise. She consulted an emi- 
nent jurist, Sir Samuel Romilly, and then Dr. I.ushing- 
ton, a brilliant young barrister who took her fancy much 
more would not but have seen Lushington for the 
wor d—he seems the most ffenthmanlihr, clcar-heatled 
and clever man I have ever met with,—and agrees with all 
T- ^ should be sent by your father for 

Lord^R^ ... I have a great persuasion that 

if he oppose the arrangement. ... But 

wm Court 

grant a separation on the ground of cruch, and 
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temper/^ She was delighted when she heard of her 
daughter’s decision. 

On February 2 Sir Ralph wrote to Byron to pro¬ 
pose a separation. The letter was intercepted by Mrs. 
Leigh, who sent it back in the hope of avoiding the fatal 
decision. Whereupon Sir Ralph went up to London, and 
a fresh letter was delivered into the proper hands, inform¬ 
ing Lord Byron that his wife’s parents felt it was wrong 
to allow her to return under his roof, and requesting 
him to name an attorney. Byron was dumbfounded and 
prostrate. He had Annabella’s letters in his hands, as 
loving as could be, and written at the time of her journey 
north. What had happened in the meantime? He could 
not believe that the decision had been reached by Anna- 
bella. His character had caused her suffering, but she 
had forgiven. Augusta ? But now the two sisters-in-law 
seemed to be in league against him. Perhaps he had 
taken a queer pleasure in making allusions which he 
naively supposed were unintelligible; but what proof 
could Lady Byron have brought forward—and in any 
case were not the facts all previous to marriage? It was 
impossible that a woman should cut free from him like 
this. Under the provocation of her presence, he could 
toy with the idea of a separation; but the actual fact 
horrified him. A chameleon In sentiment, he was already 
letting his thoughts run solely on their hours of happiness. 
Why, only the evening before, he had been calling on 
Lady Melbourne, and talking for a whole hour of Anna¬ 
bella’s lovable qualities! “All I can say seems useless,” 
he wrote to his wife, “and all I could say might be no less 
unavailing; yet I still cling to the wreck of my hopes, 
before they sink for ever. Were you then never happy 
with me? Did you never at any time or times express 
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yourself so? Have no marks of affection, of the warmest 
and most reciprocal attachment, passed between us? Or 
did in fact hardly a day go down without some such on 
one side and generally on both?” 

He was right in thinking that Annabella would be 
affected by this appeal. Fletcher’s wife, who was then 
with her, was witness of her fits of despair. But she had 
the strength to stand fast. She knew that no conjugal 
life was possible with Byron; and the factor which he had 
chiefly neglected in his calculations was the certitude of 
Annabella’s religious sense. He did not believe that 
she could be implacable. But how could anyone be other¬ 
wise who believed that her infallibility of judgment was 
divine inspiration ? She wrote to Mrs. Leigh, saying that 
she regarded it her duty towards God to act as she had 
done. Byron played all his charms, his fascination, his 
eloquence, his childishness: “Dearest Pip, I wish you 
would make it up. I am dreadfully sick of all this.” 
And then, seeing that she was unyielding, he made one 
of his fierce gestures and sent back to her one of her 
betrothal letters, in which she had said: “I shall be too 
happy—there will be no reverse. . . .” He underlined 
the words with a marginal note—“Prediction fulfilled. 
February i8i6.”—and at the foot of the page added 
three lines of Dante: 


Or non tu sat corn e fatta la donna . . . 

Avviluppa promesse — giuramenti; 

Che tutta spargon pot per Varia e venti. 

In London the news spread fast. There were too many 
doctors and lawyers and servants cognisant of it. And 
now would begin that ordeal of questioning and counsel¬ 
ling with which the inquisitive herd of friends will tor- 
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merit—for his own good, of course,—every hapless 
wretch who has not the good fortune to be alone. 

“Dear Lord Byron,” wrote Lady Melbourne, “there 
is a report about you, so much believed in town, that I 
think you should be informed of it. They say you and 
Annabella are parted. ... In general, when reports are 
as false as I know this to be, I think the best way is to 
despise them. But really, it is so much talked about and 
believed, notwithstanding my contradictions, that I think 
you ought to desire her to come to town, or go to her 
yourself.” Lady Caroline, too, officious and secretly 
triumphant, proffered “a sinner’s advice.” Augusta 
was uneasy, and wanted her brother to strike his 
flag. “Tt strikes me that if their pecuniary proposals are 
favourable, he will be too happy to escape the exposure. 

I le must be anxious, dear Mr. Hodgson. It is impossible 
he should not be in some degree.” Anxious indeed he 
was, and striving hard to reassure his friends. “I do not 
belicvc^—and I must say it in all the dregs of this bitter 
business—that there ever was a better, or even a brighter, 
a kinder, or a more amiable and agreeable being than 
Lady Byron. I never had, nor can have, any reproach to 
make her, while with me.” He explained that the cause 
of all the trouble had been his bad health, which had 
made him irritable, and, over and above that, the pressuie 
exercised on Lady Byron by Lady Noel, who detested 
him. 

When it was clear that neither Byron nor his friends 
could bend Annabella, the attorneys of the two families 
were left to confront each other alone. Hanson, of 
course, was Byron’s defender, and pleaded that, although 
his client admitted bad behaviour during the period at 
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Piccadilly Terrace, he considered those facts condoned 
by the letter beginning “Dearest Duck. . . His op- 
ponent, Dr. Lushington, confined himself to the reply 
that he was informed by Lady Byron of facts too serious 
to admit of any possible reconciliation. Ilaruson asked 
what these arguments were; but he was told that they 
would be reserved in case of the matter coming before the 
courts. What Lushington actually had In Ills hands was 
a memorandum drawn up by Annabella in wliicli, me¬ 
thodically classifying them in numbered paragraphs, 
Princess of Parallelograms even In the supreme tragedy 

of her life, she had detailed the secret reasons for her 
decision. 

The faithful and clumsy Hobhousc was full of wrath 
against Lady Byron. He was familiar with all the eccen¬ 
tricities of his friend, and understood the upheavals which 
the annoyances of married life could cause in a creature 
so ingenuously wild as Byron; to him the real causes of 
the disagreement were obvious. There could be no ilouht 
that Byron had showed himself, as he himself had often 
experienced, violent, irritable, and fantastic. Lady Byron 
had fancied herself the object of a passionate aversism 
and, hugging this dangerous idea to herself, had con¬ 
tributed by her very demeanour to accentuating the 
frenzies of which she complained. “What, then, is f.ord 
Byron charged with?” wrote Hobhousc sternly. “Wliy, 
he got up late, dined alone, was generally out of spirits, 
and occasionally out of humour.” When the rumours 
incest reached his ears, he drew up a document of rebuttal, 
which he asked Lady Byron to sign. It was dated March 
o, iSi6: “Lady Byron solemnly affirms that her only 
motive or pretext in applying for a separation from Lonl 
Byron is the conviction that, from diversity of habits and 
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opinions, their mental happiness is not likely to he Insured 
by any further continuance of matrimonial intercourse. 

, . . She in the same manner most solemnly and without 
the least reserve disclaims for herself and her family 
any participation of or belief in the scandalous and 
calumnious rumours tending to the total destruction of his 
lordship’s character which have been propagated. . . . 

Lady Byron refused to sign. Byron’s friends then 
drew up a less precise text, in which Lady Byron was no 
longer asked to declare that she did not believe the cur- 
rent rumours, but would only say that they were not of 
her propagation, and that she would not have used them 
in the event of a trial. This was dated two days later; 
“Lady Byron declares that she does not consider herself 
in any ways responsible for the various reports injurious 
to Lord Byron’s character and conduct which may he cir¬ 
culated in the world. They certainly have not originated 
with or been spread by herself or those most nearly con¬ 
nected with her. And the two reports specifically men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Wilmot do not form any part of the 
charges which, in the event of a separation by agreement 
not taking place, she should have been compelled to make 
against Lord Byron.’’ 

It was much less satisfactory than the Hobhouse docu¬ 
ment; but they had to be content with it, and there only 
remained for solution the problem of finance. 

This was unfortunately important to Byron, who was 
at the moment penniless. So short of ready cash was he 
that, for the first time, and in spite of his prejudice 
against professional authorship, he accepted a cheque 
from John Murray. At last the lawyers reached an 
agreement. Of the annual £i,ooo of Lady Byrons 
dowry, she would receive £500, Byron retaining the other 
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Wentworth inheritance. So bZ”!"™?'™"', ■*' 
come, plus icoo a vear and t, ^ personal m- 

bad not played his cards ba^ 

The house in Piccadilly Terrace looked as woebegone 
as .£ someone lay dead upstairs. To and fro iZ 
drawm^rooms stalked the bailiffs, piling up booLt 

large sZr o f l“r,“' *' ^e 

of Tackson H ^ portraits 

of Jackson and Angelo, and prints of famous prize- 

Byron’s bedroom was full of pills and potions against 
his hver attacks; here and there some forgotten object 
phere^'T^"'^ Annabella; and in this melancholy atmos- 

creat!r!r;^^^°^^^ 0“!^ - certain 

cjatures bred m damp and misty climes^^jr^fthrive 

save m fogs and ram, so he could never endure the sun- 

p j, ^ ° Ann ab ell a was gone, was she? Like 

EdlestonrlTkpJirtthews, like his M.A.C., like the strange 

• yron herself, she had glided out of his life. ^AJ- 

ready she was partaking of that mysterious glani;;!; 

D-rea? Alone in the 

down at his writing-table with thoughts of certain hours 

burden of 

noughts, thoughts, thoughts, which so often had sought 
peace and quiet on his shoulder; and of the tiny girl whom 
e had called an “implement of torture,” while she was 
ere, yet found that he was growing fond of when he 

^ er no more. QHe took up a sheet of paper; tears 
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spotted it as he wrote; and once again he found the 
spontaneous flow of that simple, natural rhythm which 
grief, and grief alone, could bring him:^ 


Fare thee well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well: 
Even though unforgiving, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 


Would that breast were bared before me 
Where my head so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er canst know again. . . . 


Though the world for this commend thee— 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 

Founded on another’s woe: 


Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound? 


Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not; 

Love may sink by slow decay. 

But by sudden wrench, believe not, 

Hearts can thus be torn away. 

And when thou would’st solace gather. 
When our child’s first accents flow. 
Wilt thou teach her to say ‘Tather!” 
Though his care she must forego ? 

When her little hands shall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is press’d, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee. 
Think of him thy love had bless’d. 

But ’tis done—all words are idle— 

Words from me are vainer still; 

But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 
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Fare thee well! thus disunited, 

Tom from every nearer tie, 

Sear’d in heart, and lone, and blighted, 

More than this I scarce can die. 

Sometimes a burst of anger ran away with him. He 
had conceived a particular hatred of Mrs, Clermont, 
whom he suspected, not without reason, of having in¬ 
duced Lady Byron to leave him; and against her he un* 
leashed a terrible invective: 

Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 

Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ head; 

Next—for some gracious service unexpress’d. 

And from its ivages only to be guess’d— 

Raised from the toilette to the table,—where 
Her wondering betters wait behind her chair. 

With eye unmoved, and forehead unabash’d, 

She dines from off the plate she lately wash’d. 

And the frightful portrait was developed: 

A lip of lies; a face form’d to conceal, 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel: 

With a vile mask the Gorgem would dlHown,'— 

A chiH*k of parchment, and an eye of sttmc, 

Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 
()ov,e to her skin, and stagnate there to mud. . . * 

Exaggerated it may have been; yes, But he was no longer 
master of Iiimself. He felt like a hunted beast with all 
the human pack on his trail. The political cabal wdiich 
had attacked him at the time of Tke Corsair was again 
giving tongue, and furiously. With his usual rashness 
he had recently published some verses, disguised as a 
translation from the French, In which Napoleon was 
spoken of as ^Treedom^s son,’’ anil an ode On ihe Siar 
of tha Legion of Honour — 
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Star of the brave:—whose beam hath shed 
Such glory o’er the quick and dead . . . 

in which the tricolour flag was compared to— 

A rainbow of the loveliest hue 
Of three bright colours, each divine, 

And fit for that celestial sign; 

For Freedom’s hand had blended them 
Like tints in an immortal gem. 

In publishing the Domestic Pieces, the newspaper The 
Champion remarked that its object in offering these to 
its readers was to show the nature of the moral habits 
which accompanied the noble lord’s political opinions; 
and this campaign turned Byron into a traitor in the eyes 
of the populace. His chaste and discreetly silent spouse 
became a symbol of all the British virtues. It was al¬ 
most a joy to discover his guilt. This poet, a libertine, a 
liberal, and a cripple, had never been a true “English 
figure.”—“He had been posing as a rebel against all the 
domestic proprieties. So long as his avowed licence could 
pass for a literary affectation, or be condoned in the 
spirit of the general leniency shown to wild young men 
in the era of the Prince-Regent, the protest was confined 
to the stricter classes. But when Lara passed from the 
regions of fancy to 13 Piccadilly Terrace, matters be¬ 
came more serious,” and middle-class opinion had risen 
against him. 

On his way into the House of Lords he was insulted 
by some bystanders, and in the House itself no one spoke 
to him except Lord Holland. The Tory journals were 
comparing him to Nero, to Heliogabalus, to Henry the 
Eighth, to the Devil himself. Rogers assumed the duty 
of informing Byron regarding the most malicious of these 
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articles, and came into Byron's room one tlay witfj a news- 
paper in his hand. He was sure, he said, there was yet 
another attack in it against him; but Byron should mtt 
take it seriously. And unfolding the sheet, he !>eg.ui read* 
ing out a paragraph, with occasional glances to sec 
whether Byron showed signs of pain. The article wctjt 
on to refer to that poetaster, that unpleasant iniiividual, 
Mr. Samuel Rogers. . . . And Rogers stooti up, tltrttw- 
ing down the newspaper. “It must be tliat scoundrel 
Croker,” he exclaimed, and adviscil Byron to challenge 
the writer. 

Nor did the Whig drawing-rooms iiefend him, lli>< 
life had been that of his caste and his times, but hr h.ul 
vaunted it. Formerly Lady Melbourne hat! managed to 
put him on his guard against cynicism; hut evert shr could 
save him no longer. Lady Jersey, like the cour.tgrtnH 
friend she was, tried to make a .startd against the llowing 
tide, and gave a ball to which she invifetl Byroii ami 
Augusta. But when brother ami sister mailc their ap. 
pearance, the rooms emptietl before them, ihior Lady 
Jersey! Her cream-white ctimplexitin. her ittr.d rteik^ 
laces, the sparkle and movement of her eyes ami tongue 
and arms, were all unavailing: that tlay’s fiootl of hate 
she could not stem. Apart from her, the only wontan 
who would converse with Byron ami Augusta w.is the 
pretty red-haired Miss Llphinstone. The men were im- 
placable, and some of them stepped aside to avoiil shak- 

tolded his arms, and gazed with disdain at the hostile 
crowd, observing exactly the attitude of everyone in it 
rom that evening his firmness became more m.trkrd; 
and he noted how curious it was that any kind of agit.,. 
tion always fired his courage anew and set him o« hi. 
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feet for a time. Great had been his fall; and the very 
grandeur of the crash gave him exactly what he needed 
—a great role to play, Satanic though it might be. In 
this rejection by the whole of a society there was a cer¬ 
tain beauty. Already chased forth from his inward para¬ 
dise, he now saw himself as the exile driven from his 
own country by a social ostracism far more definite and 
brutal than any potsherd voting. So be it. If England 
declared it time for him to go, he would set forth again 
on his pilgrimage. 

Of all the living souls from whom his exile would part 
him, Augusta was the only one he regretted. On Easter 
Sunday, April 14, she came to bid him farewell. Once 
more she was approaching a confinement and had to go 
home to Six Mile Bottom. She spent a melancholy 
evening with him, during which she spoke for the 
first time of her remorse, with many tears. After Mrs. 
Leigh’s departure from town Byron wrote to Annabella 
commending his sister to her care: “More last words— 
not many—and such as you will attend to—answer I do 
not expect—nor does it import—but you will hear me. 
I have just parted from Augusta—almost the last being 
you had left me to part with. . . . Wherever I may 
go—and I am going far—^you and I can never meet again 
in this world—nor in the next. ... If any accident oc¬ 
curs to me—^be kind to Augusta,—if she is then nothing 
—to her children. . . 

CtIip. week nr aecdihiy his departure was taken up with 
a new adventure, and one which was not to lessen 
his contempt for the facile virtue of women^ He had 
for some time been bombarded by love^etters from a 
lady unknown. At first they were signed with fictitious 
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names, and on two occasions Byron’s servants had re¬ 
fused to admit this stranger. She then signed her real 
name, which was Clare Clairmont, and asked for a 
recommendation to the Drury Lane Theatre. Byron 
began by sending her to Kinnaird. She grew bolder: 
“You bade me believe that it was a fancy w'hich made 
me cherish an attachment for you. It cannot be a fancy 
since you have been for the last year the object upon 
which every solitary moment led me to muse. ... I do 
not expect you to love me; I am not worthy of your 
love. . . . Have you any objection to the following 
plan? On Thursday evening we may go out of town 
together by some stage or mail, about the distance of 
ten or twelve miles. There we shall be free and un¬ 
known; we can return early the following morning, - . 
And then, a few days later: “Where shall I meet you? 
—how and when? ... On Monday you set out for 
Italy and I—God knows where. . . . Now pray answer 
me kindly, and do not put any little sarcastic speeches 
in it; but, if you stand in need of amusement and I afford 
it you, pray indulge your humour; I had rather any thing 
than contradict you.” He was becoming bored, and the 
girl was young. She had a pretty voice; he needed some 
“sensation” in order to forget; and he agreed to spend 
a night with her. 

That was the end. The packing was completed. He 
had acquired for the journey a superb carriage, copied 
from that of the Emperor Napoleon, and was taking 
along with him the philosophic Fletcher, and a young 
doctor, John William Polidori, who had studied medicine 
at Edinburgh. Polidori fancied himself as a writer; and 
when Murray offered him £500 for the manuscript of his 
travel diary, he made haste to purchase a stout notebook. 
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During these last days Polidori was hardly ever out of the 
Piccadilly house; Isaac Nathan, the Jewish musician to 
whom Byron had given the Hebrew Melodies, was also 
there; Leigh Hunt came frequently, and Hobhouse daily. 
Kinnaird brought a cake and two bottles of champagne 
for the journey. Then Hanson appeared, with a story of 
having seen Lady Byron, who seemed “all torn here,” he 
said, pointing to his heart. Polidori kept butting into 
the conversations of all the visitors, an intolerable brag¬ 
gart, prating of the journal he would keep and the three 
tragedies he had written. The profoundly English Hob- 
housc disapproved this choice of a foreign doctor, and 
could not bear “Polly-Dolly”—as he called him—and 
toUl Byron he was wrong to take him. So what with dis¬ 
cussions, visits and gifts, these last days were lively 
enough to mask something of their sadness. Two days 
before leaving, tlie deed of separation was signed, and 
Byron wrote four lines in its margin: 

A year ago, you sw<jre, fond she! 

“'I'o love, to honour,” and so forth: 

Such was the vow you pledged to me, 

And here’s exactly what it’s worth. 


Nathan, knowing that Byron had a fine taste for bis¬ 
cuits, sent him same cakes of the Jewish Passover, which 
was just then beginning. Here, said his letter, are some 
holy biscuits, commonly called unleavened bread, denomb 
nated by tlic Nazarencs motsas, better known in this 
enlightened age by the epithet Passover Cakes. • • • 
a certain angel, at a certain hour, by his presence, assured 
the safety of a whole nation, may the same guardian 
spirit pass with your lordship to that land where the fates 
may have decreed you to sojourn for a while 1 io 
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which Byron replied that the unleavened bread wuuld 
with him on his pilgrimage, anti the moLftts be a chartn 
against the Destroying Angel. 

At last, soon after dawn on April 24, the Pilgrim 
left that house which only a year before he had thougfit 
would mark the term of his w'anderings. fn frtmt iif tftr 
door a crowd of idlers had gathered round the 
barouche, and Byron stepped in with Scrope Davie*?: 
Polidori and Hobliouse followed in an<»ther carriage. 
The French authorities had refused Byrtm pawagr 
through their country on account of Ids tlangeroiw pMliti. 
cal opinions, so he had to make for Swit/.erlamI by wat/ 
of Dover, Ostend and Belgium. As scum as they wrri- 
getting clear of London, Dr. Polidori began his 
The plain, enamelled with various colours according s-t 
the different growth of the corn, spread far before our 
sight. . . . The 7 ’hames next, with its niajesdc wavci. 
flowed in the plain below, bearing numennis Heels mijiks 
its flood. Its banks in many parts were beauriful. . . 
With a sigh, Hobhousc sank deeper int«i his c<trtjrr. 

At Dover they wax rejoined by Fletcher, who did a-* 
leave Piccadilly until after his master. He 
how the bailiffs had entered the house immeiliatrlv afrer 
their departure and seized everything, even down fo a 

tame squirrel.Q^g ^essel.was not saiiinu until 

morning, and to while away the time’Tfyron }jropo^r.| a 
visit to the grave of Charles Churchill. He knen that 
this famous satirist of half a century ago. who, like him- 
self, had been “the comet of a season” arul ha.l hh amim 
mtrabths, was buried down here; and an ageii .rvfort 
fed them to the grave, a mound of ill-kept turf uirh .1 
grey stone at its head. In answer to their ciursftoiH, rfir 
guide admitted that he knew nothing about the person 
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buried there. “! le died before my day of scxtonship, 
and I iiad not the di^KiniiC of hh ffrave,” suiil the old 
man; and his reply, with its rini; <»f the gravediggers in 
liiimlt't, took Byron's fancy, ami plunged him into one 
of those meditatitms m dear t<i Itim, on fame and the end 
of all things. And then, before the astimished eyes of 
his friends ami the old seston, he lay tlown, outstretched, 
on the turf t»f the gfave.*> 

'I’hat cA*e7uhg, his last in h'.ngland, was spent in listen¬ 
ing to tme of Folidori’s tragedies, read hy its author, 
IlohhouHc ami D.ivies laugluHt a goot! deal, hut as Poli- 
dnri seemetl hurt Bvtam re-read tlie best passages him¬ 
self, kindly and seriously. 

Curiosity in iFner was running htgli; a tiumher of 
ladies disguised thetnselves as chambermaids, so as to 
stand in the passages of the inn. Nest morning, April 
ji?, Ihdihouse rose sery early, hut tliere was no sign 
of Byron. ! le was in his ro«tm, writing a farewell poem 
to I’om Mtiorr: 

.\Iv lit»,u d <m the 'ilmre 
Atnl mv h;ok i-, on thi' sea; 

Hut hrloie I go, '1*0111 Mmuf, 

Mere’* a double health t» thee! 

Meie*', a tiiili to those who love tue, 

Ami a auile to tho.e wlio h.ite; 

Ami whatever 'tkv''. alMive me. 

Meje', .1 hratf b»f every tale! 

But there he hatl to stop. ’Fhe captain of the ship 
was furious; he wouUl waif m> longer, he rttured. I'.vcn 
the imperturhalile Kerope Davies was agitateil. At last 
Byron was seen eoming along the quay, limping on lloh- 
htnise’s arm. I le handed I loblwatse a small package 
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intended for Miss Kiphinstonc. It was a hrautifit! Virjjrii 
which he had received as a prize in his ILirruw dayi 
And he added; “Tel! her that hati I hern 
enough to marry a woman like her, I slnnifd not now 
obliged to exile myself from my country.” Thr mm 

and flurry of departure sustairual liim until he was artu diy 
on board; but once there, he hiokcil very u«!!4|>py. 
Shortly after nine o’clock the gangway was pultrd in. 
Hobhouse ran to the entl of the w'omlcn jerty. It w na 
rough sea, with a head wind. When the vessel i'ajftr pa«t 
the jetty, close in and already taking *m a roll, l|ohb»*»nc 
saw “the dear fellow” standing erect on deck. Bywa 
raised his cap and wavctl it In farrwTlI to Ids frirad 
God bless him,” said Hobhouse to himself, “tor a 
gallant spirit and a kind one I” 



PART III 


Life as it flows is so much time wasted, and 
nothing can ever be recovered or truly possessed 
save under the form of eternity, which is also 
the form of art. 


SANTAYANA 




XXVI 

THE PAGEANT OF A BLEEDING HEART 

i8i6 


Once more upon the waters! yet once more [ 

And the waves bound beneath me like a steed 
That knows its rider. . . . 

LREADY the pangs of exile had been projected into 
a new Childe Harold. He had brooded too long 
^ ^ over that drama of failure and disgrace, the 
scum of hatred, the fingers pointing at Augusta, the hos¬ 
tility of a united England. He had thought of it until 
his brain seemed nothing but “a whirling gulf of phrenesy 
and flame,’’ and his need now was for refuge in some 
solitary, spirit-haunted retreat, for “creating to live a 
being more intense.” For what was he, George Gordon 
Byron, in this month of April i8i6? Nothing. Fond 
and vengeful, sad and glad, logical as Voltaire and wild 
as the wind. . . . 

What am I ? Nothing: but not so art thou, 

Soul of my thought! 

To become Byron again, he must become Harold 
again. The Pilgrimage should have a third Canto. 

Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 

With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom; 

The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 

That all was over on this side the tomb, 

Had made Despair a smilingness assume. . . . 
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THE PAGEANT OF A BLEEDING HEART 

continued his expedition. Flowers were springing up, 
and the fields were already under the plough. “If it 
were not for the importunity of hoys and the glitter of 
buttons in their hands, there would have been no signs 
of war.’’ Byron and Polldori carved their names In the 
chapel at Hougoumont, the former describing the battle 
to his companion, and praising the courage of the 
French. Then going off by himself, he meditated. Here, 
In this commonplace scene, in one single day, had foun¬ 
dered the grandest of human destinies. Action was no 
less futile than glory. “ ’Tis but a worthless world to 
win or lose. ...” The sole wisdom lay in retreat, In 
silence, In scorn. “But quiet to quick, bosoms is a Hell, 
and Bonaparte subdues a continent, and Byron writes 
Childe Harold, and humans turn this way and that like 
sick men thinking always to find coolness in movement, 
yet never finding it because their fever comes from within. 
... As dusk fell they left the battlefield, Polldori silent, 
Byron on his mount singing a Turkish horseman’s song 
at the top of his voice. 

France was closed to them, so they came down to 
Switzerland by way of the Meuse and Rhine valleys. 
Byron’s Imperial carriage was a magnet for beggars, 
who clamoured for ha’pence addressing him as Gen¬ 
eral” and as “King of Hanover.” The designations 
tickled Byron, and filled the heart of his companion with 
gladness. “I am with him on the footing of an equal, 
he wrote, “everything alike. ...” One day he asked 
Byron what there was, after all, that his lordship could 
do better than he.—“I think there are three things I 
can do which you cannot,” said Byron. Polidorl chal¬ 
lenged him to say what they were. “I can swim across 
that river”—^he answered. “I can snuff out that candle 
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at the distance of twenty paces—and I have written a 
poem of which fourteen thousand copies were sold in one 
day.” As for Fletcher—the man of learning', as Hob- 
house called him—he was in high spirits, and commented 
on the resemblance he found between the Rhine, from 
Coblenz to Mayence, and certain valleys in Albania. But 
the food, he said, was better. He was getting stout. 

Wherever they went, the travellers found traces of 
the Emperor. They were always asking who hail built 
this monument, who had made that road, who had dug 
this canal; and always the peasants would answer, 
“Napoleon.” Byron, ever fond of a coincidence, ■was de¬ 
lighted to find every edifice graven with the initials 
“N.B.”—“Noel Byron.” 

Crags upholding their castles, the slopes coveretl with 
the vines. . . . These smiling landscapes of the Rhine 
valley were calling up pictures of Augusta, wlio now 
stood in Byron’s mythical universe for Fidelity in Mis¬ 
fortune. He wrote to her with passionate tctulcrtieiis, 
and composed a poem for her— 

The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine . . , 

telling her of this scene, as fair as any in the world, 

. . . which I should see 

With double joy wert thou with me. 


Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature or to me so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine I 


d along with this poem he sent some flowers specially 

or her. But Augusta was already much farther 
away from him than he imagined. 
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They crossed the battlefield of Morat, where the 
Switzers had beaten Duke Charles of Burgundy. Bones 
of the dead were still to be found in the fields, and 
Byron, glory’s pensive gravedigger, purchased a few for 
Murray. In the end, on May 25, 1816, they reached 
the shores of the Lake of Geneva and stopped at 
Dejean’s hotel at Secheron. On the register which the 
travellers had to sign, he entered his age—“100.” 

A few days earlier, the same hostelry had welcomed 
the young woman who had been Byron’s last mistress in 
England—Clare Clairmont. She was accompanied by 
her step-sister, Mary Godwin, and a young man, Mary’s 
lover, Percy Bysshe Shelley. Byron had never met 
Shelley, but had read and admired his poem Queen Mab. 
Clare introduced the two men to each other; and Poli- 
dori noted in his diary: “Percy Shelley, author of Queen 
Mab, came: beautiful, shy, consumptive, twenty-one; 
separated from his wife; keeps the two daughters of 
Godwin, who practise his theories; one Lord Byron’s;”"''^ 

Shelley and Byron soon became intimate. Both were ? 
lovers of ideas, both were in sympathy with the liberal 
view of politics, and regarded Waterloo as the opening 
of an age of hateful reaction. They also had in common , 
those simpler tastes which perhaps unite men even more. > 
They enjoyed spending their days on the water. Shelley | 
had already hired a boat, and every evening Polidori, \ 
the two poets and the two young women went rowing | 
on the lake. In his unhappy and restless condition, 
Byron was sensitive to the peace and tranquillity of these f 
waters that mirrored the grey twilit mountains, and the 
first peeping stars. One evening, when a strong current 
was running and the waves of the lake were dangerous, ^ 
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he grew animated: “I will sing you an Albanian song,” 
he cried. “Now be sentimental and give me all your 
attention!” He let forth a strange, wild howl, and 
then, laughing at the disappointment of the women, who 
had been expecting some oriental paean, declared this to 
be an exact imitation of the mode of the Albanian moun- 
i taineers. That night Clare and Mary dubbed him 
I “Alba,” and the nickname persisted in their little group, 
i But more often he would just lean over the side of the 
I boat, gazing at the water without a word. He loved that 
/ marvellous silence of “clear, placid Leman,” when— 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
I Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

I Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 

I Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
; Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
j Then breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 

/ Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
j Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

1. Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 

Sometimes they landed, and the quick-walking Shelley, 
unable to curb his pace, would instantly forge ahead with 
the two women, while Byron limped behind at a distance, 
leaning on his cane and muttering a stanza to hirnscif. 

After a fortnight the Shelleys took a small peasant’s 
cottage on the other side of the lake, and Byron rented 
the charming Villa Diodati, just above them. It was an 
old house and well-placed, standing half-way up the slope 
of the hill, with grass and vineyards below, and it had 
a splendid view of the lake with its flowery shores, and 
across to Geneva and the Jura. Byron was pleased %vith 
the rustic dignity of this dwelling, the modest house of 
a man of standing, and was not slow to adopt a Diodati 
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routine: late breakfast—a visit to the Shelleys—an ex¬ 
pedition on the lake—dinner at five (so summary that 
he preferred taking it alone)—and then, if weather per¬ 
mitted, down to the boat again. In bad weather, the 
Shelleys would come up and spend the evening, and 
sometimes the night, at Diodati. To her dying day, 
Mary was to remember those two voices—Byron’s grave 
and musical, Shelley’s eager and shrill. . . . She loved to 
listen to them with closed eyes. When the one fell silent 
the other instantly resumed. . . . 

At first Byron had viewed Shelley a little loftily and 
suspiciously, for he rather liked a semblance of the social 
virtues—in others. For Clare he felt neither esteem nor 
love, and on her account had been tempted to look down 
upon Shelley as being a friend of hers. But he had a 
shrewd eye for character, and soon came to admire in 
Shelley an intelligence livelier than either Hobhouse’s 
or Matthews’. To those questions which Byron had been 
asking of the Universe since childhood, Shelley, in his 
piercing voice, brought answers of a subtle novelty. 
Byron wondered who had created this world, a God or a 
Devil; and Shelley, the atheist idealist, believed God and 
Devil to be projections of human tendencies. “To the 
pure all things arc pure.” Jove, the creator of hatred, 
owed his existence to the relics of hatred in the heart 
of Prometheus; the Christian Satan owed his to the 
wickedness of certain souls. Evil did exist, but not in 
nature; it sprang from that artificial and “conventional” 
ugliness which is the creation of men united in society, 
and to be found in marriage or soldiers, in judges, in 
monarchs. The sole natural reality in Shelley’s eyes was 
Beauty, which was identifiable by Harmony, and was to 
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be found, fragmentarily, in fine evenings on the lake, w 
birds, in stars, in the eyes of women. 

Byron was no metaphysician, and he was both 
nated and amused as he listened to tlie shrill cxpttuntitttij 
of this pantheism of Love. When his own turn came to 
speak, he set forth a gloomier doctrine, “rnethoilist, cal* 
vinist, augustinian.” No, things were not so simple an 
Shelley wished and believed them to be. ICvtl tiui exist. 
Evil was Sin: within his own soul he belield a coitrtkt 
whose issue he could not perceive. To one wtiman after 
another he had brought disaster, though lovingr some 
and respecting others. He, for his part, knew very well 
that men are complex and unhappy. Shelley, with hh 
excessive pureness of mind, knew neither men nor wt»mert. 

ess clearsighted than Byron, and perhaps less .severe 
upon himself, he would fall to temptation and hall it .ts 
a Virtue. Byron’s mind was far too definite to contrive 
to cloak his faults with gilded mists of doctrine. fie 

he might agree 

with Shelley m desiring the liberty of the people, but did 
not beheve that for their deliverance a vague general 
defintf^"^^' enough He desired action, heroic ami 

the! • T ^ horror of 

what Shell something quite different from 

wha, She Icy felt. Shelley, the idealist even in his loath- 

-w'tirroridTnhe T 

in flio-ht frnm - Byron, the realist, was 

“1 have not 1 ^ which he had desired to conquer. 

worir^e' !7 To'sr,^ 

problem: a strue-rie h^f ^ ^ straightforward 

be believed to the powers of Good, wiiich 

■J-ile external to'hSf ® 

uimselt. He was not divided against 
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himself; he knew one Shelley, and only one. ^yron 
knew several Byrons, and his conflict was internal: a 
conflict of Mary Chaworth’s Byron against Lady Mel¬ 
bourne’s, of sentimentalist against cynic, of pride against 
tenderness, of orthodoxy against rebellion, of one of the 
most generous against one of the most cruel of beings. 
The stern destiny which had forced him to the actions he 
so bitterly regretted was no figment of his own mind^ 
He did not believe, as Shelley did, in the omnipotence of 
man in re-creating the universe; he recognised that he 
was surrounded by divine and by diabolical forces. In 
the registers of inns Shelley would put down “atheist” 
after his name. For Byron the Creator existed, but the 
creation was bad. Cain was right in complaining of the 
God of Israel, Prometheus in his cursing of Jove; and 
he, George Gordon Byron, the innocent victim of his 
blood’s fatality, he too belonged to this race of the great 
rebels. 

In this way the two voices answered each other. Byron, 
while recognising the highest virtues in Shelley, was some¬ 
times Irritated by his misunderstanding of real problems. 
Shelley complained to Mary of the fashionable and aris¬ 
tocratic tinge which Byron’s thought had preserved. But 
so inseparable had they become that Polidorl grew jealous 
of the place taken by Shelley In Byron’s life, and wanted 
to challenge him to a duel. Hobhouse had been right 
when he counselled Byron not to take “Polly-Dolly” along 
with him. The little doctor had become intolerable. He 
took it as his right to join In the loftiest discussion, and 
he ruined conversation. He picked quarrels with the 
Genevese, which Byron had to straighten out. Byron 
indeed showed uncommon patience with him, referring 
to him as “the child and childish doctor Polly-Dolly,” 
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and saying that a great part of his life was spent In look* 
ing after his own physician. 

One day at the beginning of June, Shelley and Byron 
set off together on a cruise round the lake, and were 
luckily able to leave Polidori at the villa with an injured 
foot. During this expedition the two poets were caught 
unawares by a storm off Meillerie. Byron had already 
slipped off his clothes and, as Shelley could not swini, 
offered to save him. Shelley refused, and sat calmly tn 
the bottom of the boat declaring that he would go under 
without even trying to struggle. 

Together they traversed the haunts of Rousseau, and, 
considering the differing rhythms of their lives, they en¬ 
joyed each other’s company fairly well. Shelley, up with 
the lark, hurried along the mountain paths, while Byron 
did not rise till noon and had no love of walking. But 
they enjoyed re-reading the Nouvclle llelaise together 
in the very heart of the scenes which it described, 'fhey 
were particularly struck by the Castle of Chillon; “the 
most terrible monument,” wrote Shelley, “of that add 
and inhuman tyranny which man delights to exercise over 
man.” In Bonivard’s dungeon, where Byron curved his 
name, they heard the story of this victim of the tyrants, 
and Byron, in a single night, wrote The Prisoner of Chil¬ 
lon, while Shelley composed his Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty. During this journey Byron added numerous 
stanzas to Childe Harold. Some of these were on Rous¬ 
seau, and on Clarens: 

Clareml sweet Clarens! birthplace of deep I>ove! 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought; 

Thy trees take root in Love; the snows above 
The very Glaciers have his colours caught, 

And sunset into rose-hues sees them wrought 
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By rays which sleep there lovingly; the rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks. 

Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then mocks— 

and others on Gibbon’s Lausanne and Voltaire’s Ferney: 

tjansanne! and Ferney! ye have been the abodes 
Of names which unto you bequeath’d a name; 

Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

A path to perpetviity of fame: 

They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 

Was, 'Fitan-like, on daring doubts to pile 

'I'hcmghts which should call down thunder, and the flame 

Of Heaven, again assail’d, if Heaven the while 

On man and man’s research could deign do more than smile. 

In Gibbon’s garden Byron plucked a sprig of the acacia 
under w'hich the author had stood in contemplation of 
Mont Blanc after penning the last sentence of his history. 
vShcllcy declined to do likewise, fearing to offend the 
name, the greater name, of Rousseau. 

Shelley’s influence over Byron increased during their 
wanderings together. He treated him with “doses of 
Wordsworth,” a poet whom Byron had always refused 
to read. But in these surroundings, soothed and won 
over by the kindliness of the lake, he developed a taste 
for this poetry, in which he could recognise the same 
pantheistic Love which was Shelley’s religion. With this 
double influence working upon him, there now appeared 
in his verses themes that were new to him. The vanity 
of vanities” which formed the basso-profondo of all 
Byronic poetry was blended with softer notes. Beside 
those peaceful waters, watching those splendid mountains, 
1 larold himself believed that he had found peace, 9 V 
tude and nature—in these perhaps lay the secret of a 
hapVmcss which hitherto he had deemed impossible. 
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Is it not hotter, th<“n, to he alone, 

Ainl love Karth only for it* earthly Mke? 

Hv the hlne rushiiiK of the arrowy Rhone, 

Or the pure Iwmim of its nursing lake. 

hich feed', it as a mother who «loth make 
■fy*'***' froward infant her own care, 

Kissinjj its eriess away uh these awake 
Is it not better thiw onr lives to wear, 

'Fhan join the crushing crowd, doom'd to inflict .ir hear? 

Hive tun in myself, but I become 
Portion (tf that attnnui me; ami to ttie, 
lliglt mountains are a feeling, but the bum 
human cities torture; I catt see 
Nmhing ti> htathe in nattire; save to be 
A litik reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

Class'd creatures, w hen the sotd van flee, 

Aiiil with tfie tin* rtir hfavirig pkiiii 
(ff ocean, or the stars, mitigle, and not in r'ain. 

And rhtis I am alHoih'd, and this K life: 

I look upon the peopled desert past, 

As itn a place of tjgitny and strife, 

\\ fine, for sotne sin. to Stirrow' I was cast, 

^ ' **,**'^ suffer, bur remotml at hast 

With a fresh pinion; which I felt to spring, 

Ilunjgh young, yet %v.isiin|j vigorotts a-, tfie iilast 

Uhivh ir would ettpe with, tin delighted wing, 

hpnrnini; the clay cold honds which round out being cling. 

And when, at length, the mind shall hr all free 
Fr.int what it hates in this degraded ftirm. 

Reft of its catna! life, s.ive what shall he 
h^istenf happier in the fly and worm,-” 

When elements to elements conform, 

And dust is as it shouhl he. shall I not 
heel all ! .,re, less tlazzllng, hut more warm.^ 

'Phe hodilf yi thtitight ? the Hptrif of eacli .pot ? 

Of which, even tiow, I share at time* the immortal bn > 

Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
Of me and of my mhiI. as I of them? 
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Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion? should I not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these? and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turn’d below, 

Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glow? 

The form was still Byron’s; the outline kept its clean 
precision. But, even without Wordsworth’s slow and 
liquid form, this was in essence Wordsworth’s vision of 
tlie world. That shrill, eager voice had traced its fur¬ 
row across Byron’s mind; and sometimes, at evening 
especially, in all the peacefulness of sky and earth, he 
would gaze on the star-strewn water and the vast shadows 
of the mountains, fancying he could feel the faint 
throbbing of mysterious, benevolent forces. But in 
Byron’s mind such thoughts could only be transient. For¬ 
get his identity? Lose himself in the beauty of the 
Whole? How were such things possible for the Great 
h'-gotist? 

'Phc quick unfolding of scenes and pictures during a 
journey enabled him to forget for a moment his inner 
tragedy; once he had achieved the ordered peace of Dio- 
tlati, he could bring back his phantom creatures to life 
again. Real life, after all, was so simple. Life—^what 
was that? Those grassy slopes, this tranquil lake. . . . 

I low far away seemed that Piccadilly bedroom, befouled 
by bailiffs and empty b'ottles 1 The absent are as good as 
dead to us. They are as the pale shades of the dead, and 
their features, like those of the dead, we forget. But 
like the dead, the absent can haunt us, can wrap their 
shrouds about us. Mary Ann . . . Augusta . . . 
bella . . - Just as in the days of The Corsair,^ ‘the 
thought ran through everything—yes, through.” He 
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had done great wrongs, and did not admit his guilt. His 
adolescent temper had been generous; the wickedness of 
mankind had made him a monster. How wanton this 
waste of virtue I The injustice, the cruelty of Destiny 
enraged him I In a waking delirium he evoked the long 
succession of the strands in this doom of his . . . An- 
nesley. , . . He wrote a long poem on the loves of his 
childhood, The Dream: 


. . . the lull 

Was crown’d with a peailiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fix’d. 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man: 

These two, a maiden and a youth, tvere there 
Ciazing—the one on all that was beneath, 
h'air as herself—but the buy }»azed on her; 

And both were young, :uul one \v:is beautiful: 

And both were young, yet not alike in youth. 

As the sweet moon on the hori/un’s verge, 

'rhe maid w.as on the eve of womanhood, 

“The hoy had fewer summers. . . . 

It was curious, this inability to free himself from so small 
an adventure. . - . And tlien $onw Stanzas to Augusta: 


I'liough the day of my destittv’s over, 

Atul the star of my fate hath declin'd. 

Thy soft heart refused to diseover 
'riie faults which so many e»iuld find; 
'rhough thy soul with my grief was aequamted, 
It shrunk not tf* share it with me, 

And the love which tiiy spirit hath painted 
It never hath fouiul but in //tee, 

Tluiugh rhe r<*ek of my last hope is shiver’d, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Thfiugh I feel that my soul is deliver’d 
To pain—tt shall not be its slave. 
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There is many a pang to pursue me: 

They may crush, but they shall not contemn; 

They may torture, but shall not subdue me; 

’Tis of thee that I think—not of them. 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 

Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me. 

Though slander’d, thou never couldst shake; 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me; 

Though parted, it was not to fly; 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me. 

Nor, mute, that the world might belie. 

From the wreck of the past, which hath perish’d. 

Thus much I at least may recall. 

It hath taught me that what I most cherish’d 
Deserved to be dearest of all: 

In the desert a fountain is springing. 

In the wide waste there still is a tree. 

And a bird in the solitude singing. 

Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 

What was happening to Augusta, far away over the 
sea? He knew not. The silvery surface of the lake 
beneath his windows recalled the lake at Newstead; on 
other reed-rimnied banks he had been happy ^with her. 
And he wrote touching letters to her: “Do not be uneasy, 
and do not ‘Hate yourself.’ If you hate either, let it 
he me —but do not—it would kill me. We are the last 
persons in the world who ought or could cease to love 
one another. . . And again: “What a fool I was to 
marry—and you not so very wise, my dear. We might 
have loved so single and so happy—as old maids and 
bachelors; I shall never find anyone like you—nor you 
(vain as it may seem) like me. We are just formed to 
pass our lives together, and therefore ^we at least 

am_by a crowd of circumstances removed from the only 
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being who could ever have loved me, or whom I can un- 
mkedly feel attached to. Had you been a Nun and I 
a Monk—that we might have talked through a grate in¬ 
stead of across the sea—No matter—my voice and heart 
are ever thine. . , 

She made hardly any response. Her obscure, breath- 
ess letters told how she was seeing much of Annabella, 
and that Annabella was very kind to her. Very kind? 
Lady Byron? Humph! That took his breath away. 
In his gallery of symbolic characters Annabella was be¬ 
coming the Pitiless Spouse, his “moral Clytemnestra.” 
Madame de Stael, whom he used often to visit at her 
house at Coppet, on the opposite shore, had thoughts of 
reconciling him with Annabella; she had made him write 
er a letter, but he knew it was vain. Annabella had 
broken his heart—that heart which he used once upon a 
time to boast was as hard as a Highlander’s heel-piece; 
he now felt as if he had been trampled by an elephant. 

. . . Yes, Lady Byron had the right to reproach him; 
but after all she was his wife, she had taken him as her 
usband for better or worse,” she was not marked out 
by Providence to strike him. ... One day the Fates 
would avenge him. To none of the ancient Divinities 

f ® TT^ Nemesis, the Vengeance 

ot the Gods. He voiced mysterious prophecies: “One 
day or another her conduct will recoil on her own head; 
not through for my feelings towards her are not 
those of Vengeance, but—mark—if she does not end mis¬ 
erably tard. . . .” And again, hearing of her 

being ill, he wrote: 

thou wert sick—yet I was not with thee; 

And thou wert sick, and yet I was not near; 
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Methought that joy and health alone could be 
Where I was not —and pain and sorrow here! 

I am too well avenged!—^but ’twas my right! 

Whatever my sins might be, thou wert not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite— 

Nor did Heaven choose so near an instrument. 

Mercy is for the merciful!—if thou 
Hast been of such, ’twill be accorded now. 

Thy nights are banish’d from the realms of sleep!— 

Yes! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 
A hollow agony which will not heal, 

For thou art pillow’d on a curse too deep; 

Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter harvest in a woe as real! 

The visits to Madame de Stael were his only contact 
with outside life. He admired the little chateau of Cop- 
pet, and relished the charm of Its brown tiles, its court¬ 
yard with the two turrets at one end, the romantic park, 
the waterfall, the ravine. Sometimes Byron would come 
across English visitors there; they eyed him as if he were 
the Prince of Darkness. A certain Mrs. Harvey actually 
fainted away when he entered the room—an Incident 
which drew from Madame de Stael’s daughter, the lovely 
and charming Duchesse de Broglie, the exclamation: 
“Really, that Is exaggerating—at sixty-five!” The other 
guests at Coppet had no great fondness for him. The 
Due de Broglie found his conversation to be “spiced with 
impious jesting and the commonplaces of a vulgar lib¬ 
eralism” ; and Madame de Stael scolded him: “You ought 
not to have declared war on the world,” she told him. 
“It’s an impossibility. The world Is too strong for an 
individual. I tried it myself when I was young—but It’s 
impossible.” She certainly seemed to be right. Byron 
had wished to storm the mist-wreathed hill-tops where 
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sat the Britannic Conventions. But no man can attack 
unscathed the gods in whom he secretly believes; and now 
there he was, nailed down by hatred to his lonely rock, a 
comically comfortable Prometheus with a scanty chorus 
of Godwinian Oceanides. 

It was from Madame de Stael that he heard how Caro¬ 
line Lamb had recently published, on May lO, a novel 
in which he figured as hero. Glenarvon was its title, and 
its second edition bore an epigraph taken from The 
Corsair: 

He left a name to all succeeding times, 

Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 

Byron read the romance, not without difficulty, for it 
was an extremely tedious work, in which I^ady Caroline 
had recounted her own life transparently disguised, 'I'lie 
heroine at an early age married I^ord Avondale, who 
was William Lamb. If Lord Avondale had a fault, it 
was the excessive goodness and greatness of his character, 
which led him to allow his frivolous helpmate to order 
and direct everything,—“You shall be my law,” said 
Lord Avondale to his wife, “you shall be iny mistress, 
my guide, and I a willing slave.” Naturally, Lady Avon¬ 
dale drifted away from this weakling and loved (ilen- 
arvon, who was a blend of Byron, the Corsair, and Lara: 
I am sick of life, of all society. Love, sentiment, is rny 
abhorrence. Oh I Damn it I Don’t talk about it!" Lady 
Oxford also played her part, drawn in unkindly lines: 
“she was no longer in the very prime of youth; a certain 
pedantry took off much of the charm of her conversa¬ 
tion. Lady Caroline had even gone so far as to publish, 
in the guise of a letter from Glenarvon to Lady Av'ori- 
dale, the actual letter sent her by Byron at the rupture; 
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and in conclusion she made Glenarvon perish by drown¬ 
ing. She was on fire to know what Byron thought of her 
book. He composed the following verse: 

I read the Christabel, 

Very well: 

I read the Missionary; 

Pretty—^very: 

I tried at Ilderim; 

Ahem! 

I read a sheet of Marg’ret of Anjou; 

Can you? 

I turn’d a page of Webster’s Waterloo; 

Pooh! pooh! 

I looked at Wordsworth’s milk-white Rylstone Doe; 

Hillo! 

I read Glenarvon, too, by Caro Lamb— 

God damn! . . . 

And he expressed his opinion that if the novelist had 
written merely the plain truth, her tale would have been 
more romantic, and far more amusing. “As for the like¬ 
ness,” he added, “the picture can’t be good—did not sit 
long enough.” 

The absent are like the dead. ... But there are times 
when we live far more with the dead than with the living. 
What was Clare, the mistress of to-day, beside more 
insistent shades? Every evening she came up to Diodati 
to join her lover, and left at break of day, down through 
the vines, back to the Shelleys’ house. She was with 
child now, and in deep melancholy. She worked for 
Byron, copying The Prisoner of Chillon and the new 
stanzas of Childe Harold. He was bored and Irritated 
by this humbly-born, shameless woman who had flung 
herself at his head in a blue-stocking caprice. . . . She 
was expecting a child by him, was she? Well and good. 
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He would bring up the child. A child was part of the 
Byron clan, and would also, perhaps, be treasured now 
that Ada was refused him. But the mother he did not 
wish to see again. 

Shelley had a tender, brotherly affection for Clare, 
and the tone in which Byron spoke of her was intolerable 
to him. He still admired the poet, and was dazzled by 
his brilliance and his facility; but the man he found dis¬ 
turbing, and sometimes infuriating. Byron was a liberal 
in theory, but he attached importance to birth; the fact 
that Shelley was the son of a baronet was not a matter 
of indifference to him; he always let it be felt that he 
himself was a baron. When he talked of women, it was 
with a lofty detachment that shocked Shelley. Yet 
Byron, for his part, felt Shelley’s logical certainties to be 
inhuman. That piercing voice fatigued him. With his 
usual suspiciousness, he was sometimes even doubtful of 
Shelley’s pureness of heart. He called him the Serpent. 

. • . Goethe’s Mephistopheles referred to the serpent 
which tempted Eve as his aunt, the famous serpent; and 
Byron always thought, he said, that Shelley was mmc 
other than one of Mephistopheles’ nephews. 

Hobhouse and Scrope Davies sent word of their corn¬ 
ing. It would be refreshing to hear that irresistible 
stutter of Davies’, to forget Wordsworth and the pan¬ 
theism of Love, to talk of those evenings at Kinnatrd’s. 
On August 29 , the Shelleys went off, taking Cdare with 
them; and a few days later Byron wrote to Augusta: 
“Now, don’t scold; but what could I do?—a foolish girl, 
in spite of all I could say or do, would come after me, 
or rather went before—for I found her liere—and I 
have had all the plague possible to persuade her t«> go 
back again; but at last she went. Now dearest, I do 
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most truly tell thee, that I could not help this, that I did 
all I could to prevent it, and have at last put an end to 
it. I was not in love, nor have any love left for any; 
but I could not exactly play the Stoic with a woman who 
had clambered eight hundred miles to unphilosophise 
me. . . . And now you know all that I know of that 
matter, and it’s over,” 
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H OBHOUSE and Scrope Davies, ambassadors of 
friendship, arrived at the end of August, and 
were delighted with the house and its view of 
the Jura. They had brought out some of the English 
products for which the exile kept asking in his letters— 
magnesia, a sword-stick, Mr. Waite’s red tooth- 
powder—and were pleased with the appearance of their 
friend. He had lost that sallow colour which he had 
when he left England, and seemed to have calrnetl down; 
the almost excessive tranquillity of his manner was really 
evidence of his straining efforts to hide his still smoul¬ 
dering violence, but after all, the fact that he could re¬ 
strain himself was something. London gossip declared 
that he was debauching the work-girls of the Rue Basse, 
and that Augusta was with him, disguised as a page. 
Hobhouse’s observation showed that life at Diodati 
seemed to be the height of chastity, and sent a favourable 
bulletin to Mrs. Leigh: . . your excellent relative is 

living with the strictest regard to decorum, and free 
from all offence either to God, or man, or woman. . .. 
A considerable change has taken place In his health; no 
brandy, no very late hours, no quarts of magnesia, nor 
deluges of soda water. Neither passion nor perverse¬ 
ness, even the scream has died away; he seems as happy 
as he ought to be; by this of course you will see that I 
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mean, as happy as it is consistent for a man of honour 
and common feeling to be after the occurrence of a 
calamity involving a charge, whether just or unjust, 
against his honour and his feeling.” 

Hobhouse, of course, wished to see something of the 
country, and the three musketeers of Trinity, with Poli- 
dori in tow, set off for Chamonix and Mont Blanc. 
Byron had some difficulty in scrambling over the gla¬ 
ciers. At the inn at Montanvers they found Shelley s 
name in the register, followed by the words “atheist and 
philosopher” in Greek characters. Byron thought he 
would be doing Shelley a service in effacing the words, 
and did so. On their return he took his friends over 
to Coppet; they enjoyed meeting Madame de Staiel, 
Bonstetten and Schlegel. Hobhouse had lately read 
Adolphe, and told Madame de Stael that he had recog¬ 
nised sentences of hers in its pages; “like glow-worms 
amid dead leaves,” he said, “their light serves only to 
show up the dryness of what lies around them.” Madame 
de Stael turned to Bonstetten: “Charmant, n’est ce pas?” 
she said. Hobhouse was very fond of Coppet. 

Not without shyness, Byron submitted the manuscript 
of CMlde Harold’s third Canto to his friends. Hob¬ 
house, who had not lived with Shelley, was greatly sur¬ 
prised: “Very fine in parts,” he said, “but I don’t know 
whether I like it so much as his first cantos. There is 
an air of mystery and metaphysics about it.” As for the 
Stanzas to Augusta, he found these intolerably plaintive, 
and parodied them mercilessly: 

Though a poet, you should not abuse us;^ 

Though a wit, have a truce with your jokes; 
Though you govern us all, yet excuse us 
If we think there’s enough of this hoax. 
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Though trusted, no creditors touch thee; 

Though parted, ’tis but from thy wife; 

Though wakeful with Molly to much thee 

’Tis not such a damnable life. 

Talking sentiment to Hobhouse was no easy matter. . . . 

Scrope Davies was the first to leave, and went laden 
with cut stones, agates and crystal necklaces, wliich 
Byron had bought at Chamonix for his Leigh nieces, and 
for his daughter Ada, “the love." Of all his creations, 
Ada was the most visionary, this tiny girl w'hom he had 
seen but twice, whom he loved in his fashion. A few 
days after Davies had gone, the wretched Polidori was 
sent off; he had his virtues, but his vanity made him 
insufferable. Hobhouse, who was pitiless in scoring the 
points, observed that he had foretold this, and then, 
being now alone with Byron at the Villa Diudati, pro¬ 
posed another tour in the mountains and a visit to the 
Jungfrau. 

The deep green pastures, the blending cow-bells, the 
shepherds standing on peak after peak and seeming to 
belong rather to sky than to earth, the last drifts of 
darkened snow left unmelted by summer—all reminded 
Byron of his childhood’s holidays in the Highlands. 
“It is like a dream,” he said to Hobhouse, “something 
too brilliant and wild for reality.” He delighted in the 
glaciers, their billowy surface seeming like a “frozen 
hurricane”; in the high waterfalls, with their manes of 
gleaming, shooting foam that reminded him of some 
gigantic white horse, the steed, as it might be, ridden by 
Death in the Apocalypse; and in the heavy, .sulphurous 
clouds rolling beneath the precipices like the foam nf 
some Infernal ocean. As he gazed on these wonders, 
It was to Augusta that his thoughts kept turning, and 
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throughout the expedition he kept a diary for his sister’s 
benefit: 

“Yesterday September 17th, 1816—I set out (with 
H.) on an excursion of some days to the mountains. I 
shall keep a short journal of each day’s progress for my 
sister Augusta. . , , 

“The music of the Cows’ hells ... in the pastures 
(which reach to a height far above any mountains in 
Britain), and the Shepherds’ shouting to us from crag 
to crag, and playing on their reeds where the steeps ap¬ 
peared almost inaccessible, with the surrounding scenery, 
realised all that I have ever heard or imagined of a 
pastoral existence . . . this was pure and unmixed— 
solitary, savage, and patriarchal. ... As we went, they 
played the ‘Ranz des Vaches’ and other airs, by way of 
farewell. I have lately repeopled my world with Na¬ 
ture. . . . Nine o’clock—going to bed. H. in next room 
knocked his head against the door, and complained of 
course against doors; not tired to-day, but hope to sleep 
nevertheless. Women gabbling below; read a French 
translation of Schiller. Good Night, Dearest Au¬ 
gusta. , . . 

“Arrived at the Grindenwald. . . . Starlight, beau¬ 
tiful, but a devil of a path! Never mind, got safe in; a 
little lightning. . . j^Passed wh ole woods of withered 
pines, all withered; trunks strippeS^d barkless, branches 
lifeless; done by a single winter,—^their appearance re¬ 
minded me of me an d my family. . . 

“From Bern to Fribourg^"different Canton—Catho¬ 
lics: passed a field of Battle. . . • Bought a dog—a 
very ugly dog, but ‘tres mechant’; this was his great 
recommendation in the owner’s eyes and mine. . . . He 
hath no tail, and is called Mutz. . . . 
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“September 29. . . . In the weather for this tour 
(of 13 days) I have been very fortunate—fortunate in 
a companion (Mr. H.)—fortunate in our prospects. 
... I was disposed to be pleased. I am a lover of 
Nature and an admirer of Beauty. I can bear fatigue 
and welcome privation, and have seen some of the no¬ 
blest views in the world. But in all this—the recollec- 
tions of bitterness, and more especially of recent and 
more home desolation, which must accompany me 
through life, have preyed upon me here; and neither 
the music of the Shepherd, the crashing of the Avalanche, 
nor the torrent, the mountain, the Glacier, the Forest, 
nor the Cloud, have for one moment lightened the weight 
upon my heart, nor enabled me to lose my own wretched 
identity in the majesty, and the power, and the Glory, 
around, above, and beneath me, 

I am past reproaches; and there is a time for all 
things. I am past the wish of vengeance, and I know 
of none like for what I have suffered; but the hour will 
come, when what I feel must be felt, and the—but 
enough. 

To you, dearest Augusta, I send, and for you I have 
kept this record of what I have seen and felt. Love me 
as you are beloved by me.” 

During the month of August he had had a visit at 
Diodati from Matthew Lewis, author of The Monk, 
who translated for him some passages from Goethe’s 
Faust. Here was a theme to touch his heart! These 
age-old questions asked by Faust of the universe, the 
pact with the Devil, the loss of Margarita—was not this 
his own story? But if Byron himself had been the crea- 
tor of Faust, he would have painted him both bolder 
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and more tragic. Why tremble before the spirits? A 
man, a true man, defies them and defies Death. 

A work of art is always born of a shock that fertilises 
a fruitful soil. In Byron the soil was ready; it held a 
burning mass of repressed feelings; horror, love, desire, 
regret,—a lava-flood which once again threatened to 
engulf him. From the shock that came from the read¬ 
ing of Faust and from these Alpine landscapes, there 
emerged a great dramatic poem— Manfred. Its first 
two acts he composed in twelve days, while still travelling. 
The landscapes sketched in prose for Augusta became, 
with a slight transposing of key, the fragments of the 
new drama, and were mingled therein with avowals of 
distress. All the actual scenes of the tour, a meeting 
with a huntsman, another with a shepherd singing the 
Ranz des Vofhes, were instantly thrust into this poem. 
Its subject was vague enough to find room for every¬ 
thing. 

Manfred, the overlord of a feudal township in the 
Alps, has practised the magical arts; he is rich and a 
man of learning, but his soul is apparently tortured by 
the memory of a great crime. In a very Faust-like open¬ 
ing scene he evokes the Spirits of Earth, Ocean, Air, 
Night, Mountains and Wind.—‘What wouldst thou 
with us, son of mortals—say?” they ask. “Forgetful¬ 
ness.”—“Of what—of whom—and why?”—“Of that 
which is within me . . •” answers Manfred. What is 
within him? He lets us divine it. . . . Regret for a 
woman, Astarte, lost and now yearned after; and desire, 
desire to be avenged on another woman whom he does 
not name. Against the latter a tremendous incantation 
is recited by a mysterious voice, and because Byron is 
powerless to escape from himself and forget his identity, 
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—^because, too, the allusions are clear and the symbols 
tranparent, we become aware that Manfred is Byron, 
that Astarte is Augusta, that the object of the incanta¬ 
tion is Annabella: 

When the moon is on the wave, 

And the glow-worm in the grass, 

And the meteor on the grave, 

And the wisp on the morass; 

When the fallen stars are shooting. 

And the answer’d owls are hooting, 

And the silent leaves are still 
In the shadow of the hill 
Shall my soul be upon thine, 

With a power and with a sign. 

Though thy slumber may be deep, 

Yet thy spirit shall not sleep; 

There are shades which will not vanish, 

There are thoughts thou canst not banish; 

By a power to thee unknown, 

Thou canst never be alone: 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud, 

Thou art gather’d in a cloud: 

And for ever shalt thou dwell 
In the spirit of this spell. 

From thy false tears I did distil 
An essence which hath strength to kill; 

From thy own heart I then did wring 
The black blood in its blackest spring; 

From thy own smile I snatch’d the snake, 

For there it coil’d as in a brake; 

From thy own lip I drew the charm 
Which gave all these their chiefe$t harm: 

In proving every poison known, 

I found the strongest was thine own* 

By thy cold breast and serpent smile, 

By thy unfathom’d gulfs of guile, 

By that most seeming virtuous eye, 

By thy shut soul’s hypocrisy; 
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By the perfection of thine art 
Which passed for human thine own heart; 

By thy delight in others’ pain, 

And by thy brotherhood of Cain, 

I call upon thee, and compel 
Thyself to be thy proper Hell! 

Manfred then beseeches a sorceress to conjure up 
Astarte for him; he describes her to the witch—and it is 
Augusta: 

Manfred. She was like me in lineaments—^her eyes. 

Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine; 

But soften’d all, and temper’d into beauty: 

She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings, 

The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe: nor these 
Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine. 

Pity, and smiles, and tears—^which I had not; 

And tenderness—^but that I had for her; 

Humility—and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine^—her virtues were her own 
I loved her, and destroy’d her I 

Witch. With thy hand? 

Manfred. Not with my hand, but heart—^which broke her heart 
It gazed on mine and wither’d. I have shed 
Blood, but not hers—and yet her blood was shed— 

I saw—and could not stanch it. 

^ lo yedr-her, and destroy’d her I”—that was the se¬ 
cret of Manfred’s despair, as of Byron’s; and through 
Manfred’s lips Byron was crying aloud his suffering. It 
had been too well masked beneath the tranquillity of the 
host of Diodati, the politeness of the visitor to Coppe ^ 


My solitude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with the Furies,—I have gnash d 
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My teeth m darkness till returning morn 
Then cursed m>^elf till sunset;—have pray*d 
For madness as a blessing—^*tis denied me. 

I have affronted death—but the war 
Of elements the waters shrunk from me* 

And fatal things pass’d harml^S'—the cold hand 
Of an all-pitiless demon held me back» 

Back by a single hair, wliich would nca break* 

But in vain do the Infernal powers evoke Astarte for 
Manfred* She appears, but stands dumb, just as the 
slowly fading image of Augusta in Byron’s memory was 
facing him with lips sealed* 

Thou lovcdst me 
T(X) much, as I loved thee; we were not made 
To torturf thus each other, tliough it %vere 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved* 

Say that thou loathVt me not—that I do bear 
This punishment for both—that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed—and that I shall die; 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 
To hind me in existence—in a life 
Which makes me slirink from immortality— 

A future like tfie past. I cannot rest- 
I know not what I ask, nor what I seek: 

I feel hut what thou art—and what 1 am; 

And I would hear yrr once before I perish 
The voice which was my music,“«-Speak to me! 

For I have ealTd on thee in the still night, 

Startled the slumbering birds fmm the flush’d boughs, 

And woke the mountain wolves, ami mmle the caves 
Aci|«riinted with thy vainly echo’d name, 

Which answer’d me—'iminy tilings answer’d me™ 

Spirits and men —hut thou wert silent nil. 

Yft speak to me 1 I fnn^e outrvatch’d the stars, 

And ga/aal o’er heaven in vain in search of thee. 

Speak to me! I have wander’d o’er the earth. 

And never found thy likeness,—Speak to me! 

She $w(mu away, vouchsafing no mswett and the 
Spirits ga/x almost with terror on Manfred’s despair— 
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Had he been one of us, he would have made 
An awful spirit. . . . 

The lava had poured forth superbly. Manfred was still 
without a third act, but Byron did not write it imme¬ 
diately. He had gone back to Diodati with Hobhouse, 
and the mountain spells were already broken. 

COne q 1 the deepest roots of Manfred’s anguish lay 
in the silence oT^Astarte. Why did Augusta reply to 
Byron’s appeals with nothing better than a few common¬ 
place letters? Why should her annoying incoherence, 
charming though it was to Byron’s fancy, change into 
platitudes and moralisings? Byron grew anxious as he 
began to discern through the foggy phrases of his sister 
the influence of a very different spirit, one that he recog¬ 
nised only too well. But he was far from imagining 
what exactly had passed between the two women since 
his departure. 

When Byron left England, Lady Byron had for some 
weeks been living in London, to keep within reach of her 
legal advisers; and on the day of his departure she went 
back to the country to rejoin little Ada. She was twenty- 
four. Life seemed to be ended for her. Her feelings 
against Byron were violent; she had loved him too well 
not to hate him now, yet still without any abatement of 
her love. Augusta saw her before she left, and found 
that she had the terrifying calmness of one who is dead. 

The moral problems torturing the scrupulous con¬ 
science of this stricken casuist were in no way ended by 
the departure of her husband. How ought she to behave 
towards Augusta?—As a friend? But this would in¬ 
validate her most serious ground of complaint, if ev^ 
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she had to state her case against Byron in the course of 
her daughter’s upbringing.—Or, as the lawyers wanted, 
as a foe ? But this wouid only confirm the rumours which 
Caroline Lamb and so many others were circulating; and 
it would also make life impossible for Mrs. Leigh in 
England. “For if Augusta fled to Byron in exile, was 
seen with him as et soror et conjux, the victory remained 
with Lady Byron, solid and final. ... But with her the 
romance of self-sacrifice was all-powerful.” She did not 
seek the ruin of her sister-in-law, judging it her duty as 
a Christian to save Augusta’s soul, and if possible, 
though she no longer believed it so, Byron’s as well. 
This double goal could only be reached by preventing 
the guilty parties from ever meeting again. Respect for 
their liberty would make her an accomplice in their 
damnation. 

Such were the subtle paths by which duty ordered that 
the guilty woman should be pursued; spite or jealousy 
might have acted similarly; and beneath the mask of 
duty, no doubt, there slipped into the conscience of this 
woman of scruples a more disturbing, yet very natural 
sentiment the need to know. Only certainty can stay 
jealousy. And regarding the terrible adventure which 
had been the real cause of the ruin, Anrtabella had no 
real certainty. From her wedding-day she had caught 
glimpses of incest prowling about her house, but did 
those signs that met her eye relate to a passion that was 
already old, extinct, exorcised? Or, on the other hand, 
had this monstrous love persisted even after her mar¬ 
riage? She did not know, and longed passionately to 
understand. Augusta now held a place in her thoughts 
which might have been surprising, if it were not for the 
fact that we always cling, with a tenacious anxiety almost 
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akin to tenderness, to anyone who holds the secret, be it 
even one of dread, which we crave to know. 

In all this confusion. Lady Byron had managed to find 
a confidante. One of Augusta’s intimate friends, Mrs. 
George Villiers, had asked her to support her sister-in- 
law against the current calumnies, whereupon Annabella 
had paid her a visit and told her the truth. Mrs. Vil¬ 
liers, a woman of high character, was at once stupefied 
and deeply interested. Augusta had always spoken to 
her of the separation and the current reports in a tone 
of such outraged innocence that she had difficulty at first 
in believing Lady Byron’s account. But once convinced, 
she was furious. Forgiveness might have been possible, 
she said, for a sorry and penitent Augusta, but this frivo¬ 
lous pride in wrongdoing was intolerable. These were 
exactly A nn abella’s feelings. Just as some men enjoy 
helping a friend in distress provided he gives not the 
faintest sign of pleasure or consolation, so these two 
women were ready to give a helping hand to the sinner 
—^provided always that she humbled herself. Byron too 
was a sinner, but at least he knew what sin was. Augusta 
seemed never to give it a thought. “I have always ob¬ 
served,” wrote Annabella, “the remarkable difEerence, 
that his [Lord Byron’s] feelings—distinct from practice 
—^were much more sensitive and correct on all moral 
questions than hers. She did not appear to think these 
transgressions of consequence.” 

Mrs. Villiers was at one with Lady Byron in believing 
that Augusta must be fed back from pride to penitence. 
Mrs. Leigh seemed to think it quite natural that friendly 
relations between herself and her sister-in-law should con¬ 
tinue for the world to see. It was important to make 
her feel that she was henceforth outside the pale. “My 
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dear Augusta,” Lady Byron wrote early in June, “be¬ 
fore your confinement I would not risk agitating you, 
but having the satisfaction of knowing you are rceov- 
ered, I will no longer conceal from yourself that there 
are reasons founded on such circumstances in your coa- 
duct, as (though thoroughly convinced they have existrill 
I am most anxious to bury in silence, which ifulispensaWy 
impose on me the duty of limiting my intercourse with 
you. . . 


With fond anxiety the two virtuous ladies wondered 
how their erring sister would react to this threat. “I 
think her first feeling,” Annahella opined, “will he terror 

^her second, pride—and under what influence she may 
reply I cannot conjecture. . . But Augu.sta's answer 
was one of humility. “'Fhc tide of public opinion h.M 
been so turned against my Brother that the Ira-^t ap- 
pearance of coolness on your part towards rne would 
injure me most seriously—and I am therefore fur the 
sake of my children compelled to accept from your com¬ 
passion the ‘limited intercourse’ which is all you can 
grant to one whom you pronounce no longer wiirthy of 
your esteem or affection 1” 

The next step towards completing this moral cure was 
to obtain from her, first, a confession of her fault, and 
t en, an undertaking never to sec Byron again. Letters 
accordingly passed to and fro between the sisters-in-Iaw, 
and httle by httic the weaker of the two began, willy- 
nilly, to drift into implicit avowals. She first of all 
admitted that guilty rclati<m.s luul existed before tlir 
marriage, but swore with all the accents of sincerity that 
after the marriage she had resisted.^ 7'lien the t}ucstio«. 


P ngf fremous fa«9, which my i» mi*. 
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ing became more detailed. Two people will sometimes 
agree to leave some grave and painful subject in pro¬ 
longed oblivion; but when at last they decide to lance 
the spiritual abscess, they often find a mingled pain and 
zest in the operation, and an uneasy pleasure in the joint 
study of the details which to both have been the core of 
so many solitary broodings. Annabella explained to 
Augusta how, on the day of the very first visit to Six 
Mile Bottom, everything seemed to rouse her suspicions, 
and Augusta very complacently dissected her own illu¬ 
sions and her foolish belief that Annabella was hood¬ 
winked. 

Sometimes the sinner had relapses. On July i8, 
i8i6, Mrs. Villiers told Lady Byron how she had seen 
Augusta on the previous evening, and how the whole of 
their conversation “turned on Gauzes and Sattins. . . . 
I thought her looking quite stout and well . . . and per¬ 
fectly cool and easy, having apparently nothing on her 
mind.” A little later, fortunately, she appeared to be 
preoccupied and dejected. But the good work was not 
yet completed. 

The danger was that Byron might resume his sway over 
her. He wanted her to rejoin him in Switzerland or 
Italy; and there was reason to believe that she was sorely 

alterable, I rely the more on your assertion of having never wronged me 
intentionally. . . 

Mrs, Leigh to Lady Byron: “The delusion to which I alluded was an 
entire unsuspicion—that you even suspected —that I caused or added to 
your nodsery. . . 

Lady Byron to Mrs. Leigh: “It seems to me that you dwell too much on 
the pain you occasioned me, and not enough on the irreparable injury you 
did him by the voluntary sacrifices (for, to principles and feelings like 
yours, they must have been entirely sacrifices) which you once made to 
his immediate indulgences. . , 

Lady Byron to Mrs. Villiers: “I have an answer—all that it ought to 
be or that I could desire.—^It thoroughly convinces me of her innocence 
in regard to all the period with which I was concerned. • . 
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tempted, all the more so because Colonel Leigh, deeper 
in ruin than ever, was quite capable of consenting to her 
departure. Her brother had only to speak his unhappi¬ 
ness and she was ready for any folly. In vain did Anna- 
bella describe the awful agonies of remorse which she had 
seen Byron going through. “I never witnessed,” replied 
Augusta, “anything like what you have, alas I and describe 
to have been his Agonies. ... If I did but know how to 
contribute to his ULTIMATE good! but Alas I I do 
not. ...” There were moments when Lady Byron 
would gladly have pinned on her sister-in-law’s breast the 
label “Heretic and Relapsed.” 

Finally, in August i8i6, she came up to stop in London 
in order to see Mrs. Leigh again. In preparation for this 
decisive cross-examination, she followed her usual custom 
of drawing up a catechetical memorandum: “Do you 
sorrow most for the sin or for the consequences?—for 
the offence towards God—or the injury towards your 
fellow-creatures? . . . Do you sufficiently feel that every 
thought associated with such sin, is sinful, that the heart 
may be criminal though the actions are innocent? . . 

During the first half of September the two women saw 
each other daily.^ These long conversations ended in 
Augusta’s surrender to a stronger personality, and she 
abdicated the ordering of her own soul in favour of 
Annabella promising for the future to show her all 

^Statement of Lady Byron: “Augusta made full confession of the 
previous connection any subsequent to my marriage being stoutiy 
denied. ... She acknowledged that the verses (7 speak not, I trace not, 

I breathe not thy name . . .’) were addressed to her. She told me that 
she had never felt any suspicions of my suspicions, except at the time, 
in the summer of 1815, when I evidently wished she would leave ut. . . ." 
Mrs. Vtlliers to Lady Byron: “I spoke very strongly of those lines to 
whether he still possessed many of her former letttri f# 
him? They alone would be proof positive*” 
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Byron’s letters and to reply to her brother only in a tone 
of coolness. Lady Byron did not insist on her abandoning 
all exchange of letters with him. “I should not advise 
you for his sake to restrict your correspondence further 
than by keeping always in view to rectify instead of 
soothing or indulging his feelings—^by avoiding therefore 
all phrases or marks, which may recall wrong ideas to his 
mind . . . and let me also warn you against the levity 
and nonsense which he likes for the worst reason, because 
it prevents him from reflecting seriously. . . Note 
the instinctive cleverness of woman! She was robbing 
Augusta of her one peculiar charm. . . . 

At Geneva the weather was turning cold and rainy. 
Byron was anxious to leave Switzerland. From Seche- 
ron, on the shore of the lake, English tourists were 
pointing their spy-glasses across to his balcony in the hope 
of catching a glimpse of a petticoat. He was sensitive, 
like all who have been persecuted, and felt that even into 
this far retreat he was being pursued by that hatred which 
had accompanied his departure. He wanted to cross the 
mountains, to reach the Adriatic, like a stag at bay taking 
to the water. 

Early in October he left Diodati with Hobhouse, to 
reach Milan by way of the Simplon. They were 
accompanied by the admirable Fletcher who delighted 
Hobhouse by his skill in transposing everything he saw 
into English imagery: the famous cataract of Pissevache 
reminded Fletcher of old Mr. Becher’s white wig. A 
team of six horses dragged Byron’s carriage to the top 
of the Simplon Pass; they passed through the successive 
• belts of pine trees, of barren rock, of eternal snow. 
Unable to find any wall at the summit on which to carve 
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their names, they wrote them on a piece of paper which 
they carefully concealed beneath a stone. Then, coming 
down again from the snow to the wilderness of rocks, 
and from there down to the pine trees, they descended at 
last into the valley of Domodossola, with its white church 
towers gleaming here and there on the vine-clad slopes. 

Fletcher was ordered to prepare carbines, daggers, and 
pistols, for the two Englishmen had been told it was a 
dangerous part of the country. Napoleon’s downfall had 
brought this hapless Italy back under foreign domination. 
The Holy Alliance, a “league of dynasties,” had made 
Lombardy into an Austrian kingdom which Mettcrnich, 
the Divine lieutenant, ruled through his police. Spies 
were everywhere; informers were paramount even within 
the family. Liberals and patriots banded together in 
secret societies, and at Milan Byron immediately found 
himself in touch with Italian liberal circles. lie had an 
introduction from Madame de Stael to Monsignor 
Ludovic de Breme, chaplain to the former King of Italy. 
Thanks to him Byron met the Marquis de Breme, 
who had been minister of the interior under Eugene de 
Beauharnais, and likewise Monti, the most famous living 
Italian poet, and the writer Silvio Pellico. He liked the 
country. The peasant women had lovely dark eyes. 
Every face was lit up by courage and love. 

He was delighted by the Ambrosian Library, where he 
was shown the relics of Lucrezia Borgia and Cardinal 
embo, a lock of her long, beautiful hair, and certain 
etters, so pretty and so loving that it makes one 
wretched not to have been born sooner to have at least 
seen her. And pray what do you think is one of her 
stgnatures?~^^hy this -f, a Cross—which she says ‘is to 
stand for her name, etc.’ Is not this amusing ? I suppose 
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you know that she was a famous beauty, and famous for 
the use she made of it; and that she was the love of this 
same Cardinal Bembo (besides a story about her papa 
Pope Alexander and her brother Caesar Borgia—^which, 
some people don’t believe—and others do)—and that 
after all she ended with being Duchess of Ferrara, and 
an excellent mother and wife; so good as to be quite an 
example.” 

In the Bremes’ box at the Scala, Hobhouse and Byron 
met a Frenchman, Monsieur de Beyle, a former official in 
the Imperial commissariate, who told them some astonish¬ 
ing stories. He told them that he had been Napoleon’s 
private secretary, and in attendance on the Emperor 
during the retreat from Moscow. “Napoleon had then 
completely lost his head,” said Beyle. “He used to sign 
his decrees with the name of ‘Pompey.’ ” Beyle had said 
to him: “Your Majesty has made a slip of the pen 
here,” and the Emperor looked at him with a horrible 
grimace saying, “Oh, yes. . . In the course of one day 
Beyle had seen eighty-four generals arrive at headquar¬ 
ters in tears, crying: “Oh, my division 1 ... Oh, my 

brigade I . . .” When the Emperor left, Beyle had taken 

duty with Murat, who sat weeping bitterly on his bed. 
And then Monsieur de Beyle spoke of Talleyrand, saying 
that a jury would have convicted him, and that from 
being cruel, Napoleon was not cruel enough. He also 
recounted how Madame Ney was at Milan, and how she 
had had her husband’s tomb engraved with the words 
“Thirty-five years of Renown—one day of Error. An 
astonishing fellow, this Monsieur de Beyle; he had always 
been present in person on the most remarkable occasions. 
“I have every reason to believe,” wrote Hobhouse, after 
making careful note of these precious anecdotes, “that 
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Beyle is a frusrwarthy |»rfw»«. . . . However, he hast 
cruel way ui tulkin^r. .nul looks, .uu! h, .i •iejHis.ilist” 

At Milan Byr«>ii atul Hohfiotise ran .n ro',-, fhc Isanless 
Poily-Dollv again. I le h.u! 4 qiiarfr! with an, oHiccr, .mil 
Bynin had tHwe more to intervene to s.ivr him. The 
little dtH*t**r was now a e.UHlidafe {‘or the |» 4 eit of jih^'sicun 
to the IVineess of Wales. ' 1 Mor thing,” Ilohlnnisc 
when he gave hij»> a letter <»f rn'ommrnihttton, “she muit 
he mad!” Bur I.uigi tfe Brme. less imjint than tiyt 
violent unutplnttw Hohhouse, was a hritrr judge nf the 
pu<»r doct«ir, and wrote to Madame de jstarl that une 
would sehlom find a more hotiest man than ^•o|»dori, w 
one tmn'e artless and sincere. 

Ott iiyrofi himself, langi de Breme added a judument 
whieli was all the more inlrresting as it < onfifuun! that 
of Sir Walter Scott; "l.ord Bjron is an altogrtlirr lov-jhle 
man. Whm an o|i|»ortnm'fy t^vtirrr.i of' shotting fm 
gootl will to Poliiiori, hr sri/ed it str,dghffora asdiv ,tfaf 
eagerly. Dare I tell yon this,’' I think tljco- airmen 
who . , may not .dway*. have .« Iwftr, fnjt yet arr 

ettiinendy humattr. l.ord Byron is gij'frd HOis a variety 
of <|ua!ittes for which it is qnkr natural tfsat tlunt whu 
are in touch with him, in hk own rounliy or ht% Umily 
circle, ilo not give him ua-.lit, hr j.* in othm 

whicii are eusfom.ully fjrld r'.-.enti,il. , . , Wr I^ht let 
him feel how- remote we ujt froj»j ;dl the M|OH;o;!'i tlut 
haw been formed' regardnsg himself, and tfut a. drjirndi 
entirely m him to form one for m,. So kerolv ur Im 
works ndished hy those of hi, friends who kmov 
that, without ever mrntioijing it. w,^ arr rtidlrs.ly dmwisiK 
him our private .idmiration. .md this result, m 4 mattMl 
atul hahitual h.md of imdersianding whM, Iravrs him 
perfectly at lus rase amid ihk society ,%kh whi.h I Iuit 
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surrcHitukHl hstju” 'Huwe who Ciin console tortured souls 
have their rewaril: they are aU«ie in understanding them. 

Bynm’s Italian friends showed him all the sights of 
Milan. I le iieard the echo of Sim<*netta ami viewed the 
Duomu hy nutonlight. Mtnisieur de Beyle noted the 
astounding impression made on Byrttn hy a paiiiting of 
Danicli Crespi's, representing a canoti lying in a coffin in 
the midtile t>f a ehureh while tfie burial service was sung 
over him. atnl suddeidv lifting the pall ainl emerging from 
the coffin with the r\elam.ition—i am damned hy a just 
judgrnent!’* Bvr<»n could not he torjj away from this 
picture. IL' was moved even to tears, atui his com¬ 
panions, respectful of genius, silently mounted their 
horses again ami roile <»ff t«» await him a mile or so away. 

At last, on November 4, Bynui ami Hohhouse set off 
for Venice. 1 ’hev passrtl through Brescia, and through 
Verona, where Byrott eni«»yed recapturing the memory of 
fuliet, iitid through Vicen/a; and tlien one night, asleep in 
a gtnuiolu hejieath a darkling sky, they suddenly woke 
amiti the lights <.f Venice. The eehc» of the oars told them 
that they were under a bridge. ** I he Rialto I cried their 
g(mdolirr. A few minutes later they were disembarking 
at the ! Idtel tie la Hramie Bretagne, cm the (I’rand Canal, 
ami were being slunvii up a lortlly staircase intt) giUled 
apartments hung with painteil silks. 
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XXVIII 

“A FAIRY CITY OF THE HEART . . 
1816-1818 


A COUPLE of weeks later Byron was writing to 
Murray: “Venice pleases me as much as I ex¬ 
pected, and I expected much. It is one of those 
places which I know before I see them, and has always 
haunted me the most after the East. I like the gloomy 
gaiety of their gondolas, and the silence of their canals. 
I do not even dislike the evident decay of the city, though 
I regret the singularity of its vanished costume; however, 
there is much still left; the Carnival, too, is coming.” 
And to Tom Moore: “It is my intention to remain at 
Venice during the Winter, probably as it has always been 
(next to the East) the greenest island of my imagination. 
It has not disappointed me. ... I have been familiar 
with ruins too long to dislike desolation.” 

He enjoyed the Venetian dialect, and the ochreous 
colouring of the Venetian houses, the sonorous names 
and the pink marbles of the Palazzi, and the funereal 
beauty of the black gondolas. At every turn in this city 
of the Merchant and the Moor, of Portia and Desde- 
mona, he could in fancy encounter the ghost of Shake- 
speare. And his lameness seemed a lessened evil in a city 
where the slow gliding of the gondolas took the place of 

trro 1 ixiM /VI * 


xne Venetian Republic existed no longer; the winged 
hons of St Mark’s guarded neither Doge nor Council of 
len, the Bucentaur had been burnt by the French; and 
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at Milan, an Austrian governor ruled as representative 
of Metternich. But the city remained a place of indul¬ 
gence and gaiety. The cafes on the Square of St. Mark’s 
were crowded, and Venice had eight theatres—more than 
either London or Paris could boast. The Italian society 
met at conversazioni, the most brilliant of which was that 
of the Countess Albrizzi, whom the Venetians called “the 
Italian Madame de Stael,” and who lost no time in being 
presented to “the leading poet of England.” A few 
gentlemen and some ladies were sipping water in a small 
room. Hobhouse judged this conversazione a poor imita¬ 
tion of the salon at Coppet, but the lady struck him as an 
agreeable person. 

On December 4 the two friends parted company, 
Hobhouse leaving for Rome while Byron stayed on in 
Venice. He had there found a lodging and a mistress 
at one and the same time, under the roof of a certain 
Signor Scgati. This man was a cloth-merchant who 
owned a shop in the Frezzeria, the long narrow street 
adjacent to St. Mark’s. It bore the sign of “The Horn” 
—aiul very soon his apprentices were able to add the 
qualification “I'inglish,” for although Segati’s trade lan¬ 
guished, his wife was young and pretty. Besides, she sang 
marvellously well, and by favour of her voice the Segatis 
were received by the Venetian aristocracy. Marianna 
Segati contrived to give Byron, so ingenuous under his 
roue’s mask, the illusion that he was her first lover. She 
ha<l the name in Venice of being greedy and easy, but he 
was enchanted by her. He had loved her from the first 
week of his stay, he wrote, and continued to do so because 
she was amiable and pretty—“not two-and-twenty, with 
great black, Eastern eyes, and a variety of subsidiary 
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charms, etc., etc.”—^because he was diverted by her 
Venetian dialect, because she was artless, and because he 
could see her and make love to her at any time, which 
suited his temperament. 

At heart he loved her, in his half-sentimental, half- 
scornful way, as he loved a faithful dog, or a liorse, or 
a song of Tom Moore’s. She was a nice submissive 
animal, gay when he wanted, silent if he were sad; and 
with her beside him he grew slowly calmer. 'Fhe Alps, 
the writing of Manfred, and the novelty of Italy, hatl 
united to still that inner seething into which, hack at 
Diodati, he had hardly dared to peer. If he had not 
ceased to suffer, he at least had made an end of enjoying 
his suffering; and that was a great step forward, 'fhe 
chattering of this foreigner in her “bastard I.atin” was 
a useful stupefiant. And for tiring his limbs, a sound 
remedy against the passions, he had procured four fu)rses 
from the Austrian commandant of a fort and took daily 
gallops on the Lido, along the narrow strip of land, with 
the Adriatic waves plashing the fetlocks of his mount. 

Daily, too, he moored his gondola outside the Armen¬ 
ian convent, where he had made friends with the fathers, 
and took pleasure in visiting them in that islet of theirs 
planted with cypresses, oranges and Judas trees. Cross¬ 
ing their flowery cloister, he entered a room all covered 
with sacred images, where he helped Father Pascal 
Aucher in the composition of an Knglish-Armenian 
grammar. He admired the olive complexion of the 
father, and the long black beard that gave him the air of 
a high-priest in the temple of Solomon. Armenian was a 
stiff language, but its very difficulty was an attraction 
to Byron. I found that my mind wanted something 
craggy to break upon: and this—as the most difficult 
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thing I could discover here for an amusement—^I have 
chosen, to torture me into attention.” 

He was asked how long he would be staying in Venice, 
and replied that Marianna and the Armenian alphabet 
“would probably carry him through the winter.” He 
was glad to converse with the fathers, and felt a certain 
envy of their solitude, their withdrawal, their peace of 
mind. Father Aucher described Armenia to him, and 
declared that all biblical authority pointed to its having 
been the site of the Earthly Paradise. Heaven knew 
where Byron had been seeking that! Had he found it 
at last—in Venice? Sometimes he thought so. The 
gondola, the morning gallop, the Armenian lessons, and 
Marianna’s embraces, were all keeping the great enemy, 
Boredom, at safe distance. For the evening there were 
the salons. The Venetians were already viewing him as 
an accepted ornament of their city; and, thanks to the 
Divine Comedy and young Nicolo Giraud of Athens, he 
spoke Italian fairly well. 

IVe taught me other tongues, and in strange eyes 

Have made me not a stranger. . . . 

Just as in Greece, years ago, he was escaping his native 
conformity by being uprooted from his own soil; and 
safe from English onlookers he was sometimes able to 
forget the English law that lived in his heart. If I 
could but remain as I now am,” he wrote to Kinnaird, 
“I should not merely be happy, but contented, which in 
my mind is the strangest, and most difficult attainment 
of the two—for anyone who will hazard enough may 
have moments of happiness. I have books a decent 
establishment—a fine country—a language which I prefer 
—most of the amusements and conveniences of life—as 
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much of society as I choose to take—and a handsome 
woman, who is not a bore—and does not annoy me with 
looking like a fool, setting up for a sage. Life has little 
left for my curiosity; there are few things in it of which 
I have not had a sight, and a share—it would be silly to 
quarrel with my luck because it did not last—and even 
that was partly my own fault. If the present does—I 
should fall out with the past; and if I could but manage 
to arrange my pecuniary concerns in England . . . you 
might consider me as posthumous, for I would nev'er will¬ 
ingly dwell in the ‘tight little Island.’ ” 

Carnival came round, the great season in Venice, the 
time of routs and mysteries, the time less liked by hus¬ 
bands than by lovers, the time when women, before their 
Lenten devotions, laid in store of matter for penitence. 
Byron was beginning to know something of the.se dark¬ 
eyed women of Venice. They all had at least one 
amoroso apiece; those who had but one were regarded as 
virtuous, and changed him at the Carnival sea.son. 
Marianna Segati, content with her Englishman, was alone 
in thinking only of keeping hers. 

Brightly coloured costumes—Turkish, Jewish, Greek 
and Roman—gleamed in the dark coffins of the gondolas, 
^d Byron surrendered to the dancing rhythm of the life. 

His letters to Tom Moore twanged like the Venetian 
guitars: 

What are you doing now, 

Oh Thomas Moore ? 

What are you doing now, 

Oh Thomas Moore? 

Sighing or suing now, 

Rhyming or wooing now, 

Billing or cooing now, 

Which, Thomas Moore ? 
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But the Carnival’s coming, 

Oh Thomas Moore! 

The Carnival’s coming, 

Oh Thomas Moore! 

Masking and humming, 

Fifing and drumming, 

Guitarring and strumming. 

Oh Thomas Moore! 

From the dark streets rose the sounds of singing and 
kissing, right on till davsm. All night long Marianna and 
Byron wandered through the city, whilst the Merchant 
of Venice slept on at the sign of the “English Horn.” 
For a few days this was delightful, but then the nocturnal 
life tired Byron. His health was giving way. The fever 
of those stagnant waters, perhaps? A touch of malaria, 
like that which nearly killed him at Patras? Or old age 
already? He had just passed the turning-point of 
twenty-nine; “the sword outwears its sheath,” he sang; 
and to Marianna he addressed those tired and lovely 
lines: 


So, we’ll go no more a-roving 
So late into the night, 

Though the heart be still as loving, 

And the moon be still as bright. 

For the sword outwears its sheath, 

And the soul wears out the breast. 

And the heart must pause to breathe. 

And love itself have rest. 

Though the night was made for loving, 

And the day returns too soon. 

Yet we’ll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 

He spent the Lenten season in bed, rather ill, and in 
his feverish broodings the pictures of the past again be- 
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came dangerously vivid. What was happening to 
Augusta? He could not understand a word of this de¬ 
vout new jargon of hers. “I have received all your letters 
I believe, which are full of woes, as usual, megrims and 
mysteries; but my sympathies remain in suspense, for, for 
the life of me I can’t make out whether your disorder is 
a broken heart or the earache—or whether it is you who 
have been ill or the children—or what your melancholy 
and mysterious apprehensions tend to, or refer to, whether 
to Caroline Lamb’s novels—Mrs. Clermont’s evidence— 
Lady Byron’s magnanimity—or any other piece of im¬ 
posture; I know nothing of what you are in the doldrums 
about at present. I should think that all that can affect 
yoM must have been over long ago; and as for me, leave 
me to take care of myself. . . .” Again, a fortnight later; 
“I repeat to you again and again—that it would be much 
better at once to explain your mysteries—than to go on 
with this absurd obscure hinting mode of writing. What 
do you mean? What is there known? or can he known? 
which you and I do not know much better? and what con¬ 
cealment can you have from me? / never shrank—and it 
was on your account principally that I gave way at all— 
for I thought they would endeavour to drag you into it 

although they had no business with anything previous 
to my marriage with that infernal fiend, whose destruc¬ 
tion I shall yet see. . . This letter was sent on to 
Lady Byron, with Augusta’s comment: “a more melan¬ 
choly one I can’t imagine—such anger and hatred and 
bitterness to all only fit for the fire——in short, it’s plain 
to me that he is angry with himself, poor fellow!” 

During his illness he had finished the third act of 
Manfred. It was rather a skimped act, for Byron had 
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not Goethe’s gift for handling the supernatural in vast 
blocks; but doctrinally it was interesting. It showed 
Manfred face to face with Death. An Abbot was trying 
to reconcile him with himself, and the scene was perhaps 
an echo of Byron’s conversations with the Armenian 
fathers. The Catholic priest ofiered penitence and 
pardon— 


My son! I do not speak of punishment, 

But penitence and pardon;—^with thyself 
The choice of such remains—and for the last, 

Our institutions and our strong belief 
Have given me power to smooth the path from sin 
To higher hope and better thoughts; the first 
I leave to Heaven—‘‘Vengeance is mine alone! 

So saith the Lord, and with all humbleness 
His servant echoes back the awful word. 

But Manfred answered him: 

Old man! there is no power in holy men, 

Nor charm in prayer—^nor purifying form 
Of penitence—nor outward look—nor fast— 

Nor agony—^nor, greater than all these, 

The innate tortures of that deep despair, 

Which is remorse without the fear of hell, 

But all in all sufficient to itself 

Would make a hell of heaven—can exorcise 

From out the unbounded spirit, the quick sense 

Of its own sins, wrongs, sufferance, and revenge 

Upon itself: there is no future pang 

Can deal that justice on the self-condemn’d 

He deals on his own soul. 

In the closing scene the Demons sent from Hell sought 
to drag Manfred back with them. But he routed them: 

Back to thy hell! 

Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel; 

Thou never shalt possess me, that I know: 
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What I have done is done: I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain from thine: 

The mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts— 

Is its ovra origin of ill and end— 

And its own place and time—its innate sense, 

When stripped of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things without; 

But is absorbed in sufferance or in joy, 

Born from the knowledge of its own desert. 

Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt me; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey— 

But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter,—Back, ye baffled fiends I 
The hand of death is on me—^but not yours! 

^hns, under Shelley’s impetus to metaphysical reflec¬ 
tion, Byron was striving for the first time to reconcile 
his invincible sense of sin with that sceptical philosophy 
which rejected the orthodox notions of Hell and Punish¬ 
ment And by a wonderfully Byronic solution, he con¬ 
trived to, turn himself, and himself alone, into the centre 
and the whole of the system. Byron alone had been 
Byron’s tempter. Byron alone would chastise Byron in 
Byron. Byron alone, Byron’s destroyer, would be the 
Byron In the world to come. Hell exists—but not the 
childish Hell of Mary Gray. Hell exists—but it is 
within us, and the living plunge into it themselves. 

“Old man! ’tis not so difficult to die”—tho,se were 
Manfred’s last words to the Abbot; and in them, as 
Byron wrote to Augusta, lay the whole moral of the poem. 
Not all men are afraid of death. Some fear it because 
they love this life, others because they dread a future 
life. But human existence is a stern struggle, and there 
are some beings, conscious of an inner battle which can 
never be decided, to whom death appears as a welcome 
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repose. Of these Byron was one. Too brave to flee 
from life, but too weary to be afraid at the end, he kept 
death ever in his thoughts, even in the midst of the 
unwonted carnival. Along the painted friezes of his 
Venetian retreat, as once over the grey walls of New- 
stead, there flitted a Dance of Death. 

That third act cost him many pangs to write. A first 
version forwarded to Murray struck his friends as weak, 
and he rchishioned it. In the end the drama was pub¬ 
lished in I'inglaiul in June 1817. Its appearance boded 
no good for Augusta, who, in the eyes of the public, was 
unmistakably denounced by Manfred’s love for Astarte. 
“No avowal can be more complete,” wrote Mrs. Villlers. 
“It is too barefaced for her friends to attempt to deny 
the allusion. . . . Did you see the newspaper called The 
Day and New Times of June 23? There Is a long 
critique on Manfred ably done, I think, but the allusions 
to Augusta dreadfully clear.” As for the last-named, she 
was completely tameil, and wrote to Annabella, asking 
what she ought to say regarding Manfred if she were 
<luestioned about it. “You can only speak of Manfred," 
wrote Lady Byron, “with the most decided expressions of 
your disapprobation.” 

In the spring, when Byron’s health was on the mend, 
the doctors advised a change of air; a healthier climate 
would rid him of his fevers. Hobhouse, who had been 
arclnrologising in Rome for five months past, summoned 
his friend. Byron hesitated. It was childish, perhaps, 
but the idea of parting from Marianna made him quite 
“Carolinish.” She had nursed him well during his illness. 
I le had not been absolutely faithful to her, but he had 
become attached to her. He had only to love a woman 
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to be seized with a ludicrous hope of disclosing a beautiful 
soul in her. At the moment it was Marianna Segati’s 
turn, and this indulgent wife of a Venetian draper, was 
unexpectedly becoming an incarnation of the beau hh'al. 

However, a journey to Rome would be an opportunity 
for adding a fourth Canto to Childe Harold, and he de¬ 
cided to obey the doctors. He passed through Ferrara, 
where he wrote The Lament of Tasso and saw tiie tomb 
of Ariosto, and through Florence, where he noted that 
one of the women in a painting of the Massacre of the 
Innocents was remarkably like Lady Ponsonby. (lake 
Fletcher, he was for ever finding Englisli likenesses.) 
Then, on the road to Rome, he passed close to Lake 
Trasimene. In his childhood the minister Paterson had 
described to him the ground there covered with corpses, 
the stream running red with the blood of Romans and 
Carthaginians. The peasants showed him that stream: 
it was still called the Sanguinetto. The lake was like “a 
sheet of silver,” and the peaceful scene was framed by 
well-tilled fields and clumps of trees. 

In Rome, as always, he lived on two planes—the 
Byron plane, and the Childe Harold plane. On the 
former, he rode frequently, revised that confoumled third 
zctoi Manfred which Murray’s circle persistently refused 
to approve, and wrote to Moore: “Of Rome I saw 
nothing; it is quite indescribable and the Guide-book is as 
good as any other. I dined yesterday with Lord Lans- 
downe . . . but there are few English here at present. 

- . . I have been on, horseback most of the day, all (.lays 
since my arrival, and have taken it as I did Constan¬ 
tinople. But Rome is the elder sister, and the finer. . . . 
As for the Coliseum, Pantheon, St. Peter’s, the Vatican, 

atine, etc., etc. as I said, vide Guide-book. They are 
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quite inconceivable, and must he seen. The Apollo Bel¬ 
vedere is the image of Lady Adelaide Forbes—I think I 
never saw such a likeness. I have seen the Pope alive, and 
a cardinal dead,—^both of whom looked very well indeed. 

. . . Here is Hobhouse, just come in, and my horses at 
the door; so that I must mount and take the field in the 
Campus Martius. . . 

The sculptor Thorwaldsen, for whom he posed at the 
recommendation of the Countess Albrizzi, had the privi¬ 
lege of catching the transition from Byron to Childe 
Harold. Seated in the artist’s studio, Byron put on an 
expression quite different from his usual one. “Will you 
not sit still?” said Thorwaldsen, “you need not assume 
that look.”—“That is my expression,” said Byron.— 
“Indeed?” said the sculptor, and portrayed Byron as he 
himself saw him. When the bust was finished, Byron 
complained that it was not at all like him: “my expression 
is more unhappy,” he maintained. 

For Childe Harold’s contemplations, Rome was the 
perfect setting. Nowhere in the world could there be a 
richer store of Byronic themes. Grandeur and decadence, 
ruin and beauty—the sublime commonplaces rose up at 
every turning. . . . He meditated upon the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella: 

But who was she, the lady of the dead, 

Tomb’d in a palace? Was she chaste and fair? 

Worthy a king’s—or more—a Romans bed? 

What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear? 

• • • • 

Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others? such have been 
Even in olden time, Rome’s annals say. 

Was she a matron of Cornelia’s mien. 

Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful queen, 
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Profuse of joy—or ’gainst it did she war, 

Inveterate in virtue? 

* • • • 

Perchance she died in youth: it may be, bow’d 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weigh’d upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o’er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eyes, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites—early death; yet shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like red. 

Perchance she died in age—^surviving all, 

Charms, kindred, children—^with the silver grey 
On her long tresses. . . . 

CHc had so sensuous a taste for death that his heart 
mdted for this dead in cognita. . . 3 

And then upon the Palatine he dreamed again, whilst 
the night-birds hooted to each other amid the ivy-clad 
ruins of what once had been the palace of the Emperors: 

There is the moral of all human tales, 

’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 

First Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails. 

Wealth, vice, corruption—^barbarism at last. 

And History, with all her volumes vast. 

Hath but one page,—’tis better written here, 

Where gorgeous Tyranny hath thus amass’d 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, 

Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask. . . . 

Rhetorical? Certainly—^but rhetoric has its uses. . . . 
There was one clear moonlight night In the Coliseum, 
when the stars quivered up through those arches fringed 
with wild flowers, and standing In that magic circle 
haunted by the great dead, he invoked Nemesis, his fa¬ 
vourite goddess, and avenging Time against all who had 
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made him suffer, against his ‘‘moral Clytemnestra/^ 
against the revilers of his exile: 

And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis! 

Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long— 

Thou, who didst call the Furies from the abyss. 

And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution—^just. 

Had it but been from hands less near—in this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust! 

Dost thou not hear my heart ?—^Awake! thou shalt and must. 

The fourth Canto of Chtlde Harold was not yet writ¬ 
ten; but Byron had the material, and now he could go. 
Hobhouse was going to stay at Naples, and would gladly 
have taken him on there; but Byron was unhappy at being 
so far from Marianna. He wrote to her to come and 
meet him, and returned with her to Venice. 

It was the hot season. Byron was afraid of the fever. 
He rented for the summer a villa at La Mira, on the 
Brenta, some distance out of Venice; and there, with the 
well-paid consent of the draper, Marianna came to stay 
with him. The villa had formerly been a convent, the 
chapel of which had disappeared. Under one pointed 
arch there was a stone let into the wall bearing this 
inscription: 


HIC SAEPE LICEBIT 
NUNC VETERUM LIBRIS 
NUNC SOMNO ET INCERTIBUS HORIS 
DUCERE SOLLICITAE 
lUCUNDA OBLIVIA VITAE. 

The neighbours were not troublesome. Opposite there 
lived a Mexican marquis, ninety years old, and on one 
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side a Frenchman who had known Voltaire. The Brenta 
mirrored the loveliest sunsets in the world. 1 lobhouse 
came to rejoin Byron after returning from Naples, and 
together they passed industrious days. It was a strange 
life, noted Hobhouse, very calm and comfortable: “I saw 
my friend well and in good spirits. . - . Byron talked to 
me about family affairs to-night. He does not care about 
his wife now—that is certain.” Byron was WTiting the 
fourth Canto of Childe Harold; Hobhouse, precise and 
erudite, was boring him with scholarly topography, and 
compiling his Notes in Illustration of Canto IF of Childe 
Harold. Frequently they crossed the lagoon to go riding 
on the Lido, and Hobhouse in his turn enjoyed the match¬ 
less joy of these gallops along the breaking waves. “Went 
with Byron to Lido. Lovely day. Recollect the glee 
inspired by galloping along the beach. A light hrcc/.e. 
Byron told me Lady Byron thought he did not like rnc. 
At another time said I had no principle, because Byron 
used to say I should laugh at some fine sayings of hers. 
Poor, dear, contradictory thing.” And thus pa.sscd five 
perfect months. 

On January 2, his wedding anniversary (lie at¬ 
tached great importance to the date), he dedicatcHl the 
fourth Canto of Childe Harold to “John Hobhouse, Fsq., 
A.M., F.R.S.,— . . . one whom I have known long and 
accompanied far, whom I have found wakeful over iny 
sickness and kind in my sorrow, glad in my prosperity and 
firm in my adversity, true in counsel and trusty in peril— 
to a friend often tried and never found wanting.” Never¬ 
theless, this last Canto of Childe Harold had not gained 
y its being written under the immediate patronage of 
John Hobhouse, Esq., A.M., F.R.S. 7 ’he third, with 
bhelley as its inspirer, had been more poetical But it 
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had great beauties: a bewitching picture of Venice, a 
heart-felt remembrance of England, some profound and 
melancholy stanzas on the subjectivity of love; 

C) Ijove! no habitant of earth thou art— 

An unseen seraph, we believe in thee,— 

A faith wliose martyrs arc the broken heart, 

But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see, 

Hie naked eye, thy form, as it should be; 

Hie mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 

Even with its own desirinj^ phantasy, 

And to a thou|*:ht such shape and image given, 

As haunts the uiuiuenchM soul*—parch’d—wearied 
—"Wrung~and riven. 

Of its own luniuty is the mind diseased, 

And fevers into false creationwhere, 

Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seized? 

In him alone. Can Nature show so fair? 

WIu*re are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 

"^Fhe unreacldd Paradise of our despair, 

Which o’er«informs the pencil and the pen, 

And overpowers die page where it would bloom 
again ? 

Anti what was true of love was true also of ambition. 
Ilumun desires did not always accord with the nature of 
things. . . . We long for perfection, yet bear all the 
while the indelible stigmata of sin. We dream great 
deeds, and are victims of petty cowardice. Byron him¬ 
self, alas, hud experienced how far mean perfidies can 
go towards spoiling a life that should have been one of 
beautyi 


But I have lived, and have not lived in vain: 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
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Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire; 

Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 

Like the remembered tone of a mute lyre, 

Shall on their soften’d spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love# 

A Promethean stanza, prophetic and full of just pride# 
Faced with this poverty of things human, what could one 
do? Nothing, save to give the power of reason sway 
over this mediocrity of condition, and seek in Nature the 
happiness which society makes impossible. He rounded 
off the Canto with a description of the one faithful friend 
—the sea: 

And I have loved thee,®Ocean! and my Joy 
\ Of youthful sports was on breast to be 
Bornefiike thy bubbles, onward A from a boy ^ 

I wanton’d with thy breakers-}— they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a plea|hig fear, 

For I wasl'as it wereja child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billowriar and near, 

And laid my l^d upon thy name—as I do here* || 

Thus was Childe Harold completed. But it was not 
the only work of those five months at La Mira. L<jrd 
Kinnaird, brother of Douglas, had come to Venice, atul 
brought Byron a new poem by John Hookham h'rere, a 
light satire imitated from the Italian poets, and in partic¬ 
ular from Pulci. It delighted Byron, and he began a 
Venetian tale in the same manner, which he called Beppa. 
The tone suited his new frame of mind. It wa.s good- 
umoured, and it was cynical, even regarding its own 
lines; whenever a stanza began to soar into the lyrical, 
the hand of the ironic bird-catcher pulled it back. . . . 
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England! with all thy faults I love thee still, 

I said at Calais, and have not forgot it; 

I like to speak and lucubrate my fill; 

I like the government (but that is not it) ; 

I like tile freedom of the press and quill; 

I like the Habeas Corpus (when weVe got it); 

I like a parliamentary debate, 

Particularly when 'tis not too late; 

I like the taxes, when they^re not too many; 

I like a seacoal fire, when not too dear; 

I like a beefsteak, too, as well as any; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer; 

I like the weatht‘r, when it is not rainy, 
lliat is, 1 like two months of every year, 

And so Cfod save tlie Regent, Church, and King! 

Whicli means that I like all and everything. 

Our standing army, and disbanded seamen, 

P(H)rls rate, Rcdorm, my own, the nation’s debt, 

Our litth* riots just to show we arc free men, 

Our trilling bankruptcies in the Ga 2 ;ette, 

Our cloudy climate, and our chilly women, 

All these I can forgive, and those forget, 

And greatly venerate our recent glories, 

And wish they were not owing to the Tories. 

Some time later, a young Frenchman, Alfred de Mus- 
set, wus to catch that tone from Byron, as Byron had 
cauffht it from the Italians. 

1 lis love for the Signora Segati did not last so long as 
the sojourn ut l/a Mira; and it was Marianna’s fault. 
She could not hide her greed. She sold the diamonds her 
lover had given her. I le knew it, bought them back, and 
gave her them again—not without twitting her on this 
romantic fondness for his gifts. The marito Segati, 
whose honour gave him periodic twinges, was decidedly 
too expensive that winter. And as the final touch to make 
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this liaison just like an unhappy marriage, Marianna 
showed symptoms of jealousy. 

Byron was slipping away from her. During one of 
their rides along the Brenta, Hobhouse and he hud no> 
ticed two magnificent girls in a group of country-folk. 
Byron proposed a rendezvous to one of them, Margarita 
Cogni. She replied that she was quite ready to love him, 
as she was married and all married women did so, but 
that her husband, a baker, was a man of some ferocity. 
Byron dubbed this baker’s wife “La Fornarina,” anti con¬ 
quered her by force of sequins. She was twenty-two, and 
could neither read nor write. He had never before come 
across a woman so primitive; and he liked her for being 
so. 

But the gossips of La Mira told tales to Marianna, of 
how Byron’s horse had been heard neighing out hi tlie 
country, late at night. The reigning sultana grew anx¬ 
ious, hunted out her rustic rival, and insulted her tti her 
face. Margarita threw back the white kerchief which 
she wore on her brow, and answered: “You arc not his 
wife. I am not his wife. You are his donna, uiul 1 am 
his donna. Your husband’s a cuckold, and so is mine. 
So what right have you to reproach me?" After wltich 
neat little speech she departed, leaving Signora Scgati 
to her own thoughts. When the latter tried to c<jmplain 
to Byron, she realised that she was beaten. 

In the course of January i8i8 Hobhouse had to re¬ 
turn to England and on the eve of his departure the two 
friends gave a fete worthy of eighteenth-century Venice. 

o go over to the Lido they engaged two singers, who 
sat one at the prow and the other at the stern of the 
oat and leaving the Piazetta, sang fragments of lasso, 
he Death of Clortnda, and the Palace of Armida, just 
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like the gondoliers of the past. On retiring, Hobhouse 
felt melancholy, as he always did on parting with this 
strange and fascinating personality, and wrote in his 
journal: “Passed the evening with Byron, who put the 
last hand to his Childe Harold, and took leave of my 
dear friend, for so I think him, at twelve o’clock. A 
little before his going he told me he was originally a man 
of a great deal of feeling, but it had been absorbed. I 
believe the first part of what he said literally. God bless 
him!” 

With Hobhouse there disappeared once more the 
Onlooker, and Byron was left in dangerous independence. 
The period which followed was that of his most extreme 
debauchery, and the causes of his moral confusion are 
fairly dear. 

There was first of all the weak restraining-power of a 
foreign society, whose judgments were indifferent to him. 
In this land of easy morals, far from the one human pack 
of which he felt himself really a responsible member, he 
reverted to the status of a solitary animal, with no aim 
beyond the satisfying of its desires. His last remaining 
English friend was the Consul, Richard Hoppner, a son 
of the painter, a clever little man who had married a 
charming Swiss. But the Hoppners, proud of being Lord 
Byron’s familiars, dared not tell him the truth, and they 
did not take the place of Hobhouse. 

Secondly, there was the fact of Marianna’s reign being 
over. He still lived at the Segatis’ house in the Frezzeria, 
but his admiration for Margarita Cogni was rising. He 
described her to Moore: “a Venetian girl, with large 
black eyes, a face like Faustina’s, and the figure of Juno 
—tall and energetic as a pythoness, with eyes flashing, 
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and her dark hair streaming in the moonlight—one of 
these women who may be made anything. I am sure if 
I put a poniard in the hand of this one, she would plunge 
it where I told her,—and into me, if I offended her. I 
like this kind of animal, and am sure that I should have 
preferred Medea to any woman that ever breathed.” 

He liked that kind of animal, but he was not faithful 
to it. The gentle, shy woman, with the eyes of a gazelle, 

always held him more firmly, always made him more 
happy. 

A third cause was the high purchasing-power of his 
English income on the markets of Venetian vice. At a 
thousand guineas the Canto, his poems would have sufficed 
to keep him, but on top of that he had Annabella’s an¬ 
nual £500, and Newstead had recently been sold for the 
large sum of £94,500 to an old Harrow friend, Major 
Wildman (“Tom Wildman on my left hand, Long on my 
right ...”). So Byron’s account with his friend and 
banker, Douglas Kinnaird, had now a credit balance. 

One curious trait, inherited from Catherine Gordon, 
showed itself now that he had money. He became mi¬ 
serly—not meanly so, and still remaining open-handed— 
but niggardly in his mother’s way. She had been capable 
of giving to her husband, and then to her son, almost 
everything she had, and yet could torment herself over 
some outlay of a few shillings. There Byron resembled 
her. He had always had a taste, hereditary perhaps, for 
a kind of elementary asceticism. He liked to know that 
his food was only costing him a few crowns, to cut down 
his housekeeping bills, to check Fletcher’s accounts 
minutely. With the savings thus gained he filled a 

money-box, and enjoyed the sight of the golden coins 
accumulating. 
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Over his love affairs he was no haggler. He now knew 
the resources of Venice thoroughly. Having almost for¬ 
saken the literary salon of the Countess Albrizzi, he was 
now Iroqucnting the Countess Benzoni’s who received a 
somewhat freer circle. But he chiefly sought out women 
of the people. “It is a very good place for women,” he 
wrote to Rogers. “I like their dialect and their manner 
very much. 'Fhere is a naivete about them which is very 
winning, and the romance of the place is a mighty ad¬ 
junct; tile he! santjne is, not however now amongst the 
dame t)r higher orders, but under i fazzioli, or kerchiefs, 
a white kind of veil which the lower orders wear upon 
their heads.” He admired these vigorous women, fit 
mothers for gladiators, as he said, and saw a great num¬ 
ber of them. I le received them in a very discreet casino, 
for these encounters Inul to be concealed from Margarita 
Cogni, who wouUl probably have disfigured her rivals. 
I'hc Venetians used to declare that he entertained as 
many a.s nine Muses in this casino. But that was doubt¬ 
less legendary: when Dante was exiled to Ravenna, did 
not the passers-by point to the poet’s beard and see it 
singed by the llames of Hell? 

On April iSt8 came news of the death of Lady Mel¬ 
bourne. “I'he time is past,” he wrote to Murray, “in 
which I could feel for the dead—or I should feel for the 
death of Lady Melbourne, the best and kindest and 
ablest female I ever knew—old or young. But I have 
‘suppecl full of horrors,’ and events of this kind leave 
only a kind of numbness worse than pain—like a violent 
bl(»w on the elbow or on the head. There is one link less 
between England and myself.” 

Another death which powerfully impressed him, and 
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confirmed his belief in Destiny was that of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Lady Byron’s legal adviser, and one of the 
prime movers in the separation. In the magic circle of 
the Coliseum, Byron had invoked the vengeance of Nem¬ 
esis upon all those who had acted against him in this af- 
fair. And now he wrote to Lady Byron: “Sir Samuel 
Romilly has cut his throat for the loss of his wife. It 
is now nearly three years since he became . . . the advo¬ 
cate of the measures and the Approver of the proceed¬ 
ings, which deprived me of mine. . . - This Man little 
thought, when he was lacerating my heart according to 
law, while he was poisoning my life at its sources, aiding 
and abetting in the blighting, branding, and exile that was 
to be the result of his counsels . . . that in less than 
thirty-six moons—in the pride of his triumph as the high¬ 
est candidate for the representation of the Sister-city 
of the mightiest of Capitals—in the fullness of his pro¬ 
fessional career—in the greenness of a healthy old age—— 
in the radiance of fame and the complacency of self- 
earned riches that a domestic affliction would lay him 
in the earth, with the meanest of malefactors, in a cross¬ 
road with the stake in his body, if the verdict of insanity 
did not redeem his ashes from the sentence of the laws 
he had lived upon by interpreting or misinterpreting, and 
led in violating. ... It was not in vain that I invoked 

emesis in the midnight of Rome from the awfullcst of 
her ruins. 

''"Fronr^gland came occasional letters from the Shel- 
eys. The Aild Clare had been expecting when she left 
yron at Diodati was bom on January 12, iBtj. 
ary announced the birth to the father at the same time 
as er own marriage, and Shelley wrote soon afterwards 
o say that, pending Byron’s decision regarding a name, 
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Mary and Clare had called the little girl Alba. “She is 
very beautiful,” wrote Shelley from Marlow, “and al¬ 
though her frame is of somewhat a delicate texture, en¬ 
joys excellent health. Her eyes are the most intelligent 
I ever saw in so young an infant. Her hair is black, her 
eyes deeply blue, and her mouth exquisitely shaped. She 
passes here for the child of a friend in London, sent into 
the country for her health. . . .” 

Shelley was quite used to shouldering the burdens of 
his friends’ follies, but none the less he began to wish, 
after a few months, that Lord Byron would remember 
his promise to take charge of his daughter. Byron was 
always curious regarding his own blood, and was per¬ 
fectly willing to bring up the child. But his letters on 
this topic to Kinnaird contrasted painfully with the airy 
sweetness with which Shelley wove little Alba’s cradle: 
“Shelley has written to me about my daughter (the last 
bastard one), who it seems is a great beauty; and wants 
to know what he is to tlo about sending her . . . will 
y<iu think of some plan for remitting her here, or placing 
her in I'.nglaml? 1 shall acknowledge and breed her my¬ 
self, giving her tlic name of Biron (to distinguish her 
from little I.,egitimacy), and mean to christen her Allegra, 
which is a Venetian name.” And in March 1818, when 
asking Hobhousc if he would not soon be sent the pur¬ 
chase-deeds of New.stead for signatdfc, he said: “A clerk 
can bring the papers (and, by-the-bye, my child by Clare, 
at the same time. Pray desire Shelley to pack it care¬ 
fully), with tooth-powder, red only; magnesia, soda-pow- 
tiers, tooth-brushes, diachylon plaster, and any new nov¬ 
els good for anything.” 'Phe cynical tone, no doubt, was 
only to shock Kinnaird or I lobhouse. 

When the Shelleys came to Milan, a Swiss nurse, Elise, 
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brought the little Allegra to her father’s, Byron found 
her pretty and intelligent, and was very proud of seeing 
her a great favourite with the Venetian ladies. “But, 
what is more remarkable,” he wrote to Augusta, “she is 
much more like Lady Byron than her mother—so much 
so as to stupefy the learned Fletcher and astonish me. 
Is it not odd? I suppose she must also resemble her 
sister Ada: she has very blue eyes, and that singular fore¬ 
head, fair curly hair, and a devil of a spirit—but that is 
papa’s.” He was quite happy to see a Byron again—even 
a bastard one. 



XXIX 

PALAZZO MOCENIGO 
1818 

The profcssiond Don Juan destroys his spirit as fatally 
as does the professional ascetic, whose looking-glass image 
he is. 

Aldous Huxlby 

S IR,—^With great grief I inform you of the death of 
my late dear Master, my Lord, who died this 
morning at ten of the Clock of a rapid decline 
and slow fever, caused by anxiety, sea-bathing, women, 
and riding in the Sun against my advice. . . So began 
the tragi-comical letter which Byron wrote to Hobhouse 
towards the end of July 18iH, signing it “Fletcher.” 

1 le was only half joking. When he broke with Mari¬ 
anna Segati he had left the house in the Frezzeria and 
took one of the three Mocenigo palaces, on the Grand 
Canal, at a yearly rental of 4,800 francs. He now had 
his own house, like a Venetian born, and his gondola was 
moored to its posts with their painted spirals of blue and 
white, the Mocenigo colours; the green waters of the 
canal lapped the flight of steps, where the visitor was 
confronted by the gondolier Tita Falcieri, a giant with 
immense mustachios, who was equally adept in finding 
strong rowers and weak wives. From the vent-holes rose 
the harking of dogs, the squeal of monkeys, the singing 
of birds, and above all other noises rose the powerful 
voice of Margarita Cogni and the childish treble of Al- 
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legra, who shared the management of this menagerie with 
the Fornarina. 

Margarita Cogni, at first a mere bird of passage, had 
gradually settled herself there. One night Byron found 
her on the steps of the Palazzo Mocenigo, refusing to go 
^ ack to her husband. And Byron, ever the indolent fatal¬ 
ist, would always, after a burst of temper, submit to the 
creatures who insisted on his accepting their love. Mar¬ 
garita set him off laughing with some nonsense in the 
Venetian dialect, and stayed. 

He soon regretted his weakness. The Fornarina 
slapped the other women, intercepted his letters, learned 
to read so as to decipher them, and filled both Tita and 
Fletcher with profound terror. The whole household 
complained of her. Byron forgave. She kept his ac¬ 
counts, halved his expenses, and loved him—great and 
rare virtues all. The fierce joy she displayed when her 
over came home made Byron think of a tigress returning 
to her cubs; but he did not dislike tigresses. Quite the 
contrary. It was just the primitive, animal character of 
this life, and its comparative innocence, which kept him 
from ^cessive shame for a life of rather coarse debauch¬ 
ery. hrough the finer feeling^s, he had known suffering 
and caused suffering. 

life had greatly altered since his 
exile. Manfred was the last outburst of revolt, the last 
cry forced from the individual vanquished by the universe; 
and with Childe Harold there died the dolorous Byron 
of adolescence. He now looked askance on The Corsair 
a.nd Lara, unable to comprehend how the public had man¬ 
aged to stomach these false and inflated ch arac ters. “) For 
^veral months his favourifTT^ing had "B^^Tv^aire. 
there Byron again found his own pessimism, but viewed 
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from a comical angle. Candida might well have been 
Childe Harold if Voltaire had not dominated Candida, if 
Voltaire had not passed judgment on Voltaire. Human 
destiny appears tragic if the spirit become identified with 
a single being, an Othello, a Hamlet, or a Conrad, and 
shares its sufferings and its rage. It is comic if the ob¬ 
server is made aware simultaneously of the incredible 
exaltation in the hearts of these characters, and of that 
uniform mechanism of the passions which is common to 
all mankind. Byron had always been a humourist of 
genius in his letter-writing, but hitherto he had held a 
tight rein on the emergence of this quality in his verse. 
In Dan Hum, on wliich he had been working for a year, 
he had at last found a free outlet for that mixture of 
Voltaire and Ecclesiasticus which was the natural form 
of his thought. 

My ptK'ui’s epic, and is meant to be 
I)ivid<*<l in twelve books; each book containing, 

W'ith Inve and war, a heavy gale at sea, 

A list of ships, and captains, and kings reigning, 

New characters; the episodes are three: 

A panoraniic view of hell’s in training, 

After the style of Virgil and of Homer, 

So that my name of epic’s no misnomer. 

All th<*se things will be specified in time, 

With strict regard to Aristotle’s rules, 

The Vade Mecum of the true sublime, 

Which makes so many poets and some fools; 

Prose pw'ts like blank verse, I’m fond of rhyme, 

C;<wd workmen never quarrel with their tools; 

I’ve got new mythological machinery, 

And very handsome supernatural scenery. 

Never had Byntn’s spirit been more clear, his form 
more supple and vigorous. The tone w'as that of Bdppo, 
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a poetry mocking at itself, and masking a strong and 
bitter philosophy beneath lighthearted gaiety and whim¬ 
sical rhymes. He had long made total surrender to the 
currents of his sensibility. As distance brought tran¬ 
quillity, judgmentAresumed her sway. The cries and 
plaints were overA Byron naturally remained a more 
complex and sensitive creature than Voltaire had been. 
His theoretic philosophy, like Voltaire’s, was a rational 
deism; but Voltaire had not been tormented either by 
memories of a calvinistic childhood, or by the conflict 
of a sensual temperament with a naturally religious soul. 
His field of thought was narrow and clear. In Byron 
the luminous zone was surrounded by vast tracts of 
terra incognita, darksome regions peopled with mon¬ 
sters. Voltaire was perfectly content with himself when 
he had “crushed a mystery beneath ten truthful brevi¬ 
ties. ’ Byron, having known the sense of sin, retained 
the sense of mystery. But the site of the mystery 
had been shifted; it was now not so much the des¬ 
tiny of George Gordon, Lord Byron, as the mystery 

of human destiny. And it thereby became universal and 
classic.!’ 

Onlpthe first Canto remained autobiographical, yet 
not with the earlier bitterness. The first lines brought 
^nabella on to the stage. Don Juan’s mother, Donna 
Inez, was portrayed from her: 


xacr lavounte science was the mathematical, 

Her noblest virtue was her magnanimity; 
tier wit (she sometimes tried at wit) was Attic all, 
Her serious sayings darken’d to sublimity; 
n short, in all things she was fairly what I call 
A prodigy; her morning dress was dimity, 

And summer, muslin, 

And other stuffs, with which I won’t stay puzzling. 
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She liked the English and the Hebrew tongue, 

And said there was analogy between ^em; 

She proved it somehow out of sacred song, 

But I must leave the proofs to those whoVe seen ’em, 
But this 1 heard her say, and can’t be wrong, 

And all may think which way their judgments lean ’em, 
’Tis strange—the Hebrew noun which means “I am,” 
The English always use to govern d—n. 

Some women use their tongues—she look’d a lecture, 
Each eye a sermon, and her brow a homily, 

An all-in-all suflScient self-director, 

Like the lamented late Sir Samuel Romilly 
The law’s expounder and the State’s corrector. . , . 


In short slie was a walking calculation, 

Miss Edgeworth’s novels stepping from their covers, 

Or Mrs. TVimmer’s hooks on education, 

Or **Oidebs’ Wife” set out in quest of lovers; 

Morality’s prim personification, 

In whicln not Envy’s self a flaw discovers; 

I’o <nhers’ share let ‘^female errors fall.” 

For she had not even one—the worst of alL 

Oh! she was perfect, past all parallel— 

Of any modern female saint’s comparison; 

So far above the cuiming powers of hell, 

Her guardian angel had given up his garrison; 

Even her mitmtest motions went as well 

As tliose of the best time-piece made by Harrison. 

In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, 

Save thine '‘incomparable oil” Macassar 1 

But the poetn very (juickly took on breadth and se¬ 
renity. Why be angry with the world? The earth is 
bound to turn on its axis, and humanity along with it. 
One must live, die, make love, pay taxes. It is all amus- 
ingi dangerous, melancholy, inevitable. 

No more—no more™ Oh! never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall like dew, 

Which out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new, 
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Hived in our bosoms like the bag o* the bee: 

Think’st thou the honey with those objects grew? 
Alas! ’twas not in them, but in thy power 
To double even the sweetness of a flower. 


No more—^no more— Oh ! never more, my heart, 
Canst thou be my sole world, my universe! 

Once all in all, but now a thing apart, 

Thou canst not be my blessing or my curse: 

The illusion’s gone for ever, and thou art 
Insensible, I trust, but none the worse, 

And in thy stead IVe got a deal of judgment, 

Though Heaven knows how it ever found a lodgment. 

My days of love are over; me no more 
The charms of maid, wife, and still less of widow, 
Can make the fool of which they made before: 

In short, I must not lead the life I did do; 

T^ credulous hope of mutual minds is o’er, 

The copious use of claret is forbid, too; 

So far a good old-gentlemanly vice, 

I think I must take up with avarice. 

Ambition was my idol, which was broken 
Before the shrines of Sorrow and of Pleasure; 

And the two last have left me many a token, 

er which reflection may be made at leisure, , . » 


' r xxa.1. xa LilC Clia 




O “fta'ii portion of uncertain paper ; 

climbing up a hill. 

Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in vapour: 

Tot“‘;h»7= Swt 

A name, a wretched picture, and worse bust, 

But I, being fond of true philosophy 
Say very often to myself, “Alas! 

AndT1!^^^ to die, 

A«d aesh („h,ch D„d, mows down ,o h.,) L grm,.; 
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YouVe pass’d your youth not so unpleasantly, 

And if you had it o’er again—^’twould pass— 

So thank your stars that matters are no worse, 

And read your Bible, sir, and mind your purse.” 

In some respects this newly attained wisdom of Byron’s 
had resemblances to the wisdom of Shakespeare. For 
Shakespeare too had learned by living that all human 
desires, love and ambition, are but illusion. Prospero 
knows that life is a dream, yet still can respect and enjoy 
the spectacle of youthful love. Byron, though persuaded 
that he was purged of all illusions, continued to regard 
the illusions of youth as things of beauty and necessity,— 

But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 

Is first and passionate love—it stands alone, 

Like Adam’s recollection of his fall: 

The tree of knowledge has been pluck’d, all’s known— 
And life yields nothing further to recall 
Worthy of this ambrosial sin, so shown, 

No doubt in fable, as the unforgiven 

Fire which Prometheus filch’d for us from heaven. 

Therein Don Juan was more of the sentimentalist than 
Candide. The new Byron was converted from one form 
of romanticism, but clung impenitent to another. 

The Hoppners wrote to Shelley telling him that Byron 
was determined to leave Venice if Clare should come 
there, but that if she liked she could see Allegra without 
her former lover knowing It. For the child was no 
longer at the Palazzo Mocenigo. Hoppner had hinted 
to Byron that to have a child living in such surroundings 
was something of a scandal, and offered to take charge 
of her. Accordingly, It was to the consul’s house that 
Shelley accompanied Clare in the month of August. 
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Whilst she was with her daughter, Shelley paid a visit to 
Byron, who took him out in his gondola to the Lido, 
where horses were waiting. In Julkm ami Mmidak 
Shelley portrayed the essence of his conversation with 
Byron. They spoke of God, of free will, of destiny 
Byron of course took the side of fatalism, the impotence 
of mankind, and Shelley answered him: 


. . it is our will 

That thus enchains us to permitted ill— 

We might be otherwise— we might be all 
We dream of happy, high, majesticaL 
Where is the love, beauty, and truth we seek 
But in our minds ? and if we were not weal: 
Should we be less in deed than in desire ?” 

''Ay, if we were not weak—and we aspire 
How vainly! to be strong,*’ said Maddalo: 
"You talk Utopia.” 


Itwas^^th^ debate of theirs, with Shellt7 


believing tIia?r£Eings are dependent on man, that a man's 
ife is of his own making, and Byron urging that evil is 
an external reality against which all human effort must 
s atter itself. Calvinism vexsu.aj: adicalism 3 
During a second trip to Venice the Shelleys saw the 
ornarina at Byron s. Their judgment was sternly ad- 

hke Byron, ad mire a fine ani- 
^ ^^spected JovT So KigEIV f 

was^ven iiiorprM^r^ the very first day, on 
the chores of .he Lake of Geneva, she had been horrified 

brot ■'* frame of lone 

'rrf r '"1“? " - -o- “"-V 

Juan Itm" ‘uteards Don 

J n. fr “V be that when Mr. and Mrs. Shelley tossed 
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their heads on leaving the Palazzo Mocenigo, there was 
the faintest hint of complacence, and of that vague envy 
which rebels can inspire. But facts soon justified them. 
The weakness of the epicurean idea lies in its assumption 
that man, unhampered by spiritual checks, is capable of 
moderation in his pleasures. By the autumn Byron’s 
health had again broken down. Under doctor’s orders 
he showed his mistress the door: not without difficulty, 
for she first of all stabbed herself, as Caroline Lamb had 
done, and next flung herself into the canal, whence she 
was fished out by the gondoliers. 

During December Hanson came to Venice accompanied 
by his son, to obtain his client’s signature for the sale of 
Newstead. He found Byron in sorry plight. Amazed 
to be gliding along between the rose-flushed palaces, the 
two attorneys from the distant island arrived in a gon¬ 
dola, laden with papers and parchments, tooth-brushes 
and red powder. They climbed the steps of the Palazzo 
Mocenigo, flanked by dogs and birds, a fox and a caged 
wolf, and then, passing up a staircase of marble, were 
led to Byron’s apartment. “Well, Hanson!” said Byron, 
“I did not think you would have ventured so far 1 ” His 
eyes were wet with tears. “In common with all poets 
... a strong burst of deep feeling”—was young Han¬ 
son’s astonished comment. Byron asked innumerable 
questions about London and about his friends, biting his 
nails the while—a trick he had kept from boyhood. 

Money matters were going well for him. The Abbey 
had been sold for ninety thousand guineas. A sum of 
£12,000 would be needed to pay the money-lenders; 
Lady Byron had the settlement money, amounting to 
£66,000, and Hanson himself brought a note of his own 
fees, totalling £12,000. Thus there remained no ready 
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money, but the interest on Lady Byron’s settleme 
brought Byron an annual revenue of £3,300. Adding 
that his income from his poems (and since 1816 he h: 
received over £7,000 from John Murray), he was oi 
of the richest men in Italy. He was glad of that, he to 

Kinnaird, “for money is power and pleasure, and I lil 
It vastly.” 

White hairs were creeping into his rich brown lock 

IS ace was pale, bloated, and sallow, and his hanc 
swollen with fat. 
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XXX 

CAVALIERE SERVENTE 
1819 

Men are often more happy than they would wish. 

Alaik 

O NCE again spring chased forth the fevers from 
Venice. The faintly stirring waters of the 
Grand Canal lapped against the blue and white 
spirals of those mooring-posts. Fletcher was getting 
stout. Two new bulldogs had been added to the me¬ 
nagerie, and in the treasure chest the gold sequins were 
heaped higher than ever. Already the heart of the 
Sentimentalist was fluttering, seeking whereon it might 
perch. Byron was tempted by one Venetian maiden, 
and fell into the canal whilst trying to scale her win¬ 
dows. The family, one of the high nobility, sent a priest 
and an oflicer of police to call upon him; he offered them 
both coffee; everything was straightened out. The young 
lady, for her own part, was eager that he should repudi¬ 
ate his mathematician. Did she want him to poison her ? 
asked Byron. She was silent. He paused in wonder at 
the passions of these lands of sunshine, and turned back 
into the world of fashion, in quest of a prey. 

At the Benzoni conversazione a certain Countess 
Guiccioli was presented to him. She was very young, 
with Titian hair, beautiful teeth, and large ringlets; her 
legs were rather short, her bosom was perfection. For 
a year past she had been married to a gentleman in his 
sixties, and Byron remembered having met her once be- 
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fore, only three days after the marriage. She had no: 
seemed to take any notice of him on that occasion; itwa! 
customary^ for a young wife to wait for a year hefon 
ta mg a cicisbeo. But her second encounter left her in 
stanty vanquished. “I was more fatigued than usuai 
that evening,” she wrote, “and went with great reluctance 
to this party, and purely in obedience to Count Guiccioli. 

ord Byron s noble and exquisitely beautiful conn- 
tenance, the tone of his voice, his manners, the thousand 
enchantments that surrounded him, rendered him so dif- 
erent and so superior a being to any whom I had hitherto 
seen, that it was impossible he should not have left the 
most profound impression on me.” 

As Byron left the Countess Benzoni’s drawing-room 
e s ipped a piece of paper into Teresa Guiccioli’s hand. 
It was a rendezvous. She kept it, and from that mo¬ 
ment they met every day. 

She regarded herself as free. In that field the unwrit- 
ten laws of marriage were clearly defined. A girl was 
confined to a convent until the age of sixteen; a rich hus¬ 
band was then sought for her, the older the better, and 
t e young lady saw her betrothed occasionally in the con¬ 
vent parlour. She was overjoyed to gain her liberty at 

■ ^®dy; no question of love entered on 

«ther side. Count Guiccioli was sixty when he married 
eresa, who was sixteen. From the first they had oc- 
T separate rooms, and she had not ceased to address 
im as Sir. He was quite a pleasant old man, although 
reported to have poisoned his first wife and to have been 

f * Manzoni. A man of culture, and a 

tnend of the poet Alfieri, he was something of an in- 
guer, and was the wealthiest landowner in Romagna. 
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But an elderly man, however cultured, could not suffice 
this young woman. “Love,” observed Byron, “is not 
tlu; same dull, cold, calculating feeling here as In the 
North. It is the business, the serious occupation of their 
lives; it Is a want, a necessity. Somebody properly de¬ 
fines a woman, ‘a creature that loves.’ They die of love; 
particularly the Romans; they begin to love earlier, and 
feel the passion later than the Northern people.” The 
young Countess had completed her novitiate of fidelity; 
the husband was trustfully relaxing his vigilance; the 
time was ripe for taking a lover. 

In more ways than one the affair recalled that of 
Caroline Lamb. 'Fhc Guicclolis were of older nobility 
than the Melbnurnes; 'I'eresa, a finer beauty than the 
Englishwoman, showed tfie same violence of feeling and 
the same scorn for public opinion. She had been well 
brought up, spoke I'rench as well as Italian, had read 
widely, recited poetry, quoted the Latin historians, and 
{)ainted pictures—-all rather ciiildlshly, but in quite a 
pleasing way. At first she insisted on a platonic mode, 
not withholding the fullest hopes, but only seeking safe¬ 
guards. 

Loyal to the amorous code of her society, she was in 
search of no fleeting adventure, but of a cavaliere ser- 
vente. It was a serious problem for a young woman. 
One could take a husband in a moment; but to pick a 
lover needed tltought. Before long her husband would 
he taking fier away to Ravenna and Bologna, where he 
owned estates. Would Byron follow her? A cavaliere 
servente would have to follow. Don Juan was rather 
embarrassed, and wrote to Ilobhouse: “I have hopes, 
sir—hopes, hut .she wants me to come to Ravenna, and 
then to Bologna. Now this would be all very well for 
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certainties; but for mere hopes; if she should plant me 
and I should make a ‘fiasco,’ never could I show my fac< 
on the Piazza. It is nothing that money can do, for th( 
Conte is awfully rich, and would be so even in B'ngland 
. . . She is pretty, but has no tact; answers aloud when 
she should whisper—talks of age to ladies who want tc 
pass for young; and this blessed night horrified a correct 
company at the Benzoni’s by calling out to me 'mio 
Byron’ in an audible key, during a dead silence of pause 
in the other prattlers, who stared and whispered their 
respective serventi. One of her preliminaries is that I 
must never leave Italy. I have no desire to leave it, but 
I should not like to be frittered down into a regular 
Cicisbeo. . . 

A few days before her departure for Ravenna, she 
became his mistress. So proud was she of the fact that 
she proclaimed it openly in all the conversazioni, which 
electrified the Benzoni and Albrizzi salons for a few 
nights, and was rather embarrassing for Count Guiccioli, 
a man of modest feelings. Fortunately the couple had 
to leave Venice for the whole of the summer, and the 
Count took his wife away with him, leaving Byron once 

j tender, melancholy and cynical— 

and delighted to be so. 


ttardly had she arrived at Ravenna when she had a 
miscarriage. During the journey she had written to him 
eve^ ay. She adored him, and now that she was 

mkf hesitated, rather 

mistrustfully wondering whose child this could have 

possible* The Count’s? It was 

Lte him would 

m her own house; and notwithstanding all 
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his experience of women und women’s follies, he was 
taken aback by tliis boldness: “Now to go to cuckold a 
Papal Count ... in his own liouse is rather too much 
for my modesty, when there are several other places at 
least as good for tiie purpose. . . . The Charmer for¬ 
gets that a man may he whistled anywhere before, but 
that after. . . . She should have been less liberal in 
Venice, or less exigent at Ravenna.” 

But if Byron was skilled in rousing female will-power, 
he was less skilled in withstanding it. He had already 
started for Ravenna. 'I'lie weather was hot, the roads 
dusty. “If I was not the most constant of men,” he said, 
“I should now be swimming from (he Lido, instead of 
smoking in the dust of Padua.” Yes, but he was the most 
constant of men; and grumbling in a mixture of annoy¬ 
ance and contentment, he cast his eye on the women of 
Bologna, admired the scarlet stockings of the Cardinal- 
Legjatc, and was especially delighted by the simplicity of 
two epitaphs which he discovered in the graveyard of the 
Certosa at Ferrara. 

Ravenna was houtul to please him, a mysterious little 
town wrapping the relics of a barbarian empire amid the 
folds of her cool, narrow streets. I lere P'rancesca had 
lived, hither Dante had been exiled. A few yards from 
the inn tlie poet’s remains lay beneath a commonplace 
cupola. P'or riding, there was a great pine forest stretch¬ 
ing; right down to the seashore, clothing ground that 
once had been covered by the sea, where the Roman fleets 
had lain at anchor. It was the Pincta of Boccaccio, the 
“immemorial wood” of Ravenna, where the hounds of the 
phantom huntsman for ever chased the lady who had 
scorned love. And Byron could appreciate this solitude 
of woods and sea, quivering with the whirr of the cicada. 
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His advent had made a stir in the town. The Count 
called on him at the inn, and very politely invited him to 
pay a visit to his wife; his lordship could perhaps divert 
her thoughts from a trouble which seemed, alas, to be 
serious. The Palazzo Guiccioli was a large grey house 
situated a few hundred yards from the inn. Byron went, 
and was captured. Nothing could bind him more firmly 
to a woman than her weakness. Teresa was in bed, 
coughing, and spitting blood. He installed himself at 
her bedside and became the most attentive of nurses. 
4 But he was _a ^ifle anxious,* always expecting a stiletto 
in his throat at the hands of one of the Count’s shkri. 
But what matter? Death was bound to ct^me «»ne day 
or another, and it would not have been distasteful to die 
for Teresa.^ He was enslaved—and happy. When he 
left Venice, Mrs. Hoppner had predicted to him tlwt he 
was once again about to fall untler a woman’.s <lomitiit)n. 
He had a taste for prophecies; and tins one was fulfilled. 

His only fear was lest Teresa should die. “I greatly 
fear that the Guiccioli is going into a consumption. . . . 
^husj fcirTVfrtv^tverv thing and every body for w’hom I 
feel anyUrhing like a real attachment;—‘War, death, or 
discord, doth lay siege to them.’ ” And again: “If any¬ 
thing happens to my present Arnica, I have d<nu; with the 
passion for ever—itj s my jk ^lovg ^ As to libertinism, 
I have sickened myself of that, as was natural in the way 
I went on, and I have at least derived that advantage 
from vice, to love in the better sense of the wor<l. This 
will be my last adventure. , . fie summoned his 
friend Professor Aglietti from Venice, to examine the 
Countess’s lungs. The professor ordered a corjtinuance 
of the treatment. The treatment was Byron’s visits. 
And, as the Countess afterwards wrote, the inexpressible 
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joy which she found in Lord Byron’s company was so 
beneficial to her health that she again became, in fact, 
capable of being his mistress. This took place in the 
palazzo itself, a maid, a negro boy, and a woman friend 
all lending their complicity. It was bold, but dangerous, 
for the Count fouiul a tlrawn holt—and was astonished. 

But Count (Juiccioli was a man of mystery. In spite 
of this incitlcnt he continued to pay the most courteous 
visits to Byron, and w'cnt out driving in a superb coach- 
and-six. 'Fhe inhabitants of Ravenna passed ironic, not 
to say scornful, remarks on this friendship: the Count 
was the richest man in Romagna, but not the most 
popular. 

But a fig for the Count I Byron had brought his own 
horses and rode in the forest daily. He saw his lady at 
all hours, suitable ami unsuitable. He gladly welcomed 
days which, all in all, were pleasant, and had no mind to 
think of the future. When the Signora Guiccioli was 
feeling better, she had a pony saddled and came out rid¬ 
ing with him, wearing a sky-blue habit and a hat like Mr. 
Pujieh’s. She was artless and pious, and she taught Byron 
to stop and say a prayer when the bells of the old basilicas 
rang out the hour of the Angelus— 

Ave ^^!u■^a! blessed be the hour, 

'I’he time, the elinie, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 

While swung the deep hell in the distant tower, 

Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

^ And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d with prayer. 

lie liked having a mistress who was a Catholic and a 
believer. Sir Walter Scott had been right when he di- 
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vined affinities between the needs of Byron’s soul and the 
ceremonies of the Church of Rome. I Ic hail his daughter 
Allegra reared as a Catholic, I When 'I'crcsu stootl silent 
and motionless at the sound of the Angelas, he himself 
stood listening with religious happiness to the sting of 
the Pineta’s cicadas all around, to all the stift stirrings 
of the Romagna countryside. When the Countess Guic- 
cioli became acquainted with the Lament of Tasso, writ¬ 
ten at Ferrara, she commanded a poem on the exile of 
Ravenna; and Byron, the submissive lover, composed the 
Prophecy of Dante. After finishing it he made a pil¬ 
grimage with his mistress to the tomb tif the great Flor¬ 
entine. The Countess went in black, Byron in a hroidcred 
uniform. They entered the chapel, and Byron deposited 
one of his books and stood with folded urm.s, gazing 
fixedly on the tomb while his lover knelt in prayer. 

He was growing attached to her. She was an hotuiur- 
able conquest, the Countess Garnba by birth, pretty and 
very amorous, no fool—or such at least was Byron’s 
opinion—and even quite well-informed for a girl scarcely 
out of the convent. Perhaps he might have judged her 
more severely if she had not been a foreigner; for there 
is always a pleasure of the exotic which makes even plati¬ 
tudes seem delightful in an unfamiliar tongue. A.s a 
matter of fact she knew hardly any I'inglish, arul diil not 
grasp a word of his poetry. But in her eyes he was the 
Poet, the man of love. She had fashioned a heroic image 
of him, and this image she loved. Refusing to regard 
im as a cynic, she would have him chivalrous, fonil, un- 
rea everything that women have always wishetl their 
overs to be. And he played up to this, with some fear 
o 00 mg ridiculous, It is true, but also with a certain 
P easure. because, really, the Countess Guiccioli’s Byron 
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was rather like that other Byron of Harrow and New- 
stead, the Byron whom he himself had loved long ago. 
He was prejKircd even for long-enduring follies. “If 
you see my spouse,” he wrote to Augusta, “do pray tell 
her I wish to marry again, and as probably she may wish 
the same, is there no way in Scotland, without compro¬ 
mising her immaculacy?” But if deceiving her husband 
seemed to Teresa a duty, leaving him would have seemed 
a crime. 

At last the Guicciolis left for Bologna, as the Count 
had to continue the tour of his domains. The well- 
drilled Byron followed them next day, and picked up the 
threads of the same life at Bologna. There he rented an 
apartment in a palazzo, and had Allegra fetched from 
Venice to keep him company. The child amused him. 
She spoke a comical Italian: “Bon di, Papal” she would 
say- And she was a real Byron, with Augusta’s inability 
to pronoutice the letter “r,” pouting like Byron and his 
sister, with a dimple in her chin, the eyebrows usually 
drawn inn> a little frown, a very white skin, a soft voice, 
a curious love of mu.sic, and in everything a will of iron. 
Tt was amusing to watch a new plant of this curious genus 
growing so close to one. Byron played with her. 
rode on hor.sehack, strolled in the garden beneath a pur- 
ple canopy of ripening grapes, sat beside the fountain, 
talked with the gardener, and then went to gossip with 
the gravedigger at the Campo Santo, whose daughter 
was the prettiest girl in Bologna. “I amuse myself with 
contrasting her beautiful and innocent face of fifteen 
with the skulls with which he has peopled several cells, 
and particularly with that of one skull dated 1766, which 
was once covered (the tradition goes) by the most lovely 
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features of Bologna—^noble and rich. ^When I l ook at 
these, and at this girl—^when I think of what they were, 
and what she must be—^why, then, my dear Murray, I 
won’t shock you by saying what I think. It is little mat¬ 
ter what becomes of us ‘bearded men,’ but I don’t like 
the notion of a beautiful woman’s lasting less than a 
beautiful tree—than her own picture—^her own shadow, 
which wM’t change so to the Sun as her face to the 
imrror/^ 

iVlel^choly thoughts, but he was melancholy. . . . 
Bologna after Ravenna. . . . He was beginning to tire 
of this profession of cavaliere servente. If, as he said, 
he spent his days “viciously and agreeably,” he had a 
growing sense of the vanity of this life. It was no fault 
of Teresa’s. She was young, amiable and faithful, but 
he had a bitter awareness that a man ought not to use 
up his days at the knees of a woman and a foreigner. 
. . . He was thirty-one, and what was he doing? Mak¬ 
ing love ? Making a third Canto for Don Juan? “Alas! 
I have been but idle, and have the prospect of an early 
decay, without having seized every available instant of 
our pleasurable years. . . .” Action . . . action . . . 
action. ... But how?—what?—where? Should he 
busy himself in England with the Reform agitation? In 
that country which had driven him forth he counted for 
nothing. He wanted to make one last journey thither, 
in the spring, and then go and live in South America. 
He clipped from newspapers the offers made by the gov¬ 
ernment of Venezuela to foreigners desirous of settling 
there; and Bolivar, the liberator, was one of his heroes. 

1 assure you that I am very serious in the idea, and 
hat the notion has been about me for a long time, as you 
will see by the advertisement.—I should go there with 
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my natural daughter, Allegra,—^now nearly three years 
old and with me here,—and pitch my tent for good and 
all. I am not tired of Italy, but a man must be a Cicisbeo 
and a singer in duets, and a connoisseur of operas—or 
nothing—^here. I have made some progress in all these 
accomplishments, but I can’t say that I don’t feel the 
degradation. Better be an unskilful Planter, an awk¬ 
ward settler,—^better be a hunter, or anything, than a 
flatterer of fiddlers, a fan-carrier of a woman. I like 
women—God he knows—^but the more their system here 
developes upon me, the worse it seems, after Turkey too; 
here the polygamy is all on the female side. I have been 
an intriguer, a husband, a whoremonger, and now I am 
a Cavalier Servente —^by the holy! It is a strange sen¬ 
sation. ... I want a country, and a home, and—if pos¬ 
sible—a free one. I am not yet thirty-two years of 
age. I might still be a decent Citizen, and found a house, 
and a family as good—or better—than the former. . . . 
There is no freedom in Europe—that’s certain; it is 
besides a worn-out portion of the globe. - . .” 

Hobhouse was told of these projects by Murray, but 
was not inclined to take him seriously. “Our poet is too 
good for a planter. ... It is the wildest of all his medi¬ 
tations—^pray tell him. ... No toothbrushes, no Quar¬ 
terly Reviews. In short, plenty of all he abominates, and 
nothing of all he loves.” Hobhouse liked Byron, but he 
treated him like a child. He was exasperating. 

Seeking distraction in a simulacrum of action, Byron 
had become a member of the Societa Romantica, a small 
group of Italian friends of liberty, and his presence at 
Bologna was a source of much inquietude to the spies of 
the “paternal” government of the Papal States. There 
were countless reports from the head of the police in 
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Bologna to the chief commissioner of police in Rome. 
They contained records of the unusual friendship be¬ 
tween Count Guiccioli and Lord Byron, a person who 
was “not unknown as a man of letters, and in his own 
country has the reputation of being a fine pt)et. . . . 
This gentleman is especially dangerous because his abili¬ 
ties and abundant wealth enable him to assemble at his 
house persons of the most cultured class.” “1 le never 
leaves the house, but is always writing,” noted the police, 
suspiciously; and one secret agent added: “you tleceive 
yourself if you believe that he is occupied only in putting 
horns on Guiccioll’s head. He is libidinous and immoral 
to excess . . . but at the same time, in politics he i.s i»»t 
so Inconstant. Here he is an linglishman in the fullest 
sense of the term. ...” 


^ As the end of August approached, the Guicciolts left 
him for a few days alone with Allegra, and in tlieir 
absence he took close measure of the emptiness of his life. 
He wandered sadly in their garden, where he fourul a 
copy of Madame de Stag’s Corinne on a tabic, and on its 
last page he wrote these words: “My dear 'rcre.sa -4 
have read this book in your garden;—my love, you w't*re 
a sent, or I could not have read it. It is a favourite l)(»ok 
o yours, and the writer was a friend of mine. You will 
not understand these English words, and others will not 
erstand them which is the reason I have not 
scrawled them in Italian. But you will rccogni.>se tlie 
an writing of him who passionately loved you, and you 

nnl, T-T ^ he couh! 

ffuao- ° word, beautiful in all lan- 

mvpYi' V yours Amor mio —is comprised 

iTar 1?! rn ^ ^ here, and 

a exist hereafter,—to what purpose you 
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■will decide; my destiny rests with you, and you are a 
woman, seventeen years of age, and two out of a convent. 
I wish that you luul stayed tlierc with all my heart,—or, 
at least, tluit I had never met you in your married state. 
But all this is too late. T love you, and you love me,— 
at least you say so, and act as if you did so, which last is 
a great consolation in all events. But / more than love 
you, and cannot cease to love you. Think of me some¬ 
times, when tlie Alps and the ocean divide us, but they 
never will, unless you svish it.”—She had only been away 
for three days: but that had been enough to make him 
feel “Carolinish” about her. 

When the Guiccioli household returned to Bologna, 
the Count hail word that his presence was again required 
in Ravenna. 'I'lie Countess told her husband that her 
state of health now calleil for a breath of Venetian air, 
and that if he liiniself could not follow her there. Lord 
By ron would gladly act as her escort. Count Guiccioli 
consented, and the two lovens left Bologna together on 
September 15, iHtp. It was a happy journey. On her 
arrival in Venice, the doctors prescribed country air for 
the Countess, anil Ia)rtl Byron, who still kept his villa at 
La Mira, was kind enough to place it at her disposal, and 
to come and join her under its roof. 

Just as in Marianna Segati’s time, the dark-tinted 
waters of the Brenta mirrored the loveliest of sunsets. 
But the evenings dragged. At Ravenna, the novelty, the 
amusement of a foreign tongue, the fear of being sur¬ 
prised, had all made the days pass quickly. But solitude 
will rob people of any ailventitious glamour, and a young 
woman of seventeen soon exhausts her fund of knowledge. 
“What you say,” wrote Byron to lioppner, “reminds me 
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of what Curran said to Moore—‘So—I hear—you have 
married a very pretty woman—and a very good creature 
too—an excellent creature—pray—urn—/jott* do you ptts): 
your evenings?’ It is a devil of a question that, and 
perhaps as easy to answer with a wife as a mistress; hut 
surely they are longer than the nights. I am all f<»r moral¬ 
ity now, and shall confine myself henccforwarti to the 
strictest adultery, which you will please recollect is all that 
virtuous wife of mine has left me.” But lulultery, like 
marriage in days gone by, sometimes left him yawning. 

Luckily he had a visit from Tom Moore, wdui was 
making a tour with Lord John Russell and arrived, alone, 
at La Mira on October 8. Byron was in his bath, and 
Moore was received by his old friend Fletcher. At last 
Byron appeared, overjoyed to see a friend of his young 
days. He was cordial and gay, but lookeil so niuch older 
that Moore was taken aback. He had lost that “spiritual¬ 
ised look” which had been so noticeable in the old days. 
He wore side-whiskers because 'I'cresa hail told him he 
had a musician’s head, and had let his hair grow king at 
the back, which helped to give him a foreign appearance. 
Handsome he still was; but his face seemed to have taken 
the same path as his poetry, and now expressetl the 
humour and wisdom of Don Juan rather than the sombre 
romanticism of Manfred or Childc I larold. t le offered 
Moore hospitality at the Palazzo Mocenigo, anti to take 
him over to Venice immediately; but first he introtluceti 
him to the Countess Guiccioli, whom Moore fount! btsth 
pleasant and intelligent. The gondolier Tita, with hts 
rich livery and prodigious mustachios, sat on the box t>f 

the carnage, and at Fusina ferried the two friends across 
the lagoon. 

Moore was moved by the sight of Venice, Byron by the 
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sight of Moore. All the incidents of London life, gay 
or ridiculous, were recalled—the roystering evenings at 
Kinnaird’s, the brandy, the Irish songs. . . . Byron was 
like a child finding another child to play with. And then 
they reachetl the stejis of the Palazzo Mocenigo. “Keep 
clear of the dog!” called Byron; and a few paces farther 
on, “Take care, or that monkey will bite youl”—and then 
kicked open a door (the key had been mislaid), saying to 
Moore: “'Phese are the rooms I use myself; and here I 
mean to establish you.” During the whole of Moore’s 
stay in Venice, Byron spent his days with him, and only 
went back to I.a Mira at night to keep his arnica company. 
The Venetians implore<l Moore to persuade Byron into 
moral courses, for he was outraging the local code by 
actually living with his mistress. “You must really scold 
your friend,” said the Countess Benzoni- “He conducted 
himself .ot well, until this unfortunate affair 1” 

For Byron, Moore’s stay was a time of holiday. On 
the last evening, coming over from La Mira to dine, he 
told Moore with the glee of a schoolboy who has been 
given a holiday, that the Countess had “given him leave 
to make a night of it,” and that not only would he go to 
tlie opera, but alst» take supper, as in the good old days. 
After tile <»pera they went and drank brandy-punch on 
the S<iuare of vSt. Mark’s, and sat on until the bronze 
figures of the great dock liammcred forth their two 
strokes after midnight; and then, in the moonlight, Byron 
and Moore walketl together through Venice, The scene 
was one of solemn beauty. This silent city of palaces, 
asleep upon the waters in tlic gleaming calm of the night, 
touched Moore profoundly, and Byron himself passed 
from hilarity into a gentle, peaceful sadness. 

Next day Moore went to take leave of his friend at 
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La Mira. Byron came in carrying a small white leath 
bag. “Look here,” he said, “this would he worth son 
thing to Murray, though you, I dare say, would not gi 
sixpence for it.” “What is it,” asked Moore. “My li 
and adventures,” said Byron. “It is not a thing that c 
be published during my lifetime, but you may have it- 
if you like—there, do whatever you plen.se with It 
Moore thanked him warmly, adding: “This will make 
nice legacy for my little Tom, who .shall astonish ti 
latter days of the nineteenth century with it. . . 
When the time came for Moore to go, Byron ortlered 1 
horses and accompanied Moore’s carriage for .some d 
tance into the country. 

His domestic affairs were going none too well. Hp 
the present Count Guiccioli had seemed not perhaps 
be blind to, but at least to connive at, his wife’s liaiso 
But in November 1819, the Count intercepted a !< 
ter from Teresa’s father, counselling prudence 
his daughter, and arrived in Venice in high dudgeo 
Then he found his wife in excellent health, aiul hatii 
him so cordially that they had a violent tiuarrcl. Th 
time he gave her the choice—husband or lover, hut n- 
both. ^She chose “lover,” and begged Byron to flee wii 
er. The lady was for leaving him, and eloping < 
separating; and so should I, had I been twenty, instes 
of thirty and one years of age, for I loved her; hut 
new the event would for her be irreparable, and that a 
ber family—her sisters particularly and father—wool 
0 p unged into despair for the reputation of (he rest c 
e girls; so I prevailed upon her, with great difficulty, t 
return to Ravenna with her husband, who promi.scd fo 
getfulness, if she would give me up.” Count Guicciol 
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his tears overflowing, came in person to talk to Byron. 
“If abandon your wife,” he told the Count, “I will 
take her undoubtedly; it is my duty, it is also my inclina¬ 
tion in case of such extremity; but if as you say, you are 
really disposed to live with, and like her as before, I will 
not only not carry further disturbance into your family, 
but even repass the Alps; for I have no hesitation in 
saying that Italy will be now to me insupportable.” 

lie was touched by Teresa’s grief. “I pray of you, I 
implore you,” he wrote to her, “to be comforted, and to 
believe that I cannot cease to love you but with my life. 
... I am going away in order to save you, and leaving 
a country which has grown insufferable to me without 
yourself. . . .” He was determined to stay in Italy no 
longer. 1 le would go first to England, and then (who 
could tell?) to h'rance, to America, to the United States, 
to Venezuela, He would take Allegra, the only creature 
left tt> him. Passing through England, he would see 
Augusta and try to find out what had happened to that 
inconiprehensible woman. 

I le had written to her: “My dearest Love—I have 
been tregligent in not writing, but what can I say? Three 
years’ absence—the total change of scene and habit make 
such a difference—that we have now nothing in common 
but our affections—our relationship.—But I have never 
ceased nor can cease to feel for a moment that perfect 
boundless attachment which bound and binds me to you—r 
which renders me utterly incapable of real love for any 
other human being—for what could they be to me after 
yauf My own X X X X we may have been very wrong 
—but repent of nothing except that cursed marriage— 
anti your refusing to continue to love me as you had loved 
me— I can neither forget nor quite forgive you for that 
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precious piece of reformation. ... It is heartbreaking 
to think of our long Separation—aiul I am sure more 
than punishment enough for all our sins—Dante is more 
humane in his ‘Hell’ for he places his unfortunate lovers 
(Francesca of Rimini and Paolo whose case fell a good 
deal short of ours —though sufficiently naughty) in corn- 
pany—and though they suffer—it is at least together. 
. . . When you write to me speak to me of yourself-^ 
and say that you love me—never mind ctimmonplace 
people and topics^—^which can be in no degree interesting 
—to me who see nothing in ICngland but the ctmntry 
which holds you —or around it hut the sea which divides 
—They say absence destroys weak passitms—and 
confirms strong ones—Alas I ?«i«c for you is the union of 
all passions and of all affections. . , ' 

During the two weeks that followed 'Feresa’s de¬ 
parture, his mind was made up to leave Italy. Moore’s 
visit had made him homc-sick for Fnglund and for his 
friends; even the details of everyday life filled him with 
a yearning for the familiar soil. I le would go and have 
his teeth seen to by Mr. Waite—they neeiletl attention 
badly; he would buy toothbrushes, soda, magnesia-—all 
the things which he kept vainly asking for in his letters 


1 The authenticity of this letten-an admirable one—h.-m 

thnt aestmation hat been questioned, mul it ha# hern miiltuainetl 

Augusta. Hib theory ^rrnw ni me 
and phrase '*predoujt piece of reformation*’ h repeated 

tion’ whS wl,*' •" ”, “'■‘•‘■mony of • • • the prior beforma- 

the affreempnf ^ evidenced to me by your own inwitiim and 

be read in '''***' **•” The whole of thi>, letter can 

Byron’s letter "a It proves (a) that I.ady Byron re^^arded 

Sf J Augusta; {/,) that .\ugusia 

havine betn laHre^”’, “"1 the letter to I.ady Hyr.m as 

following this one^sh^ M "P*® letters of Augusta preecditig and 
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and were never sent. But then everything seemed to 
conspire against this journey. He had a fresh bout of his 
fever, which Allegra caught, then the nurse, a gondolier, 
a domestic servant. Through the Palazzo Mocenigo he 
wandered in solitary gloom, turned now into a child’s 
sick-nurse. One day he thought of postponing the trip 
until the spring, next day until the Greek calends. Scant 
encouragement came from England. Augusta was in a 
quandary. Lady Byron commanded her not to see her 
brother again; but Augusta knew that if he did come back 
she would not have the courage to close her door against 
him, and did not want to have to face the temptation. “I 
fear the return is but too decidedly and certainly in¬ 
tended,” she wrote to John Murray. “Let him come 
and (JO (if possible) like other people 1 or else he may 
share the fate of his odious don. And strings of 

exclamation marks emphasised her fears. 

From Ravenna, on the other hand, Teresa was beck¬ 
oning. She had straightened everything out—heaven 
alone knew how! Ill again, she could only recover if 
Byron were with her; her father had talked to her hus¬ 
band; her husband luul given his consent. She was await¬ 
ing her Byron, But tlie day appointed for the departure 
for F.ngland had arriveil, and the baggage-laden gondola 
was swaying on tlic waves of the Grand Canal in front 
of tlie Palazzo Mocenigo. Byron was ready—he had put 
on his gloves; Allegra had embarked; they were only 
waiting for himself and his armoury. And at that mo¬ 
ment he declared that if one o’clock struck before his 
swords and pistols were in the gondola, he would not 
leave. 'I'he hour struck, and Byron stayed. He wrote to 
Teresa Guiccioli: “Love has gained the victory, I could 
not summon up resolution enough to leave the country 
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where you are, without at least once more seeing you. 
... I am a citizen of the world—all countries are alike 
to me. You have ever been, since our first acquaintance, 
the sole object of my thoughts. My opinion was, that 
the best course I could adopt, both for your peace and for 
that of all your family, would have been to depart and 
go far, far away from you. . . . You have however 
decided that I am to return to Ravenna. I shall accord¬ 
ingly return—and shall do —and be all that you wish. I 
cannot say more.” 



XXXI 

ARSENAL IN THE PALAZZO GUICCIOLI 


i8ig-i82i 


Italia! oh Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty. . . . 

Byron 

H ', was glad to see his peaceful Ravenna again, 
Ravenna with its narrow streets and mysterious 
palaces, the basilicas with their tiled roofs, the 
lines of the countryside stretching away into infinity, and 
that glorious forest, so dense and so living. Snow lay a 
foot deep in the streets. Teresa welcomed him with the 
simple joyousness of a sick child whose parents have 
allowed the visit of a cherished playmate to help its con¬ 
valescence. The Count was reserved, but not hostile. 
The Gambas, hitherto seeming to disapprove of the liai¬ 
son, now treated Byron as one of the family; and Count 
Pietro Gamba in particular, Teresa’s brother, an ardent 
and lighthearted youth, showed every sign of friendliness. 
The cicisbeo was looked upon as a brother-in-law. 

Byron had taken rooms at the Albergo Imperiale, an 
inn with nothing imperial about it save the name. Would 
he be staying a day—a week—a year? He knew not. 
. . . The ordering of his life lay with Destiny. He had 
come because a woman had summoned him, and he would 
go if his going became desirable. His attachment had 
neither the violence of the early days of a passion, nor 
the metriculous strictness of a rupture. He let himself 
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drift, dropping the tiller, down the lazy, caressing cur¬ 
rents of La Guiccioli’s whims. 

Allegra was with him, in the care of her nurse and 
surrounded by masses of toys which the Hoppners had 
brought her on the day of the departure. It was rather 
troublesome to live at the inn with a child, and Byron 
would have preferred an apartment. He had begun to 
look for one when Count Guiccioli offered to let him rent 
an empty floor of his palazzo. It was a surprising, but 
useful, offer; Byron sent for his furniture from Venice, 
and once again settled under the same roof as his mistress- 
Really, this husband was a ticklish man to understand. 

As for the Countess, all her pride was In her fine Eng¬ 
lish lover, and her keenest desire seemed to be to show 
him off as much as she could. From the very first week, 
she made him don an embroidered uniform, and she 
dragged him, sword at his side, to a ball at her uncle’s, 
the Marquis Cavalll. She wanted to make her entrance 
on the poet’s arm. With recollections of Lady Jersey’s 
party, Byron dreaded some outburst, but the Marquis, 
the Papal Vice-Legate, ‘‘and all the other vices,” w'ere as 
courteous as possible. Byron was delighted by the beauty, 
the intelligence, and the diamonds of the ladies of Ra¬ 
venna, and a trifle alarmed by the scandal. It was all 
crazy, but it was agreeable—the devil take England and 
Its morality I He fancied he was beginning to understand 
the code of this country, where the commandments, in 
essence, were transformed into—“Thou shalt commit 
adultery. . . . Thou shalt covet thy neighbour’s wife, 
. - - But one must covet only her, and she, for¬ 
sooth, will be as jealous as a fury. Insistent on a lover’s 
fidelity as on a debt of honour. “You hear a person’s 
character, male or female, canvassed, not as depending 
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on their conduct to their husbands or wives, but to their 
mistress or lover.” The cavaliere servente had to treat 
the husband with great respect; a stranger’s first impres¬ 
sion always was that they were kinsmen. The danger was 
that a relazione or amicizia lasted from five to fifteen 
years, after which a widowhood generally turned it in the 
end into a sposalizio. A man was reduced to the role of 
a trinket in a woman’s life. Romance was triumphant 
. . . but at what a price! Occasionally Byron railed at 
himself, with a biting humour—“I am drilling very hard 
to learn how to double a shawl, and should succeed to 
admiration if I did not always double it the wrong side 
out. . . It was a sorry end for a man who, in his day, 
had dreamed of glory and heroic deeds. He would have 
lost all his self-respect in this Guicciolian bed of roses had 
it not just then happened, in the nick of time, that Italian 
politics offered him a chance of danger. 

For some months he had been dabbling in the current 
of Italian politics; and for the freedom of Italy he was 
ready to give his life, chiefly because he loved Italy and 
lived freedom, and in some measure because he did not 
love life. At Bologna he had become a member of the 
Societa Romantica, and by now was fully initiated as a 
Carbonaro. Nay more, his prestige as a great English 
nobleman, and, as a foreigner, his comparative immunity 
from police interference, led to his recognition by the 
Carbonari as leader of their Ravenna group, the 
Americani. 

It was the year 1820, and Europe, stunned at first by 
the bludgeon of the Holy Alliance, was beginning to 
recover consciousness. Spain, by a revolution which had 
only needed “six years of patience and one day of explana- 
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tions,” had just won a constitution, and her example was 
an incitement to the subjects of tiie Pope, of the Kinif ol 
Naples, and of Metternich. At Naples, a few score ol 
soldiers shouting “Long live King and Constitution 1 " ha< 
sufficed to terrify the King, and on July 6, iBao, he hat 
signed a proclamation granting a constitutional govern 
ment. At Ravenna the walls of the town were every 
where scrawled with “Long live the Republic! Dowr 
with the Pope!” The Cardinal of Ravenna turned pah 
beneath his purple. The carbineers complainetl of tin 
livery of Byron’s servants, who wore military epaulettes 
Byron retorted that this livery hail been that of hi! 
family since the year ro66, and ordered his men to fin 
if they were attacked. 'Fhe children in the Ravenn:; 
streets screamed “Long live Liberty 1“—and when Byrut 
rode out into the Pineta he met the Amcricani tlriilinji 
and singing—“Soldiers of liberty are we. . . ’llic) 
acclaimed him as he passed, and he returned their salutt 
as he rode on. This, he noted, showetl the spirit <»l 
Italy of the day; and writing to all his friends hiddirifi 
them send him swords and gunpowder, he organised at 
arsenal of a hundred and fifty guns at the Pala/./t 
Guiccioli. All of which needed courage, for anonynuni* 
letters advised him to drop his rides and to beware of tin, 
police of the Buon Governor 

Count Guiccioli was a man of wealth, and being there 
fore vulnerable, was prudently respectful of establi.shci 
authority, whatever its form. He was beginning to thinl< 
his wife’s lover a man of deplorable breeding. Whocvci 
heard of a cavaliere servente piling up firearms in iii* 
bedroom and compromising a respectable house ? I Ic hat 
leased this foreigner a floor of his palace, and he let liirr 
go out with his wife; Byron’s ingratitude struck him at 
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abominable. There was nothing but conspirators in his 
house now, conspirators all the time. Every drawer was 
crammed with explosive proclamations. The Government 
had seized the translation of Childe Harold, and people 
were quoting Byron’s poem on Dante as a hymn of revo¬ 
lution. In a secret report to the Austrian police the 
Governor of Rome described Count Guiccioli as “well 
known to be one of the fiercest disturbers of the public 
peace, and closely allied {^strettamente legato^ with the 
said Lord Byron. . . “Strettamente legato” was 

good! 

Once again the Count ordered his wife to choose be¬ 
tween himself and Byron. She was indignant. Choose ? 
Who had ever obliged a woman to choose? Byron 
implored Teresa to be prudent; the Count might ask 
for a separation, and the status of a wife in that 
plight was diflicult in Romagna, where the ecclesiastical 
authorities did not allow a woman parted from her hus¬ 
band to live with her lover. But the subtle moral re¬ 
flections of Don Juan were all in vain. Teresa was 
obdurate. “I will stay with him,” she answered her 
husband, “if he will let you remain with me. It is hard 
that I should be the only woman in Romagna who is not 
to have her amico. . . 

The whole of Ravenna sided with the lovers: the 
Gamba family because they hated Guiccioli, the people 
and the women because, as Byron said, they always take 
the side of those in the wrong, and also because he was 
adored by the poor folk of the city. He was always 
helping the poor in the district, giving money to the old 
crones he met carrying faggots on the Pineta road, giving 
to churches, giving to monasteries. If an organ was 
damaged, it was Byron who paid for its mending; if a 
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campanile must he restorcii, it was Byron whi» nffereti it 
to the town. Besides, it was well known that he {'avourt'd 
a free Italy. Public opinion awarded hint his case. 

Comc(,iy broke in \vhet> a separation was eventually 
asked for, not by the Connit, but by the (htnibas. tm 
grounds of grave insult, and when (initcittli, for his part, 
opposed it, so as to avoid refunding (he dow ry. {‘he suit 
came before the piuitiHcal ctntrts and occasioned much 
talk; it wa.s the first ca.se of its kitul in the Ravenna courts 
for two huruired years. I'he advocates refuse*! ti» picul 
for GuiccioH, saying that he was either a fool iir a knave 
—a fool, if he took eighteen mttnths to notice an imma- 
cealed liaison, a knave if he ptit up with if. f'he upshot of 
it was that in July the Pope pr«*iuunneti a sep.irattoa. 
The Countess was to live under the roof of her Cither 
Count Gamha, arul Byron was »tnly to see her muter very 
restricted comlitions. f !e h;ui tiHere*! t»» make her stu 
allowance, hut the decree laitl it down that Count Guic* 
cioli ought to provide for his wife’s needs, and I'crcia wag 
perfectly disinterested. 

In days gone by, Lord Byron Inul denotincnl ami 
affronted those mist-wreathed goddesses, the Britisli Con- 
ventions; and now, by order of the pontifical court, he 
was becoming a victim of their sisters. The t’ountrss 
Guiccioli was of goml birth, and through Byron's 
fault (in so far as, in such adventure!, it is ever the 
man’s fault) she had lost a Inisbaml. 1 le held him¬ 
self in honour bound to marry her, if eirtumstatues 
allowed him, just as formerly he Iiail regarded himself 
bound to Caroline Lamb. 

He wrote to Augusta: ‘‘I'his is positively the last time 
of performance (as the playbills say), or of getting ini*i 
such scrapes for the future. Indeed-—I have had my 
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ire. But this is a tiiiishcr; for you know when a 
intan is scpanitcil frtnn ficr hushaiul for her Amant, he 
K>und botii hy honour (;uui inclination—at least lam), 
live with her all his ilays; as long as there is no 
scomluct. 

“So you see that 1 have closetl as papa hetjnn, and you 
[1 probably ne%'er see me again as long as you live. 
.Iced you don’t deserve it—for having behaved so 
'Jly—n'Iu'n I UHis triuiy to have sacrtfu-t'd everything 
r ytui .— It is nearly three years that tliis ‘liaison’ has 
,tcd. I was dreadfully in love—and she blindly so— 
r she sacriticed everything to this headlong passion, 
rat comes tif being romantic. I can say that, without 
ing so fttriattsly in love as at lirst, I am more attached 
her than I thouglit possible to be to any woman after 
ree year.s---~( except one and who she can you 
ess/) ... If Lady Bvroti would but please to die, ami 
L* Countess (Juiccioli’s husband (for Catholics can’t 
irry, thtiugh divorced), we should probably have to 
I try-.,-though I would rather wot—thinking it the way 
hate each <»ther”~for all pe<>ple whatsoever. . . . 
“PS.—>}’oM ought to be a great admirer of the future 
idy Byron for three reasons, b'irsfly she is a grand 
froness of the present Lutly Byron, and always says 
lat she has no doubt that’ she was esceeilingly ill-used 
inc.—Seanully she is an atlmircr of yours; and I have 
d great difficulty in keeping her from writing to you 
•veil pages, (for she is a grant! Scribe), arul thirtlly, she 
■ving read Dun Jutm in a French translation—made 
c prtmiise to write wo more of it, tieclaring that it was 
lotninable, etc., etc. . . . She hatl a gootl deal of us too, 
wean that turn for ridicule like Aunt Sophy and you 
id I and all the Byrons.’’ 
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Perhaps the astonishing constancy of Bynm in this ad¬ 
venture could have been partly explained by this “Byron 
side” which he found in I'cresa. It was unexpected, but 
doubtless quite real. 


me separation decree obliged the Countess to live at 
her father’s, and on July i6, i8au, she left for the villa 
owned by Count Gamba in the neighhourhotHl of Ra¬ 
venna. It may have been in the canlinaLs’ minds to sepa¬ 
rate her from her lover in this way, but the (iatnbas, 
father and son, liked Byron, shared his political views, 
and shielded the affairs of his heart. He wa.s made 
welcome at their country-house, to which he went out on 
horseback several times a month throughout the summer. 
And when Teresa returned to Ravenna in the autumn, he 
was able to see her every evening at the (Jambas’. 

^ It was not an unpleasing situation. 'Hu; mystery and 
difficulty of his visits, the blending of conspiracy and 
adultery, kept weariness from creeping into his liaison, 
Byron passed the long, cold winter of iHji alone in the 
alazzo Guiccioli. The roads were deep in snow; the 
horses stamped in their stalls; and he .sat at home, read- 
mg and staring into the fire. But what was there to he 
found in books? “What can anybody say, save what 
0 omon said long before us?” He had ag.ain begun 
J^eepmg a diary, and the present one was perltaps even 
more remarkable than that of 1813. rjkc the (Grecian 
sunlight, Byron’s mind illuminated object.s and feelings so 

Lc,w^ 

fewT^' K as 

evl Lt°"* 

nts as to men an appearance of being nhenomt-fi-i of 

na«-re. >0 unifo™ his worid-wll’i.'ir uL; 
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that strange compulsion of his to record everything that 
went to make up himself, he still noted every moment of 
this existence: “Dined traus six o’ the clock. Forgot 
that there was a plum-pinhling . . . and had dined 
bef<»re I knew it. Drank half a bottle of some sort of 
spirits, probably spirits of wine. . . . Did not cat two 
apples, which were placed by way of dessert. Fed the 
two cats, the hawk, and the tame (but not tamed) crow. 
Read Mitford’s {{istory of Gn'fce —Xenophon’s Retreat 
of the Ten Thausaml. I 'p to this present moment writ¬ 
ing, fi minutes before eight o’ the clock—French hours, 
not Italian.” 

'Die journal kept that fascination of folly—Shake¬ 
spearean in its way, for like the Elizabethan buffoons, 
Byron glided without transition from a lyric couplet 
to a jest, from the universal republic to the health 
of his pet crow. “Stayed at home all the morning— 
looked at the fire---wotuleretl wlien the {lost would come. 
P<ist came at the Ave Maria, insteail of half-past one 
o’clock, as it ought, (ialignani’s Messenger, six in num¬ 
ber, a letter from h'aenza, but none from England. Very 
sulky in eotisctiuence. . . —“Wrote five letters in about 
half an lunir, short and savage, to all my rascally corre- 
s|iondent.*». . . “I lear the carriage—order pistols 
and great coat as usual, necessary articles. Weather cold 
—carriage open, arul inhabitants somewhat savage— 
rather treacherous and highly inllamcil by {lolitics. Fine 
fellows though—good materials for a nation. . . . Clock 
strikes—going <iut to make lov'c. Somewhat perilous but 
not disagreeable. Memorandum—-a new screen put u|) 
to-day. It is rather antique, but will do with a little 
repair, "^riiaw continues—hojjcful that riding may be 
practicable to-morrow. . . 
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“ii o’clock and nine minutes. Visited La Contessa 
G[uiccioIi] natd G[!iisk*ri J G[amha], . . . I'alked of 
Italy, patriotism, Alfieri, ^^adame Albany and other 
branches of learning;. Also Sallust’s CoHspirUi S »f 
line, and the IFar of Jutjurtha. At 9 came in her brother, 
II Conte Pietro—at 10 her father, Conte Ruggiert*. 
Talked of various modes of warfare—of the Hungarian 
and Highland modes of broadsw<jri.l exercise. Settled 
that the Rfevolt] will break out on the 7th or Kth «»f 
March, in which appointment I should trust h:ul it not 
been settled that it was to have broken out in October 
1820. But those Bolognese shirked the Rtimagnuolcs. 

• . . Came home—read the Ten Thtmxmid again, and 
will go to bed.” 

“January 6, 1821. Mist—thaw—slop—rain. No stir¬ 
ring out on horseback. . . . At eight went out to visit. 
Heard a little music—like music. . . . I'hought *>!’ the 
state of women under the ancient Greeks—eonvcnieiit 
enough. Present state a remnant of the harlnirism of 
the chivalric and feudal ages—artificial and unnatural. 
They ought to mind home—and he well fetl and clothrd 
—but not mixed in society. Well educattul t<»o, in re¬ 
ligion ^but to read neither poetry nor politics—notiung 

but books of piety and cookery. Music—t Ira wing. 

dancing also a little gardening and ploughing now and 
then. I have seen them mending the roads in h'.pirus with 

good success. Why not, as well as fuiy-making and 
milking? 

“Came home and read Mitford again, and played with 
my mastiff—gave him his supper. . . . 'fo-night at the 

eatre there being a prince on his throne in the last 
scene of the comedy,-the audience laugliccl and asked 
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him for a Cotistituthn. Tliis shows the state of the public 
mimi here as well as the assassinations. It won’t do. 
There must he a universal republic,—and there ought 
to be. 

“The crow is lame of one leg—wonder how it hap¬ 
pened—some fool trod upon his toe, I suppose. The fal¬ 
con pretty brisk—the cats large and noisy—the monkeys 
I have not looked t(j since the cold weather, as they 
suffer by lieing brought up. Horses must be gay—get a 
ride as soon a.s weather serves. Deuced muggy still— 
an Italian winter is a sad thing, but all the other seasons 
are charming. . . 

It was very nearly the tone of the London journal in 
the days <tf 'Pht' ('anair. Nearly—but not quite. The 
flow of lava had cajoled, the inward battling was less 
fierce, Byron more resigned. The absurdity of life was 
taken ftjr grantetl, and ennui likewise. He still craved 
for excitement, but he no longer sought it in amorous ad¬ 
venturing; his temperament was calmer, his hair turning 
grey. “What is the reason that I have been, all my life¬ 
time, more or less c«««vcf and that, if anything, I am 
rather less so now thafi I was at twenty, as far as my 
rccollecti<jn serves? I do not know how to answer this, 
but pre.sume that it is constitutional,—as well as the 
waking in low spirits, which I have Invariably done for 
many years. 'Femperance arul exercise, which I have prac- 
ti.sed at times . . . make little or no difference. Violent 
passions did;—when under their immediate influence—it 
is odd, but—I was in agitated, hut not in depressed 
spirits. A dose of salts has the effect of a temporary 
ittehriation, like light champagne, upon me. But wine and 
spirits make me sullen and savage to ferocity. , . . Swim- 
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ming also raises my spirits—but in general they art* loWi 
and get daily lower. That is hopeless; for I do tsot think 
I am so much ennuyc as I was at nineteen, rhe proof 
is, that then I must game, or drink, or be in motion of 
some kind, or I was miserable. At present, I can mope 
in quietness. . . . 

“What I feel most groveing upon me are la/iness. and 
a disrelish more powerful than indifference. . . 
Nothing now quickened him into strong feelings. Ik 
remained too English to take his Italian life seriously, 
and England itself was but a distant dream. Sometimes 
a sound, a scent, a page in a book, would call up the past. 
A line of Cowley’s— 

Under the glassy, cool, tran.slutTut wave, 

—evoked for a fleeting moment the quivering, watery 
image of that fantastically shaped tree-trunk which he 
had found in the depths of the Cam, when he was diving 
with Long. . . . “Oh I there is an organ playing in the 
street a waltz too I I must leave off to listen. *l‘hcy arc 
playing a waltz which I have heard ten thousutul times at 
the balls in London, between 1812 and 18 iH. Music b 
a strange thing.” Ghosts were passing. Caroline I.amh 
waltzing. . . , He had heard how this year she had gone 
m fancy dress to Almack’s, as Don Juan, with a train of 
attendant demons. For Caroline the drama was eruling 
with a masquerade. As for Lady Byron, he had been out- 
rage^ y the news that she was a patroness <»f some 
chanty ball. Patroness of a ball—while her husband, in 
exile, was risking his life for a foreign people! f le felt 
very bitter about that, for several hours. 

if he could have read the journal which Anna* 
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bella was keeping at that time, he would have read how 
she went (Uit early fu look at her old home in Piccadilly 
Terrace, and looked up from the street at the room 
where she had so often sat with him. She felt, she said, 
as if she had lived there once with a friend long dead to 
her- I'here was no sense <»f her past agony, but simply a 
gentle mournluhiess. Byron likewise had sometimes felt 
as if their letters were Dialogues of the Dead. But he 
still continued to commend Augusta to her care: what¬ 
ever she might he, or might irt the past have been (he 
wrote), Lady Bynm had never had grounds of complaint 
against her—-tiuite the contrary. I.udy Byron could not 
krunv her debt to her. Augmstu’s life and his, Atmahel- 
la’s life and his, were two perfectly distinct things; when 
one ended, the otfier began; and now both were 
entkal. . . . 

f lis friends were far away. I lohluiusc had entered 
PiirliametU as an extremely advanced Radical, and had 
also got himself into pris(in~™news which Fletcher dis¬ 
covered in an Italian news-sheet. Byron laughed I 
I.aughed, because “Roehefoueault" (as he wrote It) was 
right—the misfortunes of our frieruls always make us 
laugh; l)ut also because he found demagogy as repellent 
as tyranny, of wltich it is merely one ftirm. I le wrote a 
humorous ballad on I lohhouse's imprisonment, much to 
the annoyance of his frieml: 

Wlien to tlie in<th you make a spm'h. 

My hoy flohh.V (), 
flow <!<♦ you keep without their reach 
I'he watch within your fohhy ()? 

But never mimi such petty things, 

My ht»y llohhie O; 

(rod save the |ieopIe~<iamn all Kings, 

So let UK crown the Mohhy ()! 
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Scrape Davies h;u! “iluwnniiJdleti" himself with leam 
Wing, :uul been fiHveJ to tlce ahianui. VVh.U cuuld Lmh 
don he like without Scrope’s stuttering? “Bruramel at 
Calais, Hcrttpe at Bruges, Buonaparte at St. 1 lelena, you 
in your new|gate} ajiartments, am! 1 at Ravetma, onSi 
think! So many great met»! There has been nothing lib 
it since 'I'itcmistodcs at Magnesia, am! Marius at Car 
thage. . . 

On January 22, 1821, he was thirty-tluTc. *'To-mor¬ 
row is my hirtliiiay—that is tti say. at twelve o’ tlte dock, 
midnight, i.e. in twelve minutes. I shall have eompletd 
thirty and three years of age! 1 !•—and 1 go to bed wit!i 
a !ieavincss of iieart at ftaving livcii si» long, and to ♦.*! 
!ittle purp<tse.-“'It is now titree mimitCH* past twehe. 
‘ ’'Tis t!u; middle of tlie nig!it by the castle dock,' and 1 
am now thirty-tlircc! 

lAihti&iur, lift#11 , . . 

but I don’t regret tltem so much for wliat I have tionc, 
as for what I mig!u !iave tlone, 

“'Through life's rouii *.(t dim smd dirty, 

I have tlragged to thiee and tlurty. 

What have these years left to me? 

Nothing exee(>f thirty three,” 

And on the following day he wrote the epitaph of th« 
dead year— 


iSji 

Here lies 

Interred in tin* Kiernity 
of the Past, 
from whiclr tlierc is tio 
Resurrectimi 
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for tlie days™whatevcr there may be 
for the I)list— 
the Thirty-ll'urd Year 
oi an lU spent Life, 

Wliich, after 

a linirerin^ dis<‘ase of many months, 
sunk into a lethariry, 
and expired, 

January aand, au)., 

Ixxivinit a successor 

Inconsolable 

for file very loss which 
(K'casioned its 

Existence* 

DiJring tlu'sc months at Ravenna lie Iiad worked hard. 
Dan Juan had been interrupted at the fifth Canto by the 
C(»untcs8 (iuiccioli: “I have agrcetl to a request of Mad¬ 
ame (ruiccioli’s not to continue the poem further” he told 
I lohhousc early in July. “She has read the French trans¬ 
lation, and thinks It a detestable produetiim. 'Hus will 
not se<‘m strange even in Italian morality, because women 
all over the world retain their freemasonry, and as that 
consists in the Illusion of the sentiment which constitutes 
their sole empire (all owing t<j chivalry and the Cioths— 
the Orceks knew better), all works which refer to the 
comedy of the passions, and laugh at sentimentalism, of 
course are proscribed by the whole sect. I never knew 
a woman who did not admire Rousseau, and hate Gil 
Bias, and de (Jrammont and the like, for the same reason. 
And I never met with a woman, English or foreign, who 
did as much by I)[on| j[uan|. As 1 am docile I 
yielded. . . 

'Fhc Countess Guiccioli, rigid in her defence of tradi¬ 
tional romance, tolerateil no breath of heresy against the 
religion of love’s supremacy in the world. When Byron 
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told her one day that love was not the loftiest theme 
for authentic tragedy, her indignation was great, and 
she overwhelmed him with arguments. He had never 
shone in discussion, especially with a woman; he capitu¬ 
lated at once, and made Sardanapalus a lover. 

For in default of Don Juan he was working on trage¬ 
dies, some inspired by Venetian history—Marino Faliero, 
The Two Foscari ,—others by classical and biblical his¬ 
tory. The Idea of writing verse tragedies had come to 
him from his new familiarity with the works of Alfieri, 
and it was, of course, his anti-romantic ideal to save 
English tragedy by a return to the unities. 

But in his hands a subject, even an historical one, and a 
tragedy, even a classical one, always became an agent of 
self-liberation. If his thoughts ran on writing a Tibmm, 
it was In the hope of expressing personal feelings: ^^Pon- 
dered the subjects of four tragedies to be written, . • 
he noted, ‘‘to wit, Sardanapalus, already begun; Cain, a 
metaphysical subject, something In the style of Manfred, 
but in five acts, perhaps with a chorus; brancesca of 
Rimini, in five acts; and I am not sure that I would not 
try Tiberius. I think that I could extract a something of 
my tragic, at least out of the gloomy sequestration of old 
age of the tyrant—and even out of his sojourn at Caprea 
—by softening the details, and exhibiting the despair thal 
must have led to those very vicious pleasures. For noni 
but a powerful and gloomy mind overthrown would havi 
had recourse to such solitary horrors,—^being also, at th^ 
same time, old, and the master of the world/’ 

Again, If he composed a Sardanapalus^ he was pleadinj 
a brief pro domo. Sardanapalus led precisely the lif 
that Byron led at the Palazzo Mocenigo, and answerer 
his friends’ reproaches with a eulogy of pleasure: 
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Sardanapdus. Shame me! By Baal, the cities though 
well built, 

Are not more goodly than the verse Say what 
Thou wilt against me, my mode of life or rule, 

But nothing ’gainst the truth of that brief record. 

Why, those few lines contain the history 
Of all things human: hear—“Sardanapalus, 

The king, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 

In one day built Anchialus and Tarsus. 

Eat, drink, and love; the rest’s not worth a fillip. 

Salemenes. A worthy moral, and a wise inscription. 

For a king to put up before his subjects! 

Sardanapalus. Oh, thou wouldst have me doubtless set 
Up edicts— 

“Obey the king—contribute to his treasure— 

Recruit his phalanx—spill your blood at bidding— 

Fall down and worship, or get up and toil.” 

Or thus—“Sardanapalus on this spot 
Slew fifty thousand of his enemies. _ 

These are their sepulchres, and this his trophy. 

I leave such things to conquerors; enough 
For me, if I can make my subjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and glide 
Ungroaning to the tomb; I take no license 
Which I deny to them. We are all men. 

But of all his dramas, Cain was the most revelatory. 
From childhood he had been haunted by this theme of the 
First Predestinate, the man damned by God before the 
crime. Cain was an attempt to transpose into dramatic 
form his impassioned protest against the existence of evil 
in a divine creation. The first scene portrayed Adam and 
his children after the Fall, all adoring Jehovah save 
Cain, who remains silent. Cain has not forgiven God. 
What, he asks, has been Adam’s fault? 
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The tree was planted, and why not for him? 

If not, why place him near it, where it grew, 

The fairest in the centre? They have but 
One answer to all questions, 'Twas His will, 

And He is good.*^ How know I that? Because 
He is all-powerful, must all-good, too, follow? 

I judge but by the fruits—and they are bitter— 

When I must feed on for a fault not mine. 

Then Lucifer appears, proclaiming himself the equal 
of God, and offering Cain to show him the true world 
that lies beyond appearances. Cain is reluctant to leaye 
his sister Adah, who is also his wife. 

Adah, . , . Cain, walk not with this spirit, 

Bear with what we have borne, and love me—I 
Love thee. 

Lucifer. More than thy mother, and thy sire? 

Adah. I do. Is that a sin, too? 

Lucifer. No, not yet: 

It one day will be in your children. 

Adah. What! 

Must not my daughter love her brother Enoch? 

Lucifer. Not as thou lovest Cain. 

Adah. Oh! my God! 

Shall they not love, and bring forth things that love 
Out of their love? have they not drawn their milk 
Out of this bosom? was not he, their father, 

Born of the same sole womb, in the same hour 
With me? Did we not love each other? and 
In multiplying our being multiply 
Things which will love each other as we love 
Them?—and as I love thee my Cain! go not 
Forth with this spirit; he is not of ours. 
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TTlic Sill I spcsiki of is not of my 
And cannot be a sin in you—^whate’er 
It seems in those who will replace ye in 
Mortality. 

Adah. What is the sin which is not 
Sin in itself? Can circumstance make sin 
Or virtue? 

After the death of Abel, the Angel comes to brand 
Cain. He submits to the punishment, but denies the 
fault. 

Cain. It burns 

My brow, but nought to that which is within it. 

Is there more? let me meet it as I may. 


Angel. Stern hast thou been and stubborn from the womb, 
As the ground thou must henceforth till; but he 
Thou slewest was gentle as the flocks he tended. 


Cain. After the fall too soon was I begotten; 
Ere yet my mother’s mind subsided from 
The serpent, and my sire still mourn’d for Eden. 
That which I am, I am; I did not seek 
For life, nor did I make myself. . . . 


It was the cry of Byron himself, his brow branded, as 
he believed, with the mark of Cain, and condemned like 
Cain to wander over the face of the earth. He too had 
slain a younger brother—the earlier Byron. But was he 
responsible for that? That which he was, he was; he 
had not made himself; he could not have acted othemise. 
And in the face of an unjust God he cried aloud: “Why 


hast thou done this thing to me?” 

Sir Walter Scott, to whom he had dedicated Cam: a 
Mystery, courageously accepted the dedication, but at- 
temnted to plead the Creator’s cause: “The great key 
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to the Mystery is, perhaps, the imperfection of our own 
faculties, which see and feel strongly the partial evils 
which press upon us, but know too little of the general 
system of the universe, to be aware how the existence of 
these Is to be reconciled with the benevolence of the 
great Creator.” 

Cain was violently attacked, especially from the point 
of view of religious orthodoxy. Certainly, it was not the 
work of an atheist, as Byron was tirelessly Insistent in 
pointing out, but It was the work of a heretic. From 
Kentish Town to Pisa, clerg5niien preached against this 
calvinistic Prometheus. The tragedies disappointed 
Byron’s English readers (they were more romantic than 
he was), and this saddened him. 

“You see what it is to throw pearls to swine,” he wrote. 
“As long as I write the exaggerated nonsense which has 
corrupted the public taste, they applauded to the very 
echo, and, now that I have really composed, within these 
three or four years, some things which should ‘not will¬ 
ingly be let die,’ the whole herd snort and grumble and 
return to wallow in their mire. However, It Is fit I should 
pay the penalty of spoiling them, as no man has contrib¬ 
uted more than me in my earlier compositions to produce 
that exaggerated and false taste.” 

He had been the most modest of authors in the hey-day 
of the Byron craze; and he was beginning to worry about 
public opinion now that it showed signs of looking in 
another direction. But now, as always, he faced the situ¬ 
ation boldly. 

England was looking away from the poet. There 
remained the man of action. Oh, if he could only show 
Hobhouse, so proud of himself for having been both in 
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Parliament and prison, and for having written (anony¬ 
mously) anti-Canning tracts, that he, Byron, was not con¬ 
tent with such substitutes for courage! His greatest 
hope now was for an Italian revolution in which he might 
play a leading part. 

All through the winter, with Pietro Gamba and his 
Americani brotherhood, he conspired; and he paid both 
with his person and his purse. Had they bayonets, or 
muskets, or cartridges to conceal? Had they to hold a 
secret meeting? He offered the Palazzo Guiccioli. “It 
is a strongish post,” he commented, “—narrow street, 
commanded from within—and tenable walls.” Did they 
need money? He gave it. He knew he was exposing 
himself to death, but he held the cause to be worth it. 
“Only think—a free Italy! ! ! Why there has been 
nothing like it since the days of Augustus.” 

It was a characteristic trait of Byron’s that enthusiasm 
and physical courage went hand in hand with mental pru¬ 
dence and inexhaustible common sense. He was doubtful 
of the success of the Italians if they could not achieve 
unity among themselves, and he was constantly exhorting 
them to a systematic activity. His ideas on local strategy 
were sound: “I have advised them to attack in detail, and 
in different parties, in different places (though at the same 
time), so as to divide the attention of the troops, who, 
though few, yet being disciplined, would beat any body 
of people (not trained) in a regular fight—unless dis¬ 
persed in small parties, and distracted with different as- 

Unhappily, events justified his forebodings only too 
well. Early in March the Neapolitans were routed by 
the Austrian troops, and the constitution was repudiated 
by the monarch who had granted it. AU the minor insur- 
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rections were crushed. The people of Ravenna, like the 
rest, had to abandon their plan; and, as always happens, 
the abortive revolt was the most harshly suppressed. The 
Papal police drew up lists of suspects. Byron they dared 
not touch, but in July 1821, in order to reach him, they 
banished the Gambas. 

The Countess Guiccioli accepted exile, but not the loss 
of her lover. Whither would he follow her? She pro¬ 
posed Switzerland. But Switzerland contained too many 
English waiting to point their spy-glasses at Lord Byron. 
. . . While still hesitating, he received a letter from 
Shelley announcing a visit. Shelley was worried about 
Allegra and wished to talk with him. At the time of the 
conspiracy Byron had felt it imprudent to keep his little 
girl in a house that was becoming an arsenal, and in front 
of which there was murder done in broad daylight. He 
had long been determined that she should he a Catholic 
and marry an Italian; and, no doubt on Teresa’s advice 
(she was convent-bred), Byron had placed Allegra with, 
the nuns of Bagnacavallo, close to Ravenna. 

Clare was frantic. She wrote him suppliant letters, 
begging him to restore Allegra to the Shelleys if he did. 
not wish to keep her himself. But Clare, like Annabella, 
was one of that breed of women who had the misfortune 
to excite the cruelty in Byron. She had that shame¬ 
lessness with which he had taunted Caroline Lamb, side 
by side with the “sermons and sentiments” of Lady 
Byron, and, as had happened to both of these, he did not 
pardon her for the cruelty she provoked in him. In any 
case, he despised her too much to entrust her with a 
young Byron. ‘Clare writes me the most insolent letters 
about Allegra, he told Hoppner. “See what a man gets 
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by taking care of his natural children 1 ^IVere it not for 
the poor little child’s sake, I am almost tempted to send 
her back to her atheistical mother, but that would be too 
bad; you cannot conceive the excess of her insolence, and 
I know not why. ... If Clare thinks that she shall ever 
Interfere with the child’s morals or education, she mis¬ 
takes ; she never shall. The girl shall be a Christian and 
a married woman, if possible. . . The words cast a 
revealing light on that stern instinctive moralist who had 
so long been kept lurking in the farthest recesses of his 
soul. 

Shelley arrived on August 6. Not having been In 
personal touch with Byron since Venice, he was greatly 
surprised by the moral and physical improvement he 
found In him. “He has in fact completely recovered 
his health, and lives a life totally the reverse of that which 
he led at Venice. He has now a permanent sort of liaison 
with Contessa Guiccloli, who Is now at Florence, and 
seems from her letters to be a very amiable woman. . . . 
Fletcher Is here, and as If like a shadow, he waxed and 
waned with the substance of his master: Fletcher also 
has recovered his good looks, and from amidst the un¬ 
seasonable grey hairs, a fresh harvest of flaxen locks put 
forth.” And a few days later: “Lord Byron Is greatly 
Improved In every respect. In genius. In temper, in moral 
views, In health, in happiness. The connection with la 
Guiccloli has been an Inestimable benefit to him. . . . He 
has had mischievous passions, but these he seems to have 
subdued, and hie is becoming what he should be, a virtu¬ 
ous man. The Interest which he took in the politics of 
Italy, and the actions he performed in consequence of It, 
are subjects not fit to be written, but are such as will de¬ 
light and surprise you. . . . He has read to me one of 
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the unpublished Cantos of Don Juan, which is astonish¬ 
ingly fine. It sets him not only above, but far above, all 
the poets of the day—every word is stamped with im¬ 
mortality.” 

This letter betokened a loyal anxiety to induce in Mary 
a more favourable view of Byron. In the Geneva and 
Venice days the Shelleys had been severe. Breaking away 
for a few days from the Influence of “the absurd women' 
kind,” Shelley showed more equable judgment. Not that 
he felt himself the friend of Byron: friendship calls foi 
more freedom of spirit. Even to a man so selfless as Shel 
ley, Byron’s renown, contrasted with his own unmeritec 
obscurity, was a stumbling-block. Bad feeling lurke< 
between the two men. Shelley thrust it aside, surmounte< 
it even, but strove in vain against his uneasiness. Byroi 
recognised in Shelley the most remarkable man he knew 
the best judge of poetry, and the most generous. She! 
ley’s presence was like a clear, living flame. Those wE 
warmed themselves at it were perforce to regret it a 
their lives. But at the same time Shelley was a living r< 
proach. With his ardour and energy, he knew what h 
wanted; he even seemed to know what was right and whs 
was wrong. Byron admired him, envied him, and somi 
times watched him surreptitiously with a secret longin 
to catch him out. What would “Rochefoucault” ha^ 
thought of this version of an atheist? And if Shell* 
himself were a hypocrite. . . . But even under the hari 
light of Byronic analysis, Shelley remained unassailabl 
Life during this visit followed Byron’s usual round- 
morning sleep and afternoon breakfast, rides in the fo 
est, readings in the evening, talks at night. Shelley wa 
dered with amusement through the vast palazzo, meetii 
on the great staircase five peacocks, three guinea-fov 
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and an Egyptian crane, witnesses of the “unarbitrated” 
quarrels of the monkeys, the cats, the crow and the fal¬ 
con. In the course of their talks, Shelley was able to 
mention their mutual friend, Leigh Hunt, who was m 
sore straits in England and whom SheUey would have 
liked to bring to Italy. How could he be employed out 
here? Byron had an idea. For some time he had not 
been on good terms with Murray, and had been thinking 
of founding a review with Tom Moore and publishing 
his works therein; but Moore had not agreed. Why not 
suggest to Hunt the joint foundation, with SheUey and 
Byron, of a liberal review? An association with Byron 
would have made Leigh Hunt’s fortune. And Shelley, 
without giving his host time to change his mind, made 
haste to write to Hunt, pressing him to come. 

He was also charged by Byron to write to the Countess 
Guiccioli (whom he did not know) to ask her to abandon 
the Swiss project and choose Pisa as a residence Teresa 
accepted, ending her letter with an anxious and moving 
paragraph—“Signor, your kindness makes me inipatient 
to ask a favour of you. Will you grant it me? Non 

partite da Ravenna senza Mylord.” Not to leave Ra¬ 
venna without Lord Byron ... so she knew how dan¬ 
gerous it was to leave Byron alone! But the one person 
b the world who had least confidence in Byron was still 
Byron himself. He knew himself, he feared his own 
weakness, and foresaw that if he lived on at Ravenna 
with neither Shelley nor the Countess, he wodd relapse 
into debauchery of some kind, ^or \time he was m- 
; sistent that Shelley should remain with him. _ SheUey 
, had come to see Allegra. He went off to visit the child 

' at the convent, and then left for Pisa. 

There the Countess Guiccioli and the Gambas soon 
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followed her, and approved Mary’s choice of the Pahzzo 
Lanfranchi, which she had taken for Byron. But 
kept them waiting nearly three months. Once again, aa 
in the days of his betrothal, he was “more and more less 
impatient.” He had no luck: whenever he grew fond of a 
country, a town, or a house, some woman or other tools 
him away from it. He had come to love Ravenna; tb« 
common people there had venerated him; the priests ther* 
protected him, because he hung out his tapestries foi 
feast-day processions; he wrote there with enjo5nment; h« 
felt well there. From one week to the next, he kept post 
poning his departure. The Countess Guiccioli had wo* 
the heart of Mary Shelley, who was sorry for her. Shei 
ley described her as “a very pretty, sentimental, innocen 
Italian, who has sacrificed an immense fortune for th* 
sake of Lord Byron, and who, if I know anything at a! 
of my friend, of her, and of human nature, will hereafte 
have plenty of opportunity to repent her rashness.” 

Meanwhile, at the Palazzo Guiccioli, Byron was work 
ing on Heaven and Earth, a Mystery, based on the bibli 
cal legend of the fallen angels who loved the daughter 
of the Earth. Those fallen angels, like Cain, were on 
of his oldest and foremost concerns. The furniture hti' 
already been carted off to Pisa, and Byron had nothin 
left but a table and a mattress; but amid the dust and di 
of packing he composed choruses of Spirits and an Arc! 
angel’s song. At last, on October 29, he had to resij? 
himself to leaving the Palazzo Guiccioli and to rejoinin 
the lady who had been its mistress. 

On the way from Ravenna to Pisa he was deepl 
moved, indeed stupefied, by a chance encounter at !B< 
logna with his boyhood friend, Lord Clare. “This mee 
ing, he afterwards said, “annihilated for a moment a 
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the years between the present time and the days of Har- 

row. It was a new and inexplicable feeling, like ns g 

from the grave, to me. Clare, too, was much 

more in appearance than even myself; for I co 

his heart beat to his fingers’ ends, unless indeed, it 

the pulse of my own which made me thin 

were but five minutes together, and in the public road 

but I hardly recollect an hour of my existence which 

could be weighed against them. 

A strange dream. !s life. . ■ • F^es B.t past 
fill our days, and kindle jealousy, or love, J ^ 

fade away. We think they are effaced Then up t y 
rise again, quickened suddenly into life between two 
post-chaises on a foreign road in the dusty swelter of the 

"'"in the course of the same journey he also met the 
cadaverous Rogers. They visited the museums of Flor¬ 
ence together; but Byron did not care for museums an 
was annoyed by the curiosity of the English tourists. On 
the way through Bologna he took Rogers to the ^ave 
yard of the Certosa, where dwelt the sexton with the 
pretty daughter. The man “looked at him very hard 
mote Byron to Hobhouse, “and seemed well disposed 

keep him in his skull-room. writi-pn 

Shelley, at the moment of departure, ha agai 
to Byron, begging him to bring Allegra. She -odd now 
be left at BagnacavaUo. far from all who lowed hen Bu 
Byron arrived alone.—No, not quite alone: for h 
aiompanied by a flock of geese in a cage suspended be- 
neath the carriage. For all his mockeiy of England, he 
dung pertinaciously in little things to the old customs of 
his country. He liked having hot-cross buns on Good 
Friday, and a roast goose at Michaelmas. He had there- 
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fore bought a goose, and in case it should turn out to be 
too lean he had fed it with his own hand for a whole 
month in advance. But this made him grow very fond oi 
his goose, and when the day came round he refused tc 
have it cooked. Another was bought for him, and th< 
favourite goose accompanied him on all his journeys. 
then felt that his bird should not be deprived of the joy: 
of family life, and thereafter travelled with four geese 
It was like Schopenhauer, the misanthrope, standing a 
the Frankfurt fair, with his heart melting over the soi 
rows of an orang-outang. 



XXXII 

SHIPWRECKS 

1821-1822 

You were all brutally mistaken about Shelley, who was, 
without exception, the best and least selfish man I ever 
knew. I never knew one who was not a beast in com¬ 
parison. 

Byron 

T O those branded with the mark of Cain, solitude 
is the least of misfortunes. At Pisa Byron was 
never happy in the way he had been at Ravenna. 
Romagna had given him the Americani, the old women in 
the Pineta, and the Gambas, enough to keep him occupied 
without perturbing him. In Pisa he was once more back 
in a small English community who immediately became 
his judges. Shelley’s presence was no vexation to him; on 
the contrary, the more he saw of Shelley, the more he 
respected him. He admired his courage, and enjoyed see¬ 
ing him steer his boat against the headlong currents of 
the Arno, rather as in life he battled against the world 
of men; indeed he had need of Shelley, who was ever 
ready to decide things for the indecisive. And, above all, 
there was the fact that Shelley admired him. “Space won¬ 
dered less at the swift and fair creations of God,” he 
wrote, “than I at the late works of this spirit of an angel 
in the mortal paradise of a decaying body.” But Shelley 
was surrounded by a whole world of stern Abels, devoid 
of genius, who accepted the poet in Byron but were taken 
aback and misled by the man. He was too human, and 
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they resented the externals of his life, despising his style 
0 ^ living, his palace, his liveried servants, his dinners. 
His cynicism had always shocked Mary Shelley, and to the 
Pisa group Clare had drawn his portrait making no allow¬ 
ances.^ He felt that all this was so, and felt likewise his 
inability to reveal to them that hidden Byron whom they 
might perhaps have liked. His conversation, so straight¬ 
forward with Shelley, with them became brilliant and 

bitter. And so, unable to destroy his legend, he under¬ 
took to live it. 

The Palazzo Lanfranchi, overlooking the Arno, was 
large enough to house a garrison, and was so full of 
ghosts that Fletcher several times asked leave to change 
his room. In the morning Byron strolled with Teresa 
under the orange trees in the courtyard, and in the after¬ 
noon she drove out with Mary Shelley, whilst Byron went 
out riding in company with Shelley, Captain Williams, 
the Irishman John Taaffe—translator of Dante, and as 
a a horseman as a poet,—^Prince Mavrocordato—who 
teught Mary Shelley Greek,—and Shelley’s cousin, 
Thomas Medwin, a lieutenant in the Dragoons. The 
riders went as far as a certain farm, the owner of which 
^ ad authorised Byron to come and practise pistol-shoot¬ 
ing there. A silver coin served them as target, and it 
was afterwards given to the farmer. Coming home, 
yron played billiards, or worked. After dinner, as at 
Ravenna, came a visit to the Gambas, and work until 
hree oclock m the morning. On certain evenings, too, 
leresa Guiccioli and her brother would go up to the top- 
oor of the Tre Palazzi, where the Shelleys had a small 
apartment, and spend the evening there listening to 
ey reading poetry. On those evenings Medwin 
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went alone to Byron’s, and afterwards made notes of 
each conversation he had with him. Byron was aware of 
this, and liked his artless listener, to whom he never tired 
of telling stories of his younger days. 

For Medwin all the rolled wrappings of the mummy, 
scored with hieroglyphs, were unwound. . . . Mary 
Chaworth . . . the theme of the subjectivity of love. 
. . . “Those were days of romance! She was the beau 
ideal of all that my youthful fancy could paint of beauti¬ 
ful; and I have taken all my fables about the celestial 
nature of women from the perfection my imagination 
created in her. I say created, for I found her, like the 
rest of the sex, anything but angelic.”—“She had scarcely 
any personal attractions to recommend her. Her figure, 
though genteel, was too thin to be good, and wanted 
that roundness which elegance and grace would vainly 
supply."”—“I never felt a stronger passion. . . . She 
gained (as all women do) an influence over me so strong, 
that I had great difficulty in breaking with her, even 
when I knew she had been inconstant to me.” 

Then Annabella . . . the omen theme . . . “the first 
time of my seeing Miss Milbanke, I remember that in 
going upstairs I stumbled, and remarked to Moore, who 
accompanied me, that it was a bad omen. I ought to have 
taken the warning. ... It had been predicted by Mrs. 
Williams that twenty-seven was to be a dangerous age 
for me. The fortune-telling witch was right. ... I 
shall never forget the 2nd of January! Lady Byron 
(“Byr’n,” he pronounced it) was the only unconcerned 
person present; Lady Noel, her mother, cried; I trembled 
like a leaf, made the wrong responses, and after the 
ceremony called her: Miss Milbanke.” 
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In the course of these excursions, Medwin always rode 
at Byron’s elbow. He talked on and on, throwing an 
occasional glance at his Boswell to take the measure of 
his credulity. On December lo, he declined to shoot, 
and appeared to be depressed. “This is Ada’s birthday, 
and might have been the happiest day of my life: as it 
IS ... 1 have a great horror of anniversaries. . . . 
Several extraordinary things have happened to me on 
my birthday; as they did to Napoleon.” The next day 
he showed Medwin a letter from England. was con¬ 
vinced something very unpleasant hung over me last 
night; I expected to hear that somebody I knew was 
dead; so it turned out! Poor Polidorl Is gone! When 
he was my physician, he was always talking of Prussic 
acid and compounding poisons. He has prescribed for 
himself a dose whose effect, Murray says, was so in¬ 
stantaneous that he went off without a spasm. ... It 
seems that disappointment was the cause of this rash 
act. On January 28, he had word of the death of 
Lady Noel. “I am distressed for poor Lady Byron! 

• . . The world will think I am pleased at this event, 
but they are much mistaken. I never wished for an 
accession of fortune. ... I have written a letter of 
condolence to Lady Byron, you may suppose in the kind¬ 
est terms. A legal arbitration shared the income of 
the Wentworth inheritance between himself and his wife, 
and his own revenue was now swollen to more than 
^ Annabella’s first act on coming into her 

ir y inheritance was to send Augusta some game. 

Medwin was not alone in making notes on Byron. In 
mid-January a curious personage attached himself to the 
nglish group in Pisa. His name was Edward John 
Trelawny, and he had led the most story-book life, hav- 
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ing been sailor, deserter, and pirate. The Shelleys liked 
him: “He is six feet high; raven-black hair, which curls 
thickly and shortly like a Moor’s; dark-grey expressive 
eyes; overhanging brows.” Trelawny felt the same lik¬ 
ing for the Shelleys; but his relations with Byron were 
strained. Byron, meeting with a life-size Corsair, had 
at first made a point of being pleasant to him. He had 
treated this nautical specialist, as formerly he treated 
Jackson the boxer, with all the deference of the amateur 
towards the professional, and commissioned him to build 
boats for Shelley and himself. But Byron had a horror 
of people who resembled the Byronic heroes of his early 
manner. The “Conrad side” of Trelawny infuriated 
him; and Trelawny, for his part, was deeply disap¬ 
pointed. This small, limping, melancholy man, with his 
anecdotes of actors and boxers and how he had swum 
the Hellespont, seemed to him quite unworthy of Childe 
Harold. Then Byron, discovering that Trelawny did not 
always tell the truth, murmured that if their new ac¬ 
quaintance could be taught to wash his hands and not 
tell lies, there were the makings of a gentleman in him. 
The remark came round to Trelawny, and from that day 
forward he hated Byron. 

In a circle of pseudo men of letters, where people dis¬ 
sected each other and remarks were quick on the wing, 
Byron felt his own weakness. He knew that the life he 
led was not the life expected of him. Although not un¬ 
happy with Countess Guiccioli, he wondered whether the 
liaison were not becoming rather ridiculous. In speak¬ 
ing of her, he used the words “my arnica” with a light 
irony in his manner, the tone he used to assume in men¬ 
tioning “my little foot.” She too was an infirmity, this 
all-too-faithful mistress of his, with whom he sat so con- 
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jugally beneath the meagre orange trees of the Palazzo 
Lanf ranch!. 

Action . . . action * . , action. . . . During March 
1822, Prince Mavrocordato learned that the Greek ris¬ 
ing had hopes of success, and set off to place himself at 
the head of the insurgents. Byron envied him. 


One result of the latent ill-humour engendered in 
Byron by the Pisa group sounded the note of tragedy. 
He had not brought his little Allegra with him. He had 
not even been to see her. ^^Caro il mio pappa/^ wrote 
little Allegra, ^^essendo tempo di fiera desiderai tanto 
una visit a del mio PappaJ^ But Byron’s comment was 
simply that she wanted to see him because there was a 
fair, and she wanted some paternal gingerbread. . . • 
He was applying his beloved La Rochefoucauld even to 
live-year-olds. Clare, who had been assured by well- 
informed friends that the climate of Bagnacavallo was 
dangerous, and that the convent was not even heated, 


sat watching the winter blaze on her Florentine hearth, 
and thinking that her child was cold. Once again she 
begged Byron to lodge Allegra with some respectable 
family, no matter where, but in a healthy climate. She 
pledged her word never to go and see her. “I assure 


you I can no longer resist the internal inexplicable feel¬ 
ing which haunts me that I shall never see her any more. 
I entreat you to destroy this feeling by allowing me to 
see her. But Clare was violent and clumsy. She might 
be an atheist, but she remained English, Protestant, 
Pope-fearing. She used arguments that pained Byron 
and could only harden his heart. “I represent to you 
that the putting of Allegra at her years, into a convent, 


IS to me a serious and deep afBiction. ... I have been 
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at some pains to inquire into their system, and I find that 
the state of the children is nothing less than miserable. 

. . . Every traveller and writer upon Italy joins in 
condemning them, which would be alone sufficient testi¬ 
mony, without adverting to the state of ignorance and 
profligacy of the Italian women, all pupils of convents. 
They are bad wives, most unnatural mothers; licentious 
and ignorant, they are the dishonour and unhappiness of 
society. . , . This is the education you have chosen for 
your daughter. . . . Allegra’s misfortune in being con¬ 
demned by her father to a life of ignorance and de¬ 
gradation, in being deprived of the protection and friend¬ 
ship of her parents’ friends, by the adoption of a different 
religion and of an education known to be contemptible, 
will be received by the world as a perfect fulfilment on 
your part of all the censures passed upon you. How will 
Lady Byron—^never yet justified for her conduct towards 
you—be soothed, and rejoice in the honourable safety 
of herself and child, and all the world be bolder to praise 
her prudence, my unhappy Allegra furnishing the con¬ 
demning evidence!” 

Thus the question of the convent became for Byron 
both personal and doctrinal. The attack upon convent- 
bred women seemed to him to be a thrust at Teresa, and 
the onslaught upon religious education had always an¬ 
noyed him. He did not reply. This time Shelley vehe¬ 
mently supported Clare, and was indignant at Byron s 
attitude. He had now but one desire—to leave at the 
earliest possible moment the town inhabited by Lord 
Byron. The Williamses and Clare were commissioned to 
go to the coast and find a house for the summer. Hardly 
had they left Pisa when the Shelleys learned, through 
Byron, that Allegra was dead. 
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‘our little world in the great world of all,’ as a 
,st rather than a copy of that divine example.” 
vitably, Byron’s grief took the form of a reverie 
; emotions of his past: “I wish her to be buried in 
)w Church: there is a spot in the Churchyard, near 
)otpath, on the brow of the hill looking towards 
3or, and a tomb under a large tree (bearing the 
of Peachie, or Peachey), where I used to sit for 
and hours when a boy: this was my favourite spot; 
s I wish to erect a tablet to her memory, the body 
etter be deposited in the Church. Near the door, 
; left hand as you enter, there is a monument with 
et containing these words: 

“When sorrow weeps o’er Virtue’s sacred dust, 

Our tears become us, and our Grief is just: 

Such were the tears she shed, who grateful pays 
This last sad tribute of her love and praise. 

)llect them (after seventeen years), not from any- 
remarkable in them, but because from my seat in 
allery I had generally my eyes turned towards that 
raent: as near it as convenient I could wish Allegra 
buried, and on the wall a marble tablet placed, with 
words: 


“In memory of 
ALLEGRA 

daughter of G.G. Lord Byron, 
who died at Bagnocavallo, 

In Italy, April 20th, 1822, 
aged five years and three months. 

I shall go to her, but she shall not return to me. 

2ND Samuel, xii, 23.” 
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But the Churchwardens of Harrow deemed it unfitting 
to admit the body of a natural child inside the church, 
and in the little graveyard that crowns the hill there was 
only a rose tree planted in the turf to mark (as still it 
does) the resting-place of Byron’s daughter. 

Failing action, the sole specific against ennui and sor¬ 
row was work. Byron worked hard at Pisa. He wrote 
a Faust-like drama entitled The Deformed Transformed, 
which Shelley declared detestable, but was nevertheless 
an interesting document. Interesting first because of its 
subject, which was so directly linked with Byron’s own 
life: the hunchback Arnold sells his soul to the Devil 
for a healing of his deformity, and for being made like 
other men and capable of being loved. Interesting, sec¬ 
ondly, because of the famous opening line, when Arnold’s 
mother cries to him: ‘Dut, hunchback!”—and he replies: 

I was born so, mother!” An authentic retort, it was 
said, made by Byron to his own mother. And thirdly, 
because of a very curious note of Byron’s on an unfin¬ 
ished third act, to the effect that Arnold was jealous of 
himself in his earlier shape, and jealous of the intellectual 
force which had then been his , . . —a note which 
proves that Byron was pondering the problems of per¬ 
sonality, and that no one was more conscious than he of 
the successive existence of several Byrons. 

He had also resumed Don Juan: ^‘It is not impossible 
that I may have three or four cantos of Don Juan ready 
by autumn, or a little later, as I obtained a permission 
from my Dictatress to continue it ,^—provided always it 
was to be more guarded, and decorous, and sentimental 
in the continuation than in the commencement. How far 
these conditions have been fulfilled may be seen, perhaps, 
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by and by; but the embargo was only taken off upon these 
stipulations.” 

Now that he was often alone in the Palazzo Lan- 
franchi he was working all the better. The hapless 
Gambas had once again been expelled. In the course of 
a rumpus with an insolent sergeant-major, Byron’s porter, 
a gold-laced young hothead, had made the mistake of 
striking this non-commissioned officer with a fork, and 
breaking a rib. The affair had caused a stir, and Tita 
and another innocent party were arrested. The upshot 
of it was that Tuscan justice, timorous of touching 
Byron, had struck at the Gambas, and Byron had to lease 
a villa for them at Montenero, near Leghorn. Nearly 
every week he went over there to see Teresa, whom these 
persecutions had reinvested with a certain glamour in his 
eyes. Women’s greatest strength, he said, lay in their 
being absent; and he felt her to be less wife-like when 
he was parted from her. 

On July I he was at Montenero with the Gambas, 
when Leigh Hunt was announced. In the previous year 
Hunt had enthusiastically accepted the proposal for¬ 
warded by Shelley. Not that he had any strong feeling 
of friendliness towards Byron: Hunt was a poet with no 
malice in him, but was dominated by his wife, Marianne, 
who had had an aversion to Byron ever since he used to 
visit her husband at Lisson Grove in 1815. She had been 
piqued because Lady Byron remained outside in her car¬ 
riage and never asked to be introduced. With his books 
under his arm, she said, Byron was only a lord and an 
amateur giving himself the airs of a man of letters. At 
a moment when the Hunts had their backs to the wall, 
this lord had appeared as the only possible chance of 
further battling, and had saved them. 
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courage enough to leave Italy, and on the ground-floor 
of his palace, that strange legacy of Shelley’s—^the Hunt 
family. 

For the hapless Leigh Hunt, Shelley’s death had 
added the last twist of nightmare to his exile. The 
transition from smoky London to the dazzling sunlight 
of Leghorn had already dazzled and unsettled him. 
Only a few days after his arrival, the almost god-like 
friend whom he had come to join had disappeared. Hunt 
had seen that marvellously living body half-eaten by fish. 
He had seen the leaping flames of a funeral pyre on the 
sand of an Italian beach, and Byron, sated with hor¬ 
rors, diving naked into the sea and swimming—as once, 
during the burial of the Dowager, he had boxed. That 
day Hunt and Byron had come back together in a car- 
riage, and driving through the forest they sang like mad¬ 
men. . . . Yes, it was all a nightmare, illumined by the 
relentless gleam of white, sunstruck sands—^but a night¬ 
mare with no awakening. 

Hunt had instantly fathomed the extent of his loss in 
Shelley. Henceforth there would be no shrill, compelling 
voice to mediate in the bickerings of eagle and sparrow. 
Cut off in a foreign land, tied to a man who was almost 
a stranger to him and with whom he had not a taste in 
common, saddled with an ailing wife and six children, 
Hunt often felt dizzy as he peered over the abyss at the 
brink of which he stood committed. 

\ For some weeks the situation was just tolerable. 
Byron was loyal to Shelley’| memory. It could not be 
said that he mourned him. ^*Ji^Byron’s eyes the violent 
deaths of the beings he loved were merely so many epl- 
^des in the long war waged between Destiny and George 

ordon-Byroih |.A11 those to whom he was attached were 
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haitnJ to vanish. ShvIIcy was drowned, after Matthews 
and attci lamu ... it was all ni the order of things. 
Once again hr must rrsutne the melancholy routine of 
life, thinking that some day it would be upon himself 
that the invisible hand would fall. Defiance, then, rather 
than sailnrs.s. , . , But he iletended Shelley’s memory— 
“the best atul least selfish man I ever knew”—and Hunt 
in the l*aI.i//o Lanfranchi was sheltered by that noble 
shatle. 

Moreover, Byr<m ludieved in the success of the Lib- 
t'titL I lobhmise aiul Moore twittetl him with his associa¬ 
tion with the author tif "Rimm-Pimhti”; he hoped to 
show thetti tliat his name was enough to make the success 
<tf a tiewspaprr, whatever it might be like. Having lost 
Shelley, he was not tlispieasei! at lodging in his palace a 
writer .tnd i ritir to whtmi, every morning, he could show 
the stan/.is lie hati e<»mjHwd oveniight. But Hunt was 
alreadv tired of this exigent patron. 'Fheir ideas con- 
eertiing the iJIn-ra! were tlivergent. Hunt was a polem- 
ist, Byron a tnan of genius. Hunt wished the review to 
he a lever for the toppling-over of Mrs. (irundy and 
John Bull, whilst Byron simply wanted to publish all that 
he might write. Byron’s erotrhets, which to his mind 
were laws of the universe, were irritating to Hunt. 7 'he 
latter used to ws»rk at tiie I’alaz/.o Lanfranchi in a small 
room looking out on the orange trees of the courtyard, 
ami every morning he heanl Byron rise, take his bath, 
and tiress, singing an air, loudly hut out of tunc, nearly 
always of Rossini's. A little later Byron would call out 
beneath Hunt’s wiiulows; “Leontius!”—a Latinisation 
of Leigh Hunt invented by Shelley. Hunt rose with a 
sigh, Haiti good imirning, and came down into the court¬ 
yard. Lhe (fuiceioli, if she were at Pisa, then joined the 
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to keep them at a distance. “Don’t let the Cockneys 
pass our way!” said Byron to this sentinel, patting its 
head. Ground-floor and first-floor of the Palazzo Lan- 
franchi were almost in a state of war. Hunt spoke scorn¬ 
fully of the unpoetic poet, the undignified lord. A few 
weeks later and Byron was forced, for a third time, to 
follow the tracks of the Gambas, who were now banished 
from the whole of Tuscan territory; he was exasperated 
at having to drag the Hunts along with him, with “their 
kraal of Hottentots.” He was not quite hard-hearted 
enough to cut them adrift at Pisa, but as he hurriedly 
scribbled stanzas of Don Juan on the corner of the last 
table left by the furniture-removers in the Palazzo Lan- 
franchi, he cursed them with all his heart. 
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A NOSTALGIC GENTLEMAN 
i 822^~ i 823 

Martin concluded that man is made to live in the con¬ 
vulsions of anxiety, or in the lethargy of ennui. 

Voltaire 

O NCE more upon the waters! yet once more!’’ 

-but how ridiculous he felt this third pil¬ 
grimage of Childe Harold to be! Once again 
the Solitary had allowed a heterogeneous and trouble¬ 
some accretion to fasten on to him, and once again he 
lacked the courage to shake off the human barnacles. He 
now required a flotilla to transport his illicit family, his 
clients, and his retinue from Lerici to Genoa. Lord 
Byron, Teresa, and the Gambas made the passage in the 
Oi ivaVy Leigh Hunt, Marianne Hunt, and the pack of 
ittle Hunts in another boat; in a third was Trelawny, 
the excited and self-important admiral of the Squadron, 
ta mg charge of papers and instruments with blustering 
3 .n domineering conceit; and the domestics and animals 
were crammed into a felucca. ‘‘It was pretty to see the 
oats with their white sails, gliding by the rocks, oyer that 
^^e sea, said Hunt. And for him, who had no respon- 
sibility for Ms wandering tribe, it may well have been a 
^ ^ but for Byron, who would have to pro- 

VI e Its maintenance and hear its complaints, the spectacle 
had less charm. 

entrusted with the billeting-, 
the Shelleys traditional role—and had rented two houses 
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in t!ie A}h;n<s ijtiju'tcr, on a hill overlooking the gulf. 
Thri'c was a great barracks of forty rooms for herself 
atul the Hunts; aiul for Bynui an aristocratic rose- 
colotired villa, the t'asa S.i!u//o. Its goochsized garden 
ctnitained a pavilitui atul an alley of cypresses, in the 
shade <\i' which Byron ttiok to reading, and the sea view 
was adruirahle. Meteher was ordered to hang a small 
jmrtraif <<f Ada, and aistt an engraved portrait of Byron 
hitnself, in the bedrootn. On the upper floor was in¬ 
stalled the C‘out)tess (iuiceitili, mfa Gamba, and all her 
farnny, 

hot" Bvron the C'asa Halu//(», like the Palazzo Lan- 
fratichi, was an ill-fated aluule. Right at the beginning 
he h.td determined to swim across the Gulf of Genoa; 
titerr was a hla/iitg sun, and the expedititni made him 
ill; fits skiti [iee!ed: fie eouhl not get over it. The first 
issue ttf the l.ihffitl had eatisctl a scandal, and Hobhouse 
and Kinn.iird hat! %vritten letters of remonstrance. Some 
scandals, ufirn titey raise wide issues, arc definitely de¬ 
sirable hut this otte was merely laughable. Moore, 
Kitmairii, Hobhouse, were liberals; but they were men 
of the world tt»u, atul sfirugged tficir shoulders at the 
siglit of Byrttn in partnership with Hunt. Byron was 
annoyed, anti esplainetl that he luul acted only out of 
eftarity, that since Shelley’s tleatli Hunt was entirely 
tlepetuhmt t»n him, that the poor fellow had a wife and 
six chtUIrrn, Murray, in defence of his author, had 
showm tftis letter, and woni t>f it came back to Leigh 
Hunt, Ihe wfiole forty-roomed ftousc crashed on 
Bynm’s unftappy liead, 

Witli att exasperating blend of deferential kindness and 
vague mtiral reproach, Mary Shelley had written to him; 
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When Hunt reflects that his bread depends upon the 
success of this journal, and that you depreciate it . . . 
t at you depreciate him as a coadjuter, making it thus 
appear that his poverty and not your will consents—all 
greatly.” Really, this cant was intoler- 
a e to Byron! Of course he had had no intention of 
insu ting Hunt s poverty; he had known poverty himself, 
it. But still, he had to speak the truth: 
would he have founded a journal with Hunt if Hunt had 
een a rich man? Obviously not. ... have always 
treate him, in our personal intercourse, with such 
delicacy, that I have forborne intruding advice 
which I thought might be disagreeable, lest he should 
mpute It to what is called taking advantage of a man’s 
situation.” He was right; but Hunt did not forgive him. 
the break was not a complete one—for Hunt could 

t ^ o without Byron their meetings became few and 
strained. 


f 11 r CTL11 P^^^d the cobbled alleys, his thoughts 
^ his sole topic of conversation 

i Byron enjoyed imitat- 

ng Johnson, and blurting out “Why! Sir,” with a 

peeping glance; and the overworked pleasantry annoyed 
in Byron’s singing of Rossini airs 

still w* * Saluzzo became rarer 

on/ sending a letter—almost always 

askmg for money in a tone of resentful irony: “I 

more Tu j 

taken tV'M ^ ““y 

pSbI 4 ^7^ !->'<* Hunt,” re. 

and the crow ” * direct communications broke off, 
wns were remitted weekly to the Hunt tribe 
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thnuiKh t!u' of IJyroti’s steward, LcRa ZambellL 

One niorr I'lievame. 

i.ite .It tfu* C as.i S;du//o was woefully petty and un¬ 
exciting;. Byron had Ittved 1 eresu (Jiiiccioli, especially 
duririK^ that time at Ravenna when he rode out to see her, 
not without danijtT, hetween a conspiratorial visit and a 
secret-police assassitniti.jn. A little later, during the 
Mtnitenero exile, she had taken on, in his own eyes at 
any rate, the aspect «if a martyr in the cause of Liberty. 
When Leigh llutit saw lier for the first time, “fancying 
she walked, irs the eyes of the whole world, a heroine by 
the side <d a poet, she was in a .state of excitement and 
exaltation, and foul really something of this look.” In a 
few montfjs, (rom Lisa to Cienoa, 'Feresa suddenly altered 
and aged: tier lace hist its look of passionate frankness, 
anti she seemed to he overwhelmetl hy a secret sorrow. 
1 ler lover was still “exceeilingly govertied and kept tight 
in hatiil” hy her, hut lie was tiretl of the whole thing. He 
felt that existence had gtxiwn even gloomier that when he 
usetl to shut liimself up at Newstead, young arul unknown, 
to yawn m his solitiule. I lis only friends in the world in 
those days were 1 lanson and Dallas, kinsman and attor- 
ney,~"*'the two last links of every man with humanity. 
Then he luul hern the “lion” of London, the most 
famous writer in the world; people could talk quite 
Seriously of “Napoleon and Byron.” Gradually the 
magic circle faded, and beneath this harsh light he was 
left alone. hVom solitude to solitude, his Ufe had gone 
full circle. 

And if he now took his hearings, In that almost cruelly, 
clear-sighted way of his, what notes would there be for 
his log? , , . March 1 H 23 , eleven hours and ten 
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Ah, how he envied Juan that journey! 

Could he possibly make it himself some day? All 
depended on Annabella. She it was who had been the 
pretext of his exile by an unwritten decree. If he could 
return to London as father and husband, all would be 
forgotten. The image of his wife’s personality was alter¬ 
ing in his mind. He recognised her sincerity, her great 
qualities, the genuineness of her piety, her very real vir¬ 
tue. Why should she not forgive him? His heart grew 
soft towards her in his loneliness, and he made inquiries 
of a great friend of Lady Byron’s then passing through 
Genoa, Colonel Montgomery, whether he could not 
obtain a portrait of her. He had no memento of his 
wife, hardly a letter—he who loved his nightly visits to 
the museum of his past. . . . Sometimes he would open 
the little account-book, his sole relic, which contained one 
word written twice in her hand—“Household. . . 
That was all. No—^there was something else. During 
his sojourn at Pisa she had sent him a lock of Ada’s hair, 
beside which she had written the date. Was that an 
encouragement? Who could say? He drafted a reply: 

“I have to acknowledge the receipt of Ada’s hair, which 
is very soft and pretty, and nearly as dark already as 
mine was at twelve years old. . . . But it don’t curl,—r 
perhaps from its being let grow. I also thank you for 
the inscription of the date and name, and I will tell you 
why;—I believe that they are the only two or three words 
of your handwriting in my possession. For your letters 
I returned, and except the two words, or rather the one 
word Household, written twice in an old account-book, 
I have no other,” 

He had not sent this letter, uncertain of how it would 
be received, but his desire to recover his place in the 
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world, through Annabella and with her, was pressing. 
He confided it, with many other revelations of his char¬ 
acter, to an English friend who came to Genoa in i 823 > 
the famous Lady Blessington. 

Byron had known Lord Blessington in London in 
1812, and used to meet him fairly frequently at Watier’s 
or the Cocoa Tree. In those days Lady Blessington was 
an obscure Irishwoman, leading a difficult life, and she 
had only married Lord Blessington in 1818, after Byron’s 
departure. But he had often heard of her, and knew 
that Lawrence had painted a portrait of her which had 
been the rage of London society, that she had written 
three books, and that Tom Moore admired her. When 
the two visiting-cards of Lord Blessington and Count 
Alfred d’Orsay were brought up to him in his Albaro 
villa on April i, 1823, he was at once disquieted, intimi¬ 
dated, and pleased. Count d’Orsay, as Byron said, was 
a Frenchman, and a friend of the family, “very young 
and a beauty.” Lady Blessington, “entirely bored with 
her Lord,” could not dispense with her Parisian paladin. 
The two men told Byron that her ladyship was in her 
carriage at the door. He hastened down with his trouble¬ 
some limp, made his excuses, and bade her come in. 

She had been looking forward to this meeting im¬ 
patiently for several days, and had fears of being disap¬ 
pointed. She was. Looking forward to the sight of a 
tall figure of dignity and authority, she found herself 
facing a well-chiselled head with very expressive eyes, 
but a small, slight, almost childish frame. He had grown 
thin again since his sunstroke, and his clothes, apparently 
too big for him, looked as if they had been bought ready¬ 
made. His movements had the awkwardness that came 
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from a of his infirmity. Next day the 

BlfssingSofS'J "i.nv fum .irrivin^, a little out of temper but 
very frien.ilv, at their hotel; ami Lady Blesslngton, who 
was a pr.ittiw.l man-tamer, soon deteeted that nobody 
could be ravier to win over than Byron, No spirit of 
flirtation ‘.poilril their friendship; her ladyship, as Byron 
sail!, was vrrv well safe^uardei! "by fier Parisian append- 
a>»e,” Bvron believed in frietulship betvecen man and 
woman, so lomt as love tlid not take a hand; ami finding 
l.ady BIrssingion intelligent, he talked to her very openly, 
either during their ritles, or at the luncheons at which they 
met in the villas <»f the neighhourhooth She made notes 
of these eonvrrs.iti»ms, and it turned out, after a few 
weeks, that in so d«*ing she had writteti one of the truest 
and most living book* ever written about Byron. 

Site had grasped him, in all his eumplexity, most ad¬ 
mirably. His essential trait struck her as being a 
generous and rather tmhealthy sensibility, which ought in 
youth to have formetl the substance of a fine character. 
I'he pretnature ehill <*f perverseness had nipped the 
gertninating seeds, but had not tiuite killed them. When 
Byron deelataal that he was a fallen angel, he was right. 
'Phere did exist within him all the elements of the angel, 
hut so cruel arul so false had lie found men that a horror 
of hypiH'rlsy had emerged as his dominant sentiment. 

.She frcciuently hranl him analy.se the feelings of others, 
and his own too; like another La Rochefoucauld, hut 
even more niereiless, he diseovereil self-interest and^falst- 
hood everywhere. I le seemetl to take particular joy in 
the ritlietile of romantic sentiments, and, a moment later, 
wouhl ilisphiy the self-same sentiments so unmistakably 
that tears stood in his eyes. She realised that he had 
taken to mocking this thing in order to cure it in himsel , 
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and observed that when reciting pathetic verses, he al¬ 
ways did so with an air of mockery and a humorous 
emphasis, setting up a barrier against possible emotion. 
He refused to recognise the greatness in his own char¬ 
acter, and dilated with relish on his failings. 

In religious matters she found he was not an^ ju- 
believer, but sceptical, and in anv case a de ist. “A fine 
day, a moonlight nighi^ or any other fine o biect in the 
pKenomeim~pFimture, excites strong feelings of r sligioQ 
in all eTeya.ted rniiH^’ But he was more supersti^ us 
t han religious, and seeined offended when this weakness 
was not shared by others. He told Lady Blessington 
with great solemnity that the ghost of Shelley had ap¬ 
peared to a woman, in a garden. He still kept his dread 
of a Friday. He was startled by spilt salt or a broken 
glass.! 

And yet the most striking trait that she found, after 
Byron’s innate goodness of heart, was his common sense 
—an anti-romantic, anti-individualist common sense which 
was prodigiously surprising in one who, according to his 
own legend, was the least social of all human beings. 
Rarely had a man spoken of marriage with such respect¬ 
able, conventional wisdom. He told Lady Blessington 
that no real happiness existed outside of marriage. “If 
people like each other so well as not to be able to live 
asunder,” he said, “marriage is the only tie that can 
ensure happiness. ... I put religion and morals out of 
the question, though of course the misery will be in¬ 
creased tenfold by the influence of both; but, admitting 
persons to have neither, still liaisons that are not cemented 
by marriage, must produce unhappiness, when there is 
refinement of mind, and that honourable fierte which 
accompanies it. The humiliations and vexations a woman 
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under such circumstances is exposed to cannot fail to have 
a certain effect on her temper and spirits, which robs her 
of the charms that won affection; it renders her suscep¬ 
tible and suspicious; her self-esteem being diminished, 
she becomes doubly jealous of that of him for whom she 
lost it, and on whom she depends. . . . He must submit 
to a slavery much more severe than that of marriage, 
without its respectability.” 

A portrait, no doubt, of Teresa Guiccioll, who was In 
fact becoming increasingly jealous, and was so even of 
Lady Blessington. But It was chiefly upon himself that 
Byron’s power of observation was turned, and he knew 
himself through and through. “I often look back on the 
days of my childhood and am astonished at the recollec¬ 
tion of the intensity of my feelings at that period;—first 
impressions are Indelible. My poor mother, and after 
her my schoolfellows, by their taunts, led me to consider 
my lameness as the greatest misfortune, and I have never 
been able to conquer this feeling. It requires great natural 
goodness of disposition to conquer the corroding bitter¬ 
ness that deformity engenders In the mind, and which 
sours one towards all the world.” 

He was one of those men who can never be consoled 
for the loss of youthful illusions, and he would say that 
it was erroneous to hope for a respite from the passions 
with advancing age. The passions only alter form; love 
gives way to avarice, confidence to suspicion: tis 

what age and experience brings us. No; let me not live 
to be old: give me youth, which is the fever of reason, 
and not age, which Is the palsy. I remember my youth, 
when my heart overflowed with affection towards all who 
showed any symptoms of liking towards me; and now, at 
thirty-six, no very advanced period of life, I can scarcely, 
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his fellow peers. In society, even in the days when he 
seemed to he liviuf? the life of a great eighteenth-century 
gentleman, he hinl felt a stranger. The storm that drove 
him forth battered him, hut did nt)t surprise him. And 
hioking now from a nmre detached vantage-point upon 
the Europe fashiomnl by these stern men, he delighted in 
pointing out to them the hliuulstained collapse of their 
doctrines. 

Was he aeeysetl «»f scolEng at human virtue?— 

I wonder wliat they would be at! 

I say no nune than Iwtli been said in Dante's 
Ver^e, and by So!iun*tn and by t'ervimtes, 

Hy Swift, In iMaebiavet, by Roehebmcault, 
liv beneloti. in I.utiier, and by Pluto; 

Hy 'I'illot'ion, .Hid Wesley, and Rousseau, 

Who Imew this life was not worth a potato. 

Neither the scrutinising of Nature, nor that of our own 
thtntghts, will rtiahle us to tlrduee a certainty. . . . One 
system devtiurs antnher, as tthl Saturn his children: 

For me, 1 know noutdit: nothing I deny, 

A<ht»it, rejeit, unneam; and wtuif know you, 

Fverpt, pen haps, tfuit you were born to die? 

And lioili may, aftei all, tttm out untrue. 

This, Byron hatl been saying ever since CJiUde Harold, 
hut in the days of Childr Harold the folly of religions 
ami systems had itt.ttie him d(»uht also the utility of human 
effttrt; at that titne he hatl sptiken of captive Greece only 
to tiespair of tlir fate of Greece, But now, perhaps 
umlcr the spell ttf his recent Italian plotting, perhaps from 
stjme tiesperate craving for action, he was linking uni¬ 
versal tlonhts yvith a tlefinite political faith. He was 
limling <Hit that metaphysical .scepticism need not involve 
political scepticism. Gn the contrary, if we arc all— 
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Above siU, he bc!a!»iHirr4 war. Hr %em Juan to th« 
siege of IstiKtil (itiritig the Hn'i>iu-'rtirk!'4t (Mm|Ktign, in 
order to show' tin* ehrajinesH uf Juim.ut life to thrK 
leaders of ours whose **tr;nlr is iHUc-herv." He seotfed 
at military glory, at the jnrij who rttn after ranks aal 
ribbons, wlio lose their life for u gold stripe or a mention 
in despatches-— 

I %vnni!er (ahhntidi .Har. s„ ,!*«»!*( * ;i tk.d 1 
Praise) if a mitu*''* name in ;< huUftin 
May make nj. fnr a hutlet t» tus hi,h f 
I hope this little •i«ntj»in «« niti . , , 

for the advancement of a Souvarofl or a Wellington: 
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The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 

He made mock' of the national hero himself, the great 
Duke— 


Call’d “Saviour of the Nations”—not yet saved. 

And “Europe’s Liberator”—still enslaved. . . . 

Though Britain owes (and pays you, too) so much. 

Yet Europe doubtless owes you greatly more: 

You have repaired Legitimacy’s crutch, 

A prop not quite so certain as before. . . . 

The tone was loud, and pitched to stir the feelings of 
a continent filled at that time with half-pay soldiers. 
This “modern” poetry would go straight to the hearts 
of all who had fought, all who had suffered through the 
monstrous egotism of their masters— 

For I will teach, if possible, the stones 
To rise against earth’s tyrants. Never let it 
Be said that we still truckle unto thrones: 

But ye—our children’s children! think how we 
Show’d what things were before the world was free! 

It was not without a deep-lying cause that Don Juan 
contained a long eulogy of Don Quixote. Sancho s good 
sense was not wanting in Byron; but age, which teaches 
most men the lessons of doubt and irony, seemed to extir¬ 
pate these from Lord Byron. Don Quixote s failure now 
struck him as painful rather than amusing: 

Of all tales ’tis the saddest—and more sad 
Because it makes us smile; his hero s right, 

And still pursues the right;—^to curb the bad 
His only object; and ’gainst odds to fight. 

His guerdon: ’tis his virtue makes him mad! 

But his adventures form a sorry sight;— 

A sorrier still is the great moral taught 
By that real epic unto all who have thought. 
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Redressing injiiryi revenging mTiinit 
To aid the damsel and destroy llir caitiff; 

Opposing singly tim united strong. 

From foreign yoke to free the helplis,^ native:— 

Alas! must noblest vitnvs» like an tdd song, 

Be for mere fancy’s sport a tliriiif* ioraftir, 

A jest, a riddle, Fame througti thick anil fiiiti 'nought! 

And Socrates himself but Wisdoms tiuivotr? 

And so Byron paced liis ganlen with itsi thirk lines t*l 
cypresses, the prisoner of Sentimeritali'sin, the rternif 
adolescent of the spirit, and dreamed i>f a lihrral chivalry, 
adventures, and glory. Was not hi'J *l«ty to show to 
John Bull something of the plight of this pitiful worlil ? 
Through a few stanzas he might he Juvenal or luvlesias- 
ticus. Then his taste for the past would ilraw him away, 
and following his Juan, he once more entered the 
drawing-rooms wherein he had reigncii, ajul satire 
drifted into a “ballade of lovers of hmg ago.’’ 

What did he want to he? Ilandet“- <»r Don Quixote f 
The passionate lover of justice who dares, fails, and 
regrets not his failure,—or the dreamer spoiled for 
action by thought? Did he himself know? Hr was 
changeable, still mingling the illusion of chiltihotid with 
the most disillusioned wisdom. Sometimes he longril to 
model the universe, and sometimes he gazed with resig* 
nation on the eternal, insensate flux; 

J^tween two worlds life hovers Hfce a star. 

wixt night and morn, upon the h<>riz«w>'« verge. 

How little do we know that which we iirrf 
How less what we may be! I'he eternal MUge 
Uf time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Tf® ‘•n«‘*rgr, 

H^hd from the foam of ages; while the grav« 
empires heave but like some passing waves. 
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!IF,R<) AND SOLDIER 
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If anything was more characteristic of Byron than an¬ 
other, it wi# hii rude common sense. 

Disraeli 

T ill*' fjrcat events in our lives are often prepared 
by facts m trifling that vve fuirdly notice them; 
we are caugfit up by our actions, our words, in 
an ever finer network; one path, and one only, is left 
open; and the moment cimies when wc have to give our 
lives for our formulas. It is a turning-point reached by 
nearly all great men, and fieroism consists in refusing to 
let the flesh renounce tfie boldness of the spirit. 

For two years Hynm hail followed with a melancholy, 
intermittent interest the progress of the Greek insurrec¬ 
tion. When Mavrocordato left Pisa to join the insur¬ 
gents, Byron Itad tohl all his circle that he would gladly 
have followed tfie Prince. ! Ic wrote it to Moore, and 
repeated it t<» (himba, to Medwin (who noted the exact 
phrase: mean t«» return to (ireece, and shall in all 

probability die there*’), and to Trelawny, who did not 
believe him. 'Phe truth was that nobody in the Pisan 
group took any project of Byron’s seriously, whatever 
it might be. I It>w often had he veered from Venezuela 
to the United States, from I'mgland to Greece, his im¬ 
agination landing for a moment on each of those dreams! 
Then a woman wouUl grow plaintive, a poem would hold 
him back, an omen would alarm him—and he stayed. In 
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his fricmis’ ryt-s his vrimtAiti'u w.t'4 h-r 

fcminitu', weak ;uh! sra'.ilivf*'-.4? vtr.'w 

of the nuin of action. 

Yet tfiis tircck project sernieJ nittre '’''.n' ifce 

others. N<»t that H^ron Ij.i.l .u‘A cf ;h.- i-.jj-ki; 

indeed he retained thr warmers i o,; 

white-beiirdtHl pachas uh*4 fiad iiKidc h'/o ''‘vr a 
i8ia. In those days hr had !*ntai!rd ffu* st nl 

Greece, yet the slavery ^ecinr.l to hios t^rv-nf.l .»!! 

But now the insurrection wa-* appatcnfls '*«. ■ .rr.!u;g 
Ihe lurks hat! not nianaip'd to .l.nnp thrir 
securely to the country, uhere thrv to?surd, -o* hi I 
said, a camp provisionally pifiltrd »n l'‘ii!op,-; i, , 
can alway.s he taketi by Mtomi, an»! it ina-t inojipis'if:!. >:•!, 
easy to chase them tnit. 

Why had not the <,'reeks >dia ken im* 
eighteerufi cenfiiry? I lirrr 4 sTidM^. M! 44 
human aniy fitr H|iirifii4t 4rr t4^ 

one must hdievr in rrbrlliun: ;m 4 if % -hr 

French Revolution that the Urrvii, )ikr t!.- I',,*.*, c.d 
the Italians, learned the tvords, l.iltrtfy. f.he Ritjhn 
Peoples. The Marseillaise was trarrdah-4 toi thr-js, fly 
his stanzas in (Jiiltif HarniJ, Hyron m-ulr 1 uto| «- :»• 
terested in their lot. I hey ceased to teH.ird tfieit ifasm' 
as a law of nature, and in so doin^f erase,! to !»>- nlact. 

The movement had bcMun with srirrt soJetie'., 

^d at first hoped for Russian sypp«,rt. But the t i^danf 
ettermch pointed out to the f’s.tr ’'the rrdlutjornrv 
s.gns m the happeninR, i„ |,„ 

hostile than Austria, l-ltf, eeplui, tef„s.,I .le ,1 »;,h 
anyone who did „,.t nd,„i. the ... ,-„r Hri,,,.i i„. 

s 8. o t e Ottoman Itin,lire's intrRrily, rrtiuinni one 
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of thu'tr ,ui.l nw-illy nut worn, formulas by which 

he «ii' th.ii'r.t BritiHli f.trrigti {uilicy. France, still 

i nitr’.trv of tiu’ I Ih!v Alliaiict', coiiUi only provitlc iso- 
Iatf4 vol«ntcrr-i, Hh* tircckH luul to fall back upon 
fhrin'irlvr'i. 

With thr vc.ir iJijii several beacons blazc4 out. The 
Artbbi'tbop oi' Fati'ts. the soblirr-pricst (ierm-anos, took 
to thr liilF, anil vapturr*! Patras; on the same day a local 
vhirt'tain, raised the Morea; another in* 

suf^eni, < blysscus, -.rj/rd a parr of biastern Greece. In 
Western Grrr.r, i-vrnfs Here beintj conlrolletl by Prince 
Mau'Oiordafo. I'hfre %%.%■■> .t sharp contrast, ami a dif- 
htuli .dliaioe, hrt%%vrn this culturnl younu bairopean with 
lus aiol rfidd spretaAes, am! the mountaineer 

handit't bk^' n,!^ •»'(«• «•* and Gohuaitronis: rifts between 
the Grrek k-tdiCi » s.urd the I'tirks fr<tm tlisaster. But 
abroad thr I berk r iciorirs had kindled enthusiasm 
amon},f»f sIh- h!<cr.d'* of every nation. Old Napoleonic 
.itftcers •audrito, jf-.,},, ff-na, ami ttiystics from Swif/er* 
land wnr .initbut to ht.tftt for firnve. 

In rn',;tand fhr (iMvrrttmrnt was hostile, but when a 
tirerk de|n»«t, Andreas f.tiriutfis. arrived in January 
tHi,t. his nation’s i'.uise, a certain number of ad¬ 

vanced VV}ii;.ts saw an opportunity ol making that cause 
a useful ..it’s paav in domrstic politics. 'I’hey accmdingly 
founded 4 "tbrrk t omiuittee,” which tnet at tlie Crown 
and Amdior 'l".»vrrn. and, like mml comtnittees. pub- 
Hshrd uselns do. uiiifitts, gave evt'rlU'iil tlinners, ami did 
very fsttir. It imbided fbr aHtimishing jertuny Bentham, 
inventor of the words “'intertiational*’ ami ‘ eoilify, and 
rrforturr of the l.nvs of logic, prisons, ami universitiet, 
t*»grtfter witft radi».d metnbrrs of Parliament like Sir 
Framis. Hwrdrit and llobhousr, and hankers like Kin* 
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naird; and as Secretary it had Mr. John Bowring, a dis¬ 
ciple of Bentham and a polyglot. 

At the committee’s opening meeting it was decided to 
send to Greece, for purposes of investigation and report, 
one Edward Blaquiere, the author of several books on the 
Mediterranean. When Trelawny, who was acquainted 
with Blaquiere, wrote to him in February that Byron fre¬ 
quently spoke of going himself to Greece, Hobhouse and 
Kinnaird smiled; the “dear fellow” was no commander- 
in-chief. But his name might be useful. Blaquiere in¬ 
formed Byron that he would stop at Genoa to see him on 
his way to Greece. And so it was that Byron found him¬ 
self caught up in the turning gears of action. 

In April, Blaquiere and Luriottis climbed the hill to 
the Casa Saluzzo, and Byron made them an offer to go to 
the Levant in July, if the committee considered it useful. 

. . . And why shouldn’t he go? The move appealed to 
his craving for sensation, starved by the jog-trot life of 
Genoa, and no less to his ambition to show that he was 
something besides a versifier. “To be the first man (not 
the Dictator), not the Sylla, but the Washington, or 
Aristides, the leader in talent and truth, is to be next to 
the Divinity.” The words were his; and he still believed 
them. He was for ever tempted to do things that few 
men, if any, had done before. And now the LiheraVs 
collapse, the comparative failure of his recent publica¬ 
tions, everything was driving him to feel that public 
opinion must be reconquered. The poet had ceased to 
please—and perhaps England was right. He himself 
elieved that his real qualities would emerge rather in 
the life of action. He had always regarded himself as a 
soldier or a statesman, barred by bodily infirmity frtMii 
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the life for which he was intended. He wanted now to 
devote himself to “politics and decorum.” “If I live ten 
years longer, you will see that it is not over with me. I 
don’t mean in literature, for that is nothing; and—it may 
seem odd enough to say—I do not think it was my voca¬ 
tion. But you will see that I shall do something the 
times and fortune permitting—that will puzzle the phi¬ 
losophers of all ages.” 

But it was not only redemption in the eyes of the world 
for which he hoped from such a sacrifice. It was above 
all the salvation of Byron in Byron’s own soul. He had 
shown in Manfred how, for him. Hell was an inward 
drama; and the conflict which from adolescence has 
raged between the Byron that he might have been and the 
Byron that he had been, could be resolved in favour of 
the passionate schoolboy by the force of a great heroism. 
He scrawled a few lines in a notebook, the opening of an 
unfinished Canto: 

The dead have been awakened—shall I sleep? 

The world’s at war with tyrants—shall 1 crouch? 

The harvest’s ripe—and shall I pause to reap? 

I slumber not; the thorn is in my couch ; 

Each day a trumpet soundeth in mine ear, 

Its echo in my heart. 

“Poeshie,” as he mockingly said; and none knew better 
the gap between the real sentiments, as dissected by his 
scoffing common sense, and those expressed in verse. But 
however merciless his dissection, and however ironic his 
smile when one of his companions spoke of “the Cause, 
he was well aware that love of liberty and the desire to 
do great deeds were real and potent elements within him. 

In the course of his life he had encountered so many 
hindrances to action that he dreaded those which still 
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barred his path. He knew well the tenacity of ‘‘the 
absurd womankind,” and his own weakness before that 
race. “Madame Guiccioli Is of course, and naturally 
enough, opposed to my quitting her; though but for a 
few months; and as she had influence enough to prevent 
my return to England In 1819, she may not be less suc¬ 
cessful in detaining me from Greece in 1823.” But even 
before talking Teresa over, he had to settle a question 
still more pressing, and for him, more painful. Did the 
committee of Philhellenes in London really desire his 
collaboration? Ever since the proscription of 1816 he 
had felt, as regards anything English, as nervously ap¬ 
prehensive as a pariah. Unseen foes are always the most 
terrible to the imagination. He still believed the Eng¬ 
lish to be violently up in arms against him, and was de¬ 
termined never to ask anything of them, lest he give 
an opening for a rebuff. The modesty of his offer to 
Hobhouse was perfect, and he was delighted when, after 
a rather protracted and irritating silence, he was elected 
a member of the committee. His letters about this time 
show him in his best light,—^generous (he instantly an¬ 
nounced his readiness to pay out of his own pocket, and 
began by sending at his expense medical stores and gun¬ 
powder), straightforward, and most notably and sur¬ 
prisingly business-like. 

The letter Mr. Bowring had written him contained the 
usual cliches about “the classic land of freedom, the 
birthplace of the arts, the cradle of genius, the habitation 
of the Gods, the heaven of poets, and a great many such 
fine things, ’ all in the tone that Byron most hated in 
prose. Enthusiasm,” he said with disgust, and replied 
by reporting on the actual situation of the Greeks in a 
style worthy of a highly capable chief-of-staff. “The 
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material wanted by the Greeks appears to be, first, a 
pack of field artillery—flight, and fit for mountain service; 
secondly, gunpowder; thirdly, hospital or medical stores.” 
And in four pages of facts he pointed out the require¬ 
ments, the best modes of transport, the addresses of 
eventual correspondents. It was all Kitty Gordon’s hard 
sense, reckoning the expenses of Newstead, and in piquant 
contrast to the futile rhetoric of the committee. 

Was he, then, notwithstanding his friends’ ideas, the 
man of action he believed himself to be? The truth was 
not quite so simple as that. Endowed with the gifts for 
a life of action, having at once courage, realism and 
clear-headedness, Byron had been doomed to dreaming 
by reason of his indecision. He had desired to be at one 
and the same time a liberal, a defender of the peoples, 
and a great libertine nobleman,—a husband and a Don 
Juan,—a Voltairean and a Puritan. He had fought 
English society, and he had desired its favours. Neither 
Tory nor Radical, he had been in English politics that 
most luckless, because most self-divided of animals a 
Whig. He had always been lacking in that unity of 
thought and conduct which alone fosters great designs. 

But in this Greek adventure everything was straight¬ 
forward. His high-born prejudices did not conflict with 
his desires for the freeing of a foreign race. On the 
contrary, he felt that if he played this hand out, he 
would have, for certain deep, obscure reasons, com¬ 
pounded of classical memories and heroic legend, the 
support of English public opinion. Henceforth his paci¬ 
fied spirit was working at its highest capacity, his lucidity 
and caution came into play, and he became a desirable 
leader. His old friend ought to have appreciated this 
change, but Hobhouse, ‘‘sceptical, prosaic, and a little 
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jealous, was incapable of visualising the enterprise in its 
wider and more tragic contours. He was so fully oc¬ 
cupied himself with party business, and the views of Mr. 
Bentham, and the future of J. C. Hobhouse, that he 
could pay but a superficial, although an affectionate and 
very tolerant, attention to the actions of Byron. And 
the latter, meanwhile, mortified but undeterred, proceeded 
with the detailed preparations for his departure.” 

Summer wore on, and his old foe Destiny seemed more 
kindly disposed than usual. Count Gamba was recalled 
from exile, and authorised to return to Ravenna on con¬ 
dition of bringing back his daughter with him. The 
Pope and Count Guiccioli were anxious for his return. 
‘‘Her husband would forgive,” said Byron (who was 
always very fair to the husbands of his mistresses), “pro¬ 
vided that I (a very reasonable condition) did not con¬ 
tinue his sub-agent.” Teresa’s brother. Count Pietro, 
of whom he grew more and more fond for his fascinat¬ 
ing courage, was keenly desirous of accompanying Byron 
to Greece, and conspired with him in preparation for 
their setting-off. Father, mother, husband, lover, every¬ 
body (it was like the old story of Caroline Lamb), were 
at one in advising Teresa to make a reconciliation with 
her husband. Feminine passion once again raised 
unanimity against her. But Teresa, leaning upon Senti¬ 
ment, stood firm, as Byron said, against the will of half 
of Romagna, with the Pope at its head,—and this, he 
added with alarm, after a five-year-old liaison. 

If he wanted to go to Greece, said she, let him go— 
and she would follow; it would not be the first time she 
had shown that she could fight for liberty. “Of course 
the idea is ridiculous, as everything there must be sacri- 
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ficed to seeing her out of harm’s way. It is a case hard 
to deal with; for if she makes a scene, we shall have 
another romance, and tale of ill-usage, and abandonment, 
and Lady Carolining, and Lady Byroning, and Glenar- 
voning, all cut and dry. There never was a man who 
gave up so much to women, and all I have gained by it 
has been the character of treating them harshly. How¬ 
ever, I shall do what I can, and have hopes. ... If I 
left a woman for another woman, she might have cause 
to complain, but really when a man merely wishes to go 
on a great duty, for a good cause, this selfishness on the 
part of the feminie is rather too much. 

At last, early in June, everything seemed to be straight¬ 
ening out. Countess Guiccioli was led away in a frenzy 
of tears by her father. The Hunts’ fate was arranged 
for, Byron paying their journey to Florence, and for 
the future ceding to them his share in the 'Liberal and 
his copyright in the poems published therein. From 
Greece, Blaquiere was summoning Byron, and the de¬ 
parture had now to be hurried forward. Young Gamba 
was entrusted with the chartering of a vessel. He was 
a charming youth, Pietro, but he had what the Italians 
call the “mal occhio.” “He would grapple earnestly and 
conscientiously with some problem, would write it all 
down in the most careful and exact memoranda, each 
illegible page beginning in the fashion of Bologna Uni¬ 
versity, with the word Considerando. And then it would 
all go wrong.” 

The vessel which he chose, the brig Hercules, was 
an unseaworthy old tub. Ordered to engage a physician, 
he took a young man named Bruno, full of good inten¬ 
tions but totally inexperienced, and terrified by Lord 
Byron. Bruno later admitted that he had heard it said 
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that, if he committed the least mistake, Lord Byron would 
have him torn to pieces by his dogs, or brained by his 
Tartar. The said Tartar was the worthy TIta, and the 
dogs were harmless; but these unavowed fears made Dr. 
Bruno extremely nervous, and during the rest of this 
history, whenever one of the members of the party felt 
sick, Bruno burst into tears, waved his arms, and com¬ 
pletely lost his head. Byron desired to take Trelawny, 
who arrived on this Invitation from Florence. This was 
not a happy choice; Trelawny had no love for Byron, 
and was no loyal follower, for he admitted that his real 
object was to use Byron’s name to enter Greece, and 
once there to act on his own account. 

For himself and for Trelawny he designed two hel¬ 
mets of homeric proportions, and on the lines of that 
which, in the sixth book of the Iliad, had so dismayed 
the Infant Astyanax. Below the nodding plume figured 
his own coat-of-arms, and the motto Crede Biron^ while 
the whole was secured by a wide chin-strap of a very 
menacing aspect.” But when Trelawny arrived he re- 
fused to don his, and the two helmets were left at Genoa. 


On July 13, 1823, they were all aboard. In spite 
of his superstitions, Byron had agreed to set off on a 
Friday, the 13th. Besides Trelawny, Bruno, Gamba, 
and eight servants. Including Fletcher and Tita, he took 
along five horses, arms, ammunition, two small cannon, 
and fifty thousand Spanish dollars. There was a blazing 
sun, and the air was so still that setting sail was out of the 
question.^ The town spread out its curving tiers beneath 

evening Byron came ashore, 
and dined beneath a tree on cheese and fruit. At last, 
out midnight, a wind sprang up. The Hercules stood 
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up to it very poorly. The horses were terrified by the 
storm and kicked down the partitions of their stalls; 
the vessel had to be put Into port again. Byron had 
spent the whole night amongst the horses. He said he 
regarded a bad beginning as a good omen, but he seemed 
to be pensive. He admitted to his banker, Charles 
Barry, that he felt very nearly inclined to give up. But 
Hobhouse and the others would scoff at him. . . . He 
felt a desire to go up and see the Casa Saluzzo once 
more, and on entering said to Gamba, Where shall we 
be in a year?” He asked to be left alone, and spent a 
few hours meditating in the empty rooms. 

His feelings were confused. He had longed to be out 
of this house, he had not been happy in it; yet he was 
regretting it, dreading the sadness of things that are 
ending. Sometimes he imagined what life would be after 
a triumph in Greece, a redeeming ot the past by a vic¬ 
tory; but more often his thoughts turned to the prophecies 
of Mrs. Williams the soothsayer. He really believed 

that he was heading for death. 

Had he been able to take himself seriously and see this 
death as heroic, that would still have sustained him, but 
his redoubtable humour was turning upon himself. He 
had said to Lady Blessington: “Is it not pleasant that my 
eyes should never open to the folly of the undertakings 
passion prompts me to engage in, until I am so far em¬ 
barked that retreat (at least with honour) Is impossible, 
and my mal a propos sagesse arrives, to scare away the 
enthusiasm that led to the undertaking and which Is so 
requisite to carry it on. It is all an uphill affair with 
me afterwards: I cannot for my life echaufev my imagi¬ 
nation again; and my position excites such ludicrous 
images and thoughts in my own mind, that the whole 
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subject, which, seen through the veil of passion, looked 
fit for a sublime epic, and I one of its heroes, examined 
now through reason’s glass appears fit only for a 
travestie. . . . Well, if I do (and this if is a grand 
peut-etre in my future history) outlive the campaign, I 
shall write two poems on the subject—one an epic, and 
the other a burlesque, in which none shall be spared, and 
myself least of all. . . 

Xoward nightfall he came down into the town again, 
took a hot bath, and re-embarked on the Hercules. At 
last they caught a favouring wind. On calling at Leg- 
horn, Byron had the pleasurable surprise of finding some 
verses which Goethe had addressed to him in token of 
admiration; there too he received one of the first copies 
of the Memorial of St. Helena, sent by Augusta, which 
naturaly became his favourite reading. On board ship 
he was an easy and cheerful companion. “He boxed 
Trelawny; he fenced with Gamba; he dined alone 
on cheese and pickled cucumbers and cider; he fired at 
the gulls with his pistols; he bathed when they were be¬ 
calmed; he played with his dogs; and he chaffed the ex- 
penenced, but drunken. Captain of the Hercules." 

he captain, Scott by name, had made friends with 
etc er, and once when these two heroes were sipping 
t eir grog, Byron overheard their conversation. “What 
f master going to such a wild country of savages 
or. Captain Scott.—Fletcher wondered like¬ 

wise. It s all rocks and robbers,” he said. “They live 
es m the rocks, and come out like foxes; they have 
ong guns, pistols and knives. We were obliged to have 

SO from one place to another.” 
tcher had retained the very worst memories of Greece 
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and the Greeks, he was a Pro-Turk.—“The Turks are 
the only respectable people in the country. If they go, 
Greece will be like bedlam broke loose. It’s a land of 
flies, and lice, and fleas, and thieves. What my Lord is 
going there for, the Lord only knows, I don’t.”—And 
just then noticing that his master was overhearing he 
added: “And my master can’t deny what I have said is 
true.”—“No,” said Byron, “to those who look at things 
with hog’s eyes, and can see nothing else. 

The confusion of factions made it impossible to choose 
a port of disembarkment, and it had been wisely de¬ 
cided that the expedition should halt for some time in 
the Ionian Islands, to await the more definite informa¬ 
tion that Blaquiere was to bring. The Republic of the 
Seven Islands was under a British protectorate, and 
formed neutral territory; but the neutrality would be 
favourably inclined towards Byron. The chosen goal 
had originally been Zante, but an Englishman encountered 
during the voyage advised Cephalonia, because the British 
resident there was Colonel Napier, a remarkable man 
and a warm friend to the Greeks. On August i the 
Hercules dropped anchor at Argostoli, the chief port of 
Cephalonia. But here Byron had a great disappoint¬ 
ment. Blaquiere had left for England a fortnight before 
without leaving any message. Really, these people on 
the English committee were intolerably careless. They 
had made him give up his home, his work, and his 
mistress, and were now leaving him on an unknown 
island with no instructions, no information, no purpose. 

For three weeks he lay off Argostoli, aboard the Her¬ 
cules. He was nervous about resuming contact with Eng¬ 
lish officials. There were officers there=how would 
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they receive him? He was convinced, in his morbid, 
self-centred way, that ‘‘he had become an object of 
loathing and ridicule to every Englishman, and he shrank 
with feminine timidity from exposing himself to any con¬ 
verse with them.’’ He was quite amazed when the olB- 
cers of the Eighth (King’s) Regiment of Foot, invited 
him to dine in their mess, and still more when they rose 
after dinner to drink his health. He responded with 
feeling, and then leaned over to the colonel to ask 
whether he had said the right thing. He was rather 
alarmed, but extremely pleased. 

If the English made him welcome, the Greek refugees 
on the island clung to him as to a saviour. They knew 
that he was rich and renowned. The Suliotes, in par¬ 
ticular, crowded the deck of the Hercules, warriors of 
that almost savage tribe whose memory he fondly cher¬ 
ished because of their hospitality long ago, during his 
first pilgrimage. Their picturesque appearance so de¬ 
lighted Byron that he engaged forty of them to serve as 
his private bodyguard. He quickly repented. Gamba, 
who took charge of them with his kindly, busy incompe¬ 
tence, discovered that most of them were neither Suliotes 
nor Greeks, and after a few days’ trial Byron gave his 
bodyguard two months’ wages, paid their passage to 
Missolonghi, and was heartily glad to be rid of them. 

Throughout this stay In Cephalonia, Byron’s generos¬ 
ity was unbounded. Rochdale had been sold In June 
1823 for £34,000, and he had resolved, If necessary, to 
spend this fortune for the cause of Greece. “My own 
personal wants are very simple, and my income consider¬ 
able for any country but England (being equal to the 
President s of the United States! the English Secretaries 
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of States or the French Ambassador’s at the greater 
Courts).” 

But although Byron was more decided than ever to 
give his all for Greece, he was anxious to do so reason- 
ably. Trelawny, who was more of an adventurer an 
comic-opera hero than a soldier, could not understand 
why Byron did not start for Greece at once. What 
Greece?” retorted Byron. Should he join Colocotroms 
in the Morea, Botzaris the Suliote at Missolonghi, or 
Odysseus the brigand of Athens? Nobody knew Eve^ 
bandit who could muster twenty men behind him dis¬ 
patched an emissary to Byron. Blaquiere, who had at 
last sent a letter, advised that he should hold his hand. 
Colonel Napier, who was well acquainted with Greece, 
was not encouraging. It was hard enough to enter 
Greece, he said, but harder still to get out of and he 
further declared that nobody should take the lead in 
Greek afEairs without two European regiments and a 
portable gallows. Besides, the Turks were in sttength, 
and their fleet was blockading the coasts. Captain Scott 
refused to risk his ship on a sea patrolled y t e o 
man fleet. What could be more foolish for Byron than 
letting himself be captured? In the third week of 
August he decided to stop on in Cephaloma and took a 
house in a small village on the Island of Metaxata. 


On Metaxata Byron found a paradoxical happiness. 
Never had his life been simpler. He wanted to follow 
a soldierly regime; asceticism had always ° 

health and self-contentment. Gamba and Dn Bru 
were his only friends, but he did see something of a 
Cephaloniote, the Count Delladecimi (whom he ni^- 
named “Ultima analisi,” because he always began S 
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sentences with “in the final analysis . . and he also 
found a little Greek page, Loukas, a new Edleston. 

Byron worked in the morning, took a cup of tea, went 
out riding, dined lightly on cheese and fruit, and in the 
evening read the Memorial of St. Helena^ or a life of 
General Marceau, also a gift of Augusta’s. Greek dele¬ 
gations waited upon him daily; refugees asked for help, 
and it was always forthcoming. At night, in the clear 
serenity of the moonlight, he stood watching the islands, 
the mountains, the sea, and far off, the rugged line of 
the coast of Greece. 

Happiness? Yes, certainly this was happiness. No 
passion vexed the calm of his spirit, no critical eye spied 
upon him. Indeed, what reproach could have been lev¬ 
elled at him? He was there to behave as a man of 
honour. At the end of a long letter to Augusta, in which 
he had tried to show what stores of patience and philo.s- 
ophy were needed to straighten out the local intrigue.*?, 
he added: “If you think this epistle or any part of it 
worth transmitting to Lady Byron, you can send her a 
copy. . . Perhaps she would approve of him at last 

that obdurate Annabella for whose judgment he had 
such respect. 


Except for an expedition into Jhthapa, which ended 
rather badly with an attack of delirium in Lord Byron, 
his sole adventure during that stay was a spiritual one. 
There lived on the Island a certain Dr. Kennedy, a 
deeply religious Scotsman, who was striving hard to 
spread the Bible among the Greeks of the Ionian Isles. 
Soon after Byron’s landing the worthy doctor had a re- 
igious argument with a group of Voltairean officers, and 
undertook to prove to them the truth of the Scriptures 
by processes as irrefutable as the theorems of Euclid, 
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meeting was organised, and Byron asked to be allowed 
to attend. Naturally his presence excited much curiosity. 

A friend who met him riding to the meeting expressed the 
hope that his lordship would be converted. 
so too,” he answered gravely. He sat on a sofa at Ken- 
the others formed a circle round the table, and 
the doctor began his exposition. 

His first theme was the difference between the Chris¬ 
tianity of the Bible and the Christianity of men. Byron 
had promised to listen patiently, but all eyes were on 
him, and he soon began to talk. He had been bro^ht 
up, he said, on veir relig iflUS, lines by jus mq t]^; ques¬ 
tions of religion had always been passionately interesting 
to him; he had read numerous works of theology; but 
he could not understand the Scriptures. Sincere be¬ 
lievers, he added, he would always respect and trust 
more than he would other men; buUjeJia d met to ojnany 
pious people whose conduct was far other^^^^^5prin¬ 
ciples they professed. 

Then, after a few words about his old friends. Eve 
and the Serpent, he retarned to the diffictdty whtA had- 

always dogged him—— 9 — 
fcl and meaninglesa^vaa.jiJattwlAh^ 1d noth recp n- 
cifed with the eristeMe.t>l- a hene vs. ;ent Crea tor. Fo 
instance, he said, he had made a point of talking wi 
nearly all the bodily infirm whom he had “d 
generally observed that their story was one of misery 
Td sadless almost from birth. “How had these offended 
lir Creator to be thns subjected to misery? and why 
t live and die in this wretched stat. most o^them 

without the Gospel t mU Ite colndy 

what use are they in this • are suffer- 

suffering under bodily evils and pains; many are suite 
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ing from the constant prcssurr *tf poverty; m;iRV are 
doomed to incessant ttnl ;uui lahour, imincricl i» !4«tfc 
ranee and superstitit»ru am! neithtT hating time >?.*? 
capacity to read the Bible, even if it were prc<*^tth ~4 t'.» 

them.” 

The doctor declared that this <|uest!*w •»!' fhr oRgift 
of Evil would open too wide a ficltl, that it was ihr rrodi 
of impiety, and moreover that unhappiness tii fht« life Ir4 
the spirit to the hope of a better world. Wfirn K.r«?5rdv 
warf talking of the sovereignty t»f and thr * 4 .! intagr 
of the potter and the clay, Bynm e\chiime 4 l that it' ft? 
himself were broken in pieces, he would certainty »ay 
the potter, “Why do you treat me thus f” B%ron‘t 
pleading seemed to intere.st the listeners more than the 
doctor’s did, and the latter, after Byron’s drparturr, R'* 
buked his friends for hax'ing let themselves be inlhirfue.)! 
by the rank and fame of their guest. 

But Kennedy, worthy man, htsre m> ratJCour. I !e went 
to call upon Byron, at his modest dtvellirtg on Metaiafa 
and resumed the discussion, lie was ama/ed at die 
biblical erudition of his interlocut<»r. “I reat! nmrr of flu* 
ible than you are aware,” said Byrtui. “i have a Bible 
which my sister gave me, who is an excelletJt w timan, and 
read it very often.” Going into hi.s bedroom, hr hroughi 
out t e finely bound pocket Bible which .\ugt1si4 had 
given im. In the course of di.scus.sion, when Kennedy 
was ^^in y seeking a text to suppt>rt his argutnrtjf, Byron 
nger on it instantly. He asked Kennri^ly .I'ltotu 
istiing questions about the Devil, and the Witch of h mfor: 

^ W’ays thought this the finest and most firtiHhril 

“It 

conrpno'* ^ ghost-scenes I ever reatL Thr finest 
P on on a similar subject is that of (Hicfhr’s drvd. 
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MfHhistnplu'U's; ami tlutufiH of course you will give the 
priority tu the t'onjicr, as being inspired, yet the latter, 
if you knoH it, will appear to you one of the finest and 
irtosf sublime sptvimcns of human conception.” The 
doctor sinilril at this ♦uld association, admitting that he 
had never thtniglit of regarding the Bible as literature. 

I le then laid stress on the importance, for Byron, of 
ainemling his way i»f life. “I am now m a fairer way. 

I already believe in jiredestination, which I know you 
believe, iuul in the depravity of the human heart in gen¬ 
eral, .iful of inv own in particular. Thus you see there 
iirr tw»i points in which we agree.” Then, as Kennedy 
w as praising his open-handed charity and his lavish acts 
of kimhirsH al! aroum! him, he went on; “You cannot 
expert me to luvmne a perfect Christian at once. . . . 
What winild von have me to do?”—“Begin this very 
night to pray th.if (nn! w'ould partlon your sins.”—“That^ 
w ould be asking too much, my rlear doctor,” said Byron.| 

News frorn Cireere was both heartening ami disheart¬ 
ening. Lhe (trecks were gaining victories over the Turks 
hut coykl not agree anumgst thetJiselves. The London 
tbimmitire sent w<»ril of a vessel with a consignment of 
artillery, and particularly of Congreve fuses, a new device 
of W'hit fi w'omirous reptuis were given. But pending the 
arrival of this Argo, Byron received from baigland noth¬ 
ing but maps and trumpets—estimable objects, but of 
small use in a country where the soldiers were as igno¬ 
rant of topijgraphy as of music, 'Fhe gentlemen of the 
eVown am! Anchor had promised to send out an officer 
to direct operations, and Byron would have liked them 
to choose Colonel Napier. But the colonel did not share 
fhe Ctimmittre’s views on (freek questions, being con- 
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vinced that so long as one Turkish soldier remained in 
Europe, the Greek Government ought not to trouble 
about a constitution—a sentiment hardly likely to attract 
a Liberal committee. Colonel Stanhope, whom, the Lon¬ 
don people did send out, made no favourable impression 
on Byron, for he was a Benthamite, and more of a poli¬ 
tician than a soldier. It would be plain enough when 
the time came. 

Napier at least helped Byron to make a choice among 
the factions. He strongly favoured Mavrocordato, the 
only revolutionary leader, he said, who was an honest and 
serious statesman. From the island of Hydra, where he 
then was, Mavrocordato got Into touch with Byron, 
letting him know that he was prepared to bring out the 
Greek naval squadron, force the blockade, and proceed to 
Missolonghi to direct operations from there, provided 
that Byron, pending a loan which he was negotiating in 
London, could advance him £4,000 to pay the ships’ 
crews. It was a large sum, but Byron produced it. He 
rather enjoyed being a plain citizen maintaining an army 
and a navy. He was amused when he noticed, in reading 
the Memorial^ that the sums he had already given to 
Greece exceeded those with which Bonaparte had begun 
the Italian campaign. The Missolonghi Suliotes were 
asking him to put them on his pay-roll and become their 
leader. Despite his mortifications, he was tempted; for 
they were splendid fighting-men, and it would be superb 
to have a whole tribe under his orders. Who could tell? 
When Greece had been liberated, he could perhaps tilt 
at other windmills with his Suliotes ? Already he caught 
glimpses of himself as a chieftain redressing wrongs in all 
quarters of the globe. . . . 

Towards the end of the year, thanks to Byron’s mone- 
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tary Hcct was fitted out, and first Mavro- 

c<>rdiit<’« were able to cross to Misso- 

lonjxhi* i'henct* they beg^jed Byron to come and join 
thein- Mavrocordato wrote to him expressing eagerness 
for his arrival, am! assuring him that his advice would be 
listened to like an oracle. And Stanhope wrote: “All 
are eager to see you. . . . The Prince is in a state of 
anxiety. • • > ^ walketl along the streets this evening, 

and the people asked me after Lord Byron II!” 

It was perhaps still premature to take a hand, but 
Byron knew that in b'.ngland the committee men were 
making fun of his long: stay on the Island. He had been 
offetiekHl by a letter from Moore, which seemed to insinu. 
ate that insteatl of pursuing heroic adventures, he was 
lingering in a tlelighrful villa, in course of continuingDo« 
Juatt- h untrue. He had not continued Don Juan, 
or any other poem. “Poetry,” he said to Garaba, “should 
only occupy the itUe. In more serious affairs it would 
bo ridiculous.” I le saw plainly that the adventure was 
perilous, “for it shall never be said that I engaged to 
aid a Gentleman in :i little affair of Honour, and neither 
helpctl him off with it tior on with it. . . . For my part, 
I will stick by the cause while a plank remains which can 
he honourably dung to.” 

On December 27 he informed Moore that, twenty- 
four hours later, he would he embarking to join Mavro- 
c<»rdafo at Missolonghi. “The state of parties has kept 
me here till now; hut now that Mavrocordato (their 
Washington or their Kosciusko) is employed again, I 
can act with a safe conscience. I carry money to pay the 
squadron, and I have influence with the Suliotes. It is 
imajgincd that we sliall attempt either Patras or the 
castles on tlie Straits; and it seems that the Greeks, at any 
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rate the Suliotes, who are in affinity with me of bread 
and salt,—expect that I should march with them, and— 
be it even so! . . . I have hopes that the cause will 
triumph; but whether it does or no, still honour must be 
minded as strictly as milk diet. I trust to observe both.” 
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HAMLET AND DON QUIXOTE 
1823-1824 

The road of Excess leads to the Palace of Wisdom. 

Blake 

M AVROCORDATO and Stanhope had promised 
that the Greek squadron would safeguard his 
passage to Missolonghi; but Stanhope and 
Mavrocordato were no great organisers, and all that 
the two vessels bearing Byron and his fortunes fell in 
with was the Turkish fleet. Gamba’s vessel was captured 
and taken off to Patras to be searched; Byron’s managed 
to escape northward, and after a risky chase found shelter 
behind some rocks off Dragomestri. The Turks could 
easily have followed up, and he had with him only four 
men capable of fighting. He sent a message to Colonel 
Stanhope asking to be sought out and given safe escort. 
He wrote: “I am uneasy at being here, not so much on my 
own account as on that of a Greek boy with me, for you 
know what his fate would be; and I would sooner cut 
him in pieces, and myself too, than have him taken out by 
those barbarians.” The Greek boy was Loukas, the lad 
he had brought from Cephalonia. 

He waited for three days on Dragomestri. Fletcher 
had caught a violent cold in the head, and Byron had 
given up the ship’s sole mattress to him. It was for such 
attentions that Fletcher used to say, “My lord may be 
very odd, but he has such a good heart.” There Byron 
spent January 2, his wedding anniversary, always a 
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i!;iy of int'iJU'rit''* for liios, ^o:.! 
h;ul him rsforfr.l <!ttuv, u> 

*riu* town i'f Mi'-soloih;’*; 'ty •? ? i>'i 

latJiHm. only n.uiit4!''h' S’V '.m si' ils' h.-o.cf,- : 'wi^L . 
string of narrow i*i!.‘r*i h m'"i f’s!* : s„; >o;- !»,:« Oj.,- tcj 

Vassilidi, tliO m«‘Vt import.iin to llsrir. s'^ s. O 

the morning of j.inu.tia ,, h.i-ifo: 

scarlet uniform, f'orfuttrd i'ryhi <’ 

from Odoru*! l)utKet»ffhr l''t,do!i Uci;■«*>'■«!• « 

tered a small hoat, and w t-t r*'wrd .rrh- hi*;; i 
the tsnvn. He was grertcil witfi -.iis *<! ,0o/'t”-, ifc 

firing of muskets, ;uu! a Inn-i! tif ha; hir:-' irrir,, I’" 

and townsftdk thr«ttnte.! fhr wl*,'';! h.- 

ashore, and Colonel StanhojT ao.! fh'js*..- Xhui-- C.' 
welcomed him at tfje door of' fij-i hosr.r. i.ri'h; .-i 
had miraculously esc.isted frmn thr IhsA-. I'so *■ ; 
already there, and could hardlv lontaio I;; s ff,y • a; tin 
affecting scctie. 

Missolonghi was a fishiiH*.*tinv?t, hnilf ino ah^^-- lit 
level of the sea. Marnliv mr.tdowlu;<! msii 
and in the rainy season rvrts the ntrrrOi hrk .on.- issiri 
No drainage was praetieahlr. aiui the wat.-i !tv )*; 
nant pools right up tt» the hiUMrs. Vrt Mi'i-i.dur.i'K! hj. 
a curious, inhuman charm: hali-swalhittcd hi. the ^!v 
Atlantis seemetl like a place tur oti trom fljr vi. sri I 
Shepherds clad in goatskins lived tii hut--* .untuw; th' 
reeds, beneath the purple miHinfaitet. k'vrsvtlan,,: wa 
redolent of salt and fish and shtdge, I or.! B', ron'*) Imati 
was a slightly raised building, in wliieh Cohtftr! Manhopi 
had already been living, ’Htere was a fjjir view from tfi' 
windows, and beyond the silvery mirrtu' of the 
one saw the dark streak formed by the string of i damlt 
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In «lu*tf 'iinul! tiikc-ihvcllings, the wooden 
ptU*» wJik-h sUMil out ^tluu-jdy aKiiinsf the sky. In clear 

was visildr in tiie distance, the spot 
had tven happv. Fletcher, 'Fita, and Lega 
ZatJiDedli diti their best to improve the appearance of 
Bynm's tlismal apartment. I le set some books and 
stnii*-" weapons against its hare walls, and in the large hall 
on Kfoinul iloor he stati«metl a Suliote guard. Out- 

ht t!te Missotonghi e.ifes, fugitives and soldiers in 
tunics were hatiilying taunts. It seemed a 
far «-'**>' B»e (livree i»f Feonidas. 

|5y rott summed tip the whole situation very coolly. His 
ally* Alex.utder M.ivrocor<!;tto, was an honest man, but 
hr IiiiB tto will «tf his own and no authority over his troops. 
'I'ht* town was paeketl with these everlasting Suliotes, 
sfarvttig, umlrrp.tiii by the (ireek fiovernment, and form- 
iri}^ tntire immediate danger than the 'Furks. I'he war 
of ifitlrprmience h.id little interest for them; they had 
al’vv;iys been mercenaries. Thr very name of Suli made 
thn*i sigh atid turn their ga/e northward, where their 
tiiati%a' rocks were wimetimes visible jutting through the 
clt»vtils. Mavroeonlato was afraiil of them, and begged 
Byron t<i take them into his pay. 

'f'hey were still waiting f«*r the said Argo, on board 
which the l.omlon eotiimittee were supposed to be send- 
in|g: jirtillery luul met hanies. It was a matter of urgency 
to recruit a unit of specially trained men who could serve 
thojif guns w’hen they ilid arrive; and for this unit, sub- 
serthing ;t preliminary snm of .€i<w), Byron tried to enroll 
certain (Jermans atu! Swetles. He himself showed most 
sohlicriy qualities, and daily attended the drilling of his 
hrifjrjulf on the marshy flats. “Nothing is so insupport¬ 
able to i«e, hut patience is indispensable. . ■ • I have not 
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much hope of success; but something may be done, if it 
be only to employ ourselves and these troops, and keep 
them at least from being idle and creating disturbances.” 

The most tempting enterprise on the horizon was to 
storm the town of Lepanto, situated a little farther up 
the Gulf of Corinth and still occupied by the Turks. 
Byron dispatched two of his officers, an Englishman 
and a German, to examine the fortifications of Lepanto. 
Its Albanian garrison, it appeared, had not been paid by 
the Turks for sixteen months, and they informed Byron’s 
emissaries that they would gladly surrender if they were 
promised a decent compensation and whole skins. So 
the siege would be easy; but at the same time, the re¬ 
nowned name of Lepanto in the news of the success 
would make an effect in Europe, and help the completion 

of the loan which the Greeks were then negotiating in 
London. 

The weather was frightful, and the rain streamed 
down unceasingly; and as riding was impossible on the 
sodden roads, Byron and Gamba went out rowing on 
the lagoon, discussing their war against Lepanto. Byron 
confessed that he had no confidence In his troops, but 
said that in order to improve them he would make a show 
o admiring them. He wanted to lead them to the at¬ 
tack in person. “Above all, these semi-barbarians should 
never entertain the least suspicion of your personal cour¬ 
age. Mavrocordato offered him the title of archistra^ 
teffos^ or commander-in-chief. He had a laugh over this 

wit Gamba, as he always did when afraid of the laughter 

of others. 

Cfe the other side of the balance, he was exasperated 
y t e entirely political activities of Colonel Stanhope, 
his committee colleague. The “typographical coloneV’ 
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as Byron called him, held it of greater importance to pro¬ 
vide the Greeks with a Press of advanced views than with 
an army. He strove to set up schools, believing that a 
country’s liberty is assured by its instruction in the theory 
of Liberty; but Byron would hear of no school but a gun¬ 
nery school. Stanhope had also a plan for organising 
a post-ofEce, a plan for building model prisons, a plan for 
making Mr. Bentham the apostle of the Greeks. Per¬ 
haps a saint—^but no soldier, thought Byron, consenting 
to give £ioo for the newspaper, but telling Prince 
Mavrocordato that, If he were In his pLce, he would set 
up a censorship. Stanhope flared up: “If your Lordship 
was serious, I shall consider It my duty to communicate 
this affair to the Committee in England, in order to 
show them how difficult a task I have to fulfil in pro¬ 
moting the liberties of Greece, if your Lordship is to 
throw the weight of your vast talents Into the opposite 
scale.” 

To which Byron replied, that he was a partisan of 
the liberty of the Press, but not in a primitive and in¬ 
flammable society; that the liberty of the Press might 
be an excellent thing in, Great Britain, where one journal 
was counterbalanced by another; but that a Press^ con¬ 
sisting of one single journal could not, by very definition, 
be free. The first number of the Cronica Gteca showed 
that he was right. Its motto was Bentham s axiom 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number. One 
article revealed to the Suliotes that Jeremy Bentham was 
the greatest man of his time, perhaps of all time. The 
Colonel’s foreign policy was dangerous; taking up arms 
against the Holy Alliance, he adjured the Hungarians to 
imitate the Greek insurrection. Now Byron detested the 
Holy Alliance as much as any man alive, but he thought 
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it absurd to compromise the Greek revolt in European 
revolutionary currents. 

The practical poet and the chimerical soldier stood face 
to face: “It is odd enough,” said Byron, “that Stanhope, 
the soldier, is all for writing down the Turks; and I, the 
writer, am all for fighting them down.” Yet Stanhope 
could not but recognise Byron’s kindness and good faith; 
he could detect neither pedantry nor affectation in this 
man who was as natural and straightforward as a child. 
He was a patient listener too, in general most attentive, 
and chivalrous to the verge of quixotry. All who lived 
with Byron at this time found in him what Lady Blessing- 
ton had caught glimpses of, and what Trelawny denied— 
greatness of character. He had realised ever since 
he set foot in this realm of Mud and Discord that the 
adventure would be neither dazzling nor picturesque. 
I am come here not in search of adventures,” he said, 
but to assist the regeneration of a nation whose very 
debasement makes it more honourable to become their 
friend.” 

To set an example, he imposed on himself the duty of 
subsisting on rations as simple as those issued to the 
Greek troops. His generosity had made him as popular 
amongst the peasantry round Missolonghi as it had at 
Ravenna. Although constantly in danger in the midst 
of violent creatures who forced their way into his house, 
dragged him Into their quarrels, and threatened him, he 
still remained both cool and energetic. Once his room 
was invaded by some Greek sailors from the islands, 
insolently demanding the handing over of a prisoner 
to themselves. Byron, who had personally had the man 
put in safe keeping, refused. The sailors declared they 
would not leave the room without their Turk. Byron 
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pointed a loaded pistol at them, and with such a resolute 
look that they filed out. On several occasions he sent 
prisoners over to Patras In order to save them. In every 
plan of operations he asked for the most dangerous post. 
‘‘As for personal safety,” he said, “besides that It ought 
not to be a consideration, I take It that a man is on the 
whole as safe in one place as another; and, after all, he 
had better end with a bullet than bark in his body- 

There were moments when he regretted having come. 
One day, having received a long-overdue letter from Hob- 
house, who advised him not to leave Cephalonia without 
plenty of precautions, he exclaimed: “Ah! it comes too 
late; it is like telling a man to beware of his wife after he 
has married her.” But he soon recovered self-control, 
declaring that he far preferred a wretched existence in 
Missolonghi to doing as Tom Moore did, singing and 
drinking all night In a London drawing-room after he 
was forty. “Poverty is wretchedness; but It Is perhaps 
to be preferred to the heartless unmeaning dissipation of 
the higher orders. I am thankful I am now clear of that, 
and my resolution to remain clear of it for the rest of 
my life is immutable.” 

Poet and soldier had triumphed over the dandy and 
the man of the world. Would it be so, as he believed, 
for the rest of his life? Would he resist temptation if 
he once more found himself afloat on that “sea of silk 
and jewellery?” In this austere Missolonghi adventure 
the Puritan and Cavalier, so long trifled with, were at last 
finding their stern enjoyment. 

On his birthday, January 22, 1824, he came Into a 
room where Stanhope, Gamba, and a few friends were 
sitting together. “You were complaining, the other 
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day, he said with a smile, ‘‘that I never write any poetry 
now. This is my birthday, and I have just finished some¬ 
thing which I think is better than what I usually write.” 
And he then read them the verses which he had headed 
On this Day I complete my Thirty-sixth Year”— 


Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it hath ceased to move: 

Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love! 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone! 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 

No torch is kindled at its blaze— 

A funeral pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 

The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 

But wear the chain. 


But ’tis not thus —and ’tis not here — 

Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor now. 
Where glory decks the hero’s bier, 

Or binds his brow. 

The sword, the banner, and the field. 

Glory and Greece, around me see! 

The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 

Was not more free. 

Awake! (not Greece—she is awake!) 

Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 

Awake, my spirit! think through whom 
And then strike home. 
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'rtfvul rt'vivinl^ passions down, 

I'tnvHjthv niinhtHtd!—unto thee 
lisdittVu'nt 4tituUl tin; smik or frown 
Of IvMuty he. 

If thou reijiTft'st th? youth, why live? 

I'he l.tjitl of liniunirahle death 
Is heir: up Ki the field, and give 
Aw.iy thy hmith! 

Seek out less; often s«iught than found— 

A soldier*) s;i;tve, for thw the best; 

Thrii look .iroiind, and choose thy ground, 

And rake thv re>il. 

On that tliv he tvtiH rnteriniK upon that thirty-seventh 
year wtiifh, .ivi iU'iiinje to pr«»phfcy, would be fatal to him. 

I le em|uirrii «*f‘ Tita wliether he had any desire to return 
to Il.tly. "Ve'>. if your lordshijt goes, I go.” Lord 
Ilyfoij ‘imileti. -'*No, I'ita,” he said, “I shall never go 
hack ft'<»m (»reere. hither the lurks, or the Greeks, or 
the climate, will prevent titat.” 

I lift military hopes hnglitenetl wnth the news of the 
arrival of Mr. WilUattt Parry, the artilleryman and me- 
ehanie 'icnt <utt by the Lotuhin Committee. Mr. Parry 
hnntght catition. a.ul hhtglish engineers as well; it was said 
that he knew how to make these famous Congreve fuses. 
With Mr. Parry he eouUl tioubtless capture Lepanto. 
Piirry tununl out to he no more than a naval petty-officer 
and an r.lHeiul in an arsenal; but he was not displeasing 
to Byroit. who was always fond of specialists. His 
vulgarity was iliverttng. He was fond of a rin , an^ 
certain quantity t»f hraruiy always brought forth amusing 
stories. In his eyes, as in Byron’s, the London commi - 
tee was tlie most comical hand of theorists tiat wa 
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gathered together. He shared his new chiefs horror of 
enthusiasm, declared that Blaquiere and Hobhouse were 
humbugs, and made Byron laugh till he cried with the 
story of his first interview with Mr. Jeremy Bentham, 
who, breaking off a conversation, even leaving a sentence 
unfinished, broke into a trot down a London street to the 
great amazement of the passers-by, because this was 
beneficial to his health. Byron then undertook the task 
of explaining to Parry the difficulties of the Greek situa¬ 
tion, and the strife in Missolonghi itself. Parry’s im¬ 
pression was unfavourable; he felt that Byron was 
anxious, almost despairing of success, but that he would 
still go through with the adventure. ‘‘There was then a 
pallidness in his face, and knitting of his brows, that in¬ 
dicated both weakness and vexation.” 

The arrival of Parry and his men was a confounding 
of confusion. For the construction of an arsenal they 
had been allotted the small building of the Seraglio. It 
had to be cleaned out, and the material had to be trans¬ 
ported thither; but almost every day was a saint’s day, 
and the Greek soldiers did not like fatigue-parties. Byron 
was so annoyed that in the end he hobbled about at the 
work himself. The English workmen, sent out by the 
committee were shocked by the filth of the site and the 
gloominess of the town. The lading-list of the cargo was 
isappointing. The famous Congreve fuses were missing. 
The German ofiicers of the artillery brigade were of¬ 
fended when Byron wished to place Parry as major in 
command of them; he was not even an officer, and was, 
they declared, incompetent, appearing on parade in an 
apron and carrying a hammer. 

Byron saw well enough that Parry was no great soldier, 
but at least he was a man of common sense. And Byron 
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felt so much alone: all his entourage were at d 
drawn, and quarrelling for his money. Apart from 
Gamba and his personal servants, there was nobody he 
could count upon. Stanhope was a worthy fellow, but 
mad. In Mavrocordato’s eyes, victory seemed to depend 
not on any preparatory work, but on brute courage. ^ e 
foreigners of the artillery brigade bickered over questions 
of precedence. Parry and Byron were the two modern 
soldiers of the expedition. 

Byron had come upon the scene as an observer, re¬ 
solved to obey the professionals and to keep his place; 
but little by little, he found himself being pushed willy- 
nilly into the supreme command by the sheer incompe¬ 
tence of the rest. Yet he too was weak, and knew it; the 
hateful regime which he imposed on himself in the name 
of military rigour was enfeebling him; one day his nerves 
betrayed him. These were the hard facts—but he was 
“a man,” and the only one. “Well, it seems that I am 
to be Commander-in-Chief,” he commented, “and the 
post is by no means a sinecure. . . . Whether we shall 
have a boxing bout between the Captain and the Colonel, 
I cannot tell; but, between Suliote chiefs, German barons, 
English volunteers, and adventurers of all nations, we 
are likely to form as goodly an army as ever quarrelled 

beneath the same banner.” 

Up till the middle of February he continued to keep 
a good face on things. He could not ride through the 
town, for its streets were a quagmire, but he got Gamba 
to row him over daily in a small boat to the house of a 
fisherman named Ghazis, where horses awaited him and 
he could gallop In an olive-grove. Then the boat brought 
him back across the lagoon. The sunsets were superb. 
He talked to Gamba of the past, of Aberdeen and New- 
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stead and Cambridge, and of the boat at Brighton in 
which he used to take out his first mistress. He still 
found the same pleasure in unrolling the vividly coloured 
panorama of his youth, and Gamba and Parry were both 
touched by the childlike simplicity of his character. Op¬ 
posite his own house at Missolonghi there stood a Turk¬ 
ish house, its turrets studded with ornaments; and every 
time he came out-of-doors he used to demolish one of 
these ornaments with a pistol-shot. The report brought 
the women on to the balcony, whence they hurled a pic¬ 
turesque gibberish of insults at Byron’s head. How' he 
enjoyed that! In his own quarters, he liked going down 
into the paved hall which served as the Suliotes’ guard- 
room, and would play there with his dog. For an hour 
on end he would keep saying, “Lyon, thou art more faith¬ 
ful than men. . . . Lyon, thou art an honest fellow. 

• - - And Lyon sat on the floor wagging his tail con¬ 
tentedly, and Byron seemed happy. 

The appointed date for the assault on Lepanto drew 
near. Gamba, entrusted with a reorganisation of the 
Suliote corps, found on the rolls numerous names of sol¬ 
diers who had never existed. The fraud was a time-worn 
custom of the mercenaries, which provided the leaders 
with some useful additional pay. Gamba tightened up 
the control, but the Suliotes grumbled. They could not 
abide these finical Westerners. Colocotronis, in the 
Morea, had learned of the strategical plans of the Greeks 
at Missolonghi, and was afraid lest their success might 
strengthen the power of his rival, Mavrocordato. He 
sent emissaries to beguile Byron’s Suliotes away from 
im. Imbecile rumours went the rounds—that Mavro- 
codato would certainly sell the country to the English 
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. . . that Lord Byron was no Englishman, but a Turk 
under an assumed name. Just when the last details of 
the attacks were being arranged, the Suliotes, under pres¬ 
sure from the Colocotronis agents, suddenly demanded 
that appointments should be made from their number of 
two generals, two colonels, two captains, and a large 
number of other officers. Out of three or four hundred 
of these Suliotes, one hundred and fifty would thus have 
received officers’ pay. Byron lost his temper, and vowed 
he would have no more to do with the Suliotes. On 
February 15 he called the chiefs together and an¬ 
nounced that he was dismissing them. But he was sick 
at heart. This meant the end of the plan of campaign 
to which he had pinned his hopes through the whole of 
that long winter. 

During the late afternoon of this difficult day he was 
joking with Colonel Stanhope, when he complained of 
feeling thirsty, and called for cider. He drank some, 
stood up, staggered, and fell into the arms of Parry. 
His features were distorted, his mouth was twisted, and 
his frame violently convulsed. After a couple of minutes 
he came round, and his first words were: “Is not this 
Sunday?’’ It was, they told him. “I should have thought 
it most strange if it were not,” he replied. Sunday was 
one of his unlucky days. 

Dr. Bruno wanted to bleed him, but the idea of letting 
anyone take his blood filled Byron with that invincible 
horror which it has for certain primitive beings. Bruno 
was distraught, wrung his hands, applied leeches to 
Byron’s temples, and was unable to check the subsequent 
hemorrhage. The terrified Tita and Fletcher dashed 
to the dispensary to fetch Dr. Julius Millingen, a Ger¬ 
man in the Greek Government service, who contrived to 
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stop the vein with caustic, though not without causing 
pain. Byron’s mind was still confused. ‘‘In this world,” 
he murmured, “there is nothing but pain.” 

Round him, Gamba, Fletcher, Tita and Bruno were 
in a state of distraction, all wondering what this seizure 
had been. Epilepsy? Or apoplexy? The doctors in¬ 
clined to recognise epileptic symptoms. But the evening’s 
anxieties were not yet over. Byron had hardly recovered 
consciousness when word came that the Sullotes had 
mutinied and were marching on the Seraglio. Gamba, 
Parry and Stanhope had to run through darkness and 
rain, along those muddy streets where one had to jump 
from one paving-stone to another. The artillery brigade 
was ordered to stand to. A couple of drunken troopers 
pushed right into Byron’s room, where he lay resting, 
weak and still only half-conscious. “He did not under¬ 
stand what they were saying. He was helpless and alone. 
The noise around him was pierced by the falsetto protests 
of Bruno. Bruno was already in tears. To Byron’s 
fuddled consciousness the scene in the damp and ill-lit 
room adjusted itself gradually to a vague turmoil of con¬ 
fusion, helplessness, and terror. And above and behind 
It all came the sound of rain pouring relentlessly upon 
the roof, and splashing from the gutters upon the mire 
of the yard below.” 

It was a gloomy week that followed. Ever since Byron 
heard the word “epilepsy” spoken before him, he feared 
for his reason. He continued to feel bouts of dizziness, 
and unpleasant nervous sensations which, he said, re¬ 
sembled fear, although he knew he had no cause for 
alarm. “Do you suppose that I wish for life?” he said 
to Dr. Millingen. “I have grown heartily sick of it, and 
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shall welcome the hour I depart from it. Why should I 
regret it? Can it afford me any pleasure? . . . Few men 
can live faster than I did. I am, literally speaking, a 
young old man. Hardly arrived at manhood, I had at¬ 
tained the zenith of fame. Pleasure I have known under 
every form it can present itself to mortals. I have trav¬ 
elled, satisfied my curiosity, lost every illusion. . . • 
But the apprehension of two things now haunts my mind. 

I picture myself slowly expiring on a bed of torture, or 
terminating my days like Swift—a grinning idiot! Would 
to Heaven the day were arrived in which, rushing, sword 
in hand, on a body of Turks, and fighting like one weary 
of existence, I shall meet immediate, painless death.” 

A letter from Lady Byron, forwarded by Augusta and 
giving him all the details he had asked about, arrived 
immediately after the crisis. It gave him pleasure. Anna- 
bella mentioned him without horror, and answered aU 
his questions about little Ada. “Is she social or soli¬ 
tary?” he had written, “taciturn or talkative, fond of 
reading or otherwise? ... Is she passionate? I hope 
that the Gods have made her anything save poetical 
it is enough to have one such fool in a family. The 
replies were reassuring; Ada was big and strong, pre¬ 
ferred prose to poetry, had a taste for mechanics, and 
her favourite occupation was building little boats. . . . 
Would he ever see these three women again?—“My dear¬ 
est Augusta,—I received a few days ago yours and Lady 
Byron’s report of Ada’s health, for which I ought to be 
and am sufficiently thankful, as they were of great com¬ 
fort and I wanted some, having been recently unwell. 

Four days after Byron’s mishap, Lieutenant Sass, a 
good Swedish ofEcer who had arrived with Parry, was 
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killed by one of the Suliotes. He had been trying to pre¬ 
vent the man from gaining access to the arsenal; it was 
no more than a misunderstanding between two men speak¬ 
ing different tongues; but blood lay upon this tower of 
Babel. 

The murder of Sass added the last touch of discourage¬ 
ment to the English mechanics, who had already been 
affected by the mud and misery of the town, by a slight 
earthquake shock, and by the barbarian soldiery. They 
were seized with panic, and demanded to be shipped home 
to England. Byron tried to reassure them, but Colonel 
Stanhope told them that he could not positively say their 
lives were safe.—‘‘I should like to know,” muttered 
Byron, where our life is safe, either here or anywhere 
else? One of these mechanics, a Wesleyan missioner, 
had arrived laden with Bibles in modern Greek. These he 
left with Byron, for him to continue their distribution. 
Byron conscientiously did so. He found a certain grim 
humour in the way in which all responsibilities, military, 
political and religious, came one after another to be 
thrust upon his feeble carcase. 

Even the townspeople of Missolonghi were alarmed 
by the murder of Sass, and demanded the dismissal of the 
Suliotes. To procure their departure, they would have 
to be given their back-pay, three thousand Spanish dollars 
in all; and Byron, of course, would have to foot the bill. 
In the course of three months he had spent fifty-nine 
thousand dollars at Missolonghi—and with what result ? 

hlo guard to stand sentry at the depot of munitions; no 
artisans to make munitions; no munitions with which to 
arm the soldiers; no soldiers to use munitions, could they 
have been made. . . ” And walking with Gamba one 
day, Byron was forced to admit: ‘1 begin to fear that I 
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have done nothing but lose time, money, patience, and 
health; but I was prepared for it; I knew that ours was 
not a path of roses, and that I ought to make up my 
mind to meet with deception, calumny, and ingratitude.” 

Colonel Stanhope might be insufferable, but he was a 
just man, and recognised that Byron was behaving with 
admirable fortitude. He wrote as much to the commit¬ 
tee, and Hobhouse indulgently told them: “Stanhope says 
Byron behaved with great firmness. He always does on 
emergencies.” Byron even retained his taste for under¬ 
graduate practical joking, and on learning that Parry 
had been alarmed by the earthquake, stage-managed an 
artificial cataclysm a few days later; he instructed fifty 
men to hide in the cellars and make the house shake. It 
duly rocked, not being very solid, while cannon-balls were 
rolled over the upper floors to complete the illusion. 
Parry fled—and Byron was hugely amused. 

But notwithstanding his humour, he was often dis¬ 
heartened. His life had always been subject to a definite 
rhythm: a bold attack upon the universe—and discour¬ 
agement when he provoked the irresistible counter-blows 
of the universe. How could he work usefully with men 
who hated each other? The situation of the town was 
precarious. The ramparts were in bad repair and ought 
to have been rebuilt. In the moats there were old Turk¬ 
ish cannon to be seen, which ought to have been extri¬ 
cated and put into use. The islet which commanded the 
entrance to the lagoon was barely protected. What would 
have happened if a Turkish vessel had seized it and sent a 
few gunboats into the lagoon? That in itself would 
have made short work of Missolonghi. Byron and Pa.rTy 
were alive to these dangers and eager to take action, 
but Mavrocordato wavered and lingered and could not 
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succeed in getting his men to work. One day it was 
shortness of money, the next it was a saint’s day, the 
next a disagreement amongst the leaders. Sometimes 
when the Greeks told him.that they really needed a King, 
Byron thought they were not far wrong. But Colonel 
Stanhope was most indignant; he wanted to provide them 
with the constitution of the Swiss Cantons. 

In fact, the sole favourable event of these bad days 
was the departure of the typographical colonel. He 
left for Athens, not without having founded a new weekly 
journal, the Greek Telegraphy published in three lan¬ 
guages. At Athens he ran across Trelawny once more, 
now on the staff of Odysseus, and more piratical than 
ever. He had adopted Suliote costume and provided 
himself with a harem of about ten women; Odysseus 
had personally presented him with one of his sisters. 
Since this marriage Trelawny had had a passionate ad¬ 
miration for the former brigand chief; “a glorious be¬ 
ing,” he declared, ‘Trave, clever and noble.” Odysseus 
knew that a man should always be lured through his 
outstanding weakness, and with Stanhope he was no less 
adroit: he accordingly held the Swiss constitution in 
reverence, declared himself a thorough democrat, scoffed 
at the princely title of Mavrocordato, and gave every 
appearance of a lively interest in the doctrines of Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham. Stanhope wrote back to Byron: ‘T 
have been constantly with Odysseus. He has a very 
strong mind, a good heart, and is brave as his sword. 

• • . He puts complete confidence in the people. He is 
for a strong government, for constitutional rights. . . . 
He has established two schools here, and has allowed me 
to set the press at work.” Trelawny and Stanhope were 
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keenly anxious for a meeting which should bring Mavro 
cordato and Odysseus together at Salona. Possib y a 
reconciliation could be arranged, and then they wou 
doubtless offer Byron the title of Governor-General of 

Cjircccc 

Byron was tempted. The distrustful Mavrocordato 
was afraid that the sole aim of Odysseus was to drag 
him , the prince, into an ambush and make certain of 
securing the person of Byron. He was quite right. Tre- 
lawny had formed a scheme of installing Byron on the 
Acropolis, a plan of campaign which looked remarkably 
like an abduction. But Byron was anxious to proceed to 
this interview. He felt an urgent need of extricating 
himself for a few days from this Missolonghi nightmare 
—endless demands for cash, claims for rations, brea so 
bad that, as he said, they must really find a baker to re¬ 
place the brickmaker who had made it hitherto,^ a t 
ened plague, an attack on the town by neighbouring tri es. 
Up to the present he had kept his courage in this inferno; 

but his nerves were on edge. 

On April 9 he received letters from England with 
good news of the Greek loan. Almost two and a half 
million pounds had been subscribed; he would be able to 
organise a new artillery brigade and an infantry corps 
of two thousand men. Given fresh heart by the news, 
he decided to go out riding with Gamba that day, in spite 
of threatening weather. Three miles out from the town 
he was caught by the rain. On his way home, when they 
reached the fisherman’s hut, Gamba remarked that it 
was rash to sit still in a boat with soaking clothes, and 
that for once he would be wiser to return on horseback. 
“I should make a pretty soldier, indeed,” said Byron, 
“if I were to care for such a trifle 1” So they left their 
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horses and came hack fu hi hut a.ri-'H th 

lajjuon. 

A couple of hours after }i;s return lUr*",'*. wa* a rrJ. 
with shivering, and c«tmp!.une»l of frier and rhesfturr 
pains. In the evening tiamh.i found him !iin>: 
out "I suffer a great deal of pai?!.’' he ‘^.nd. "I do 
care for tleath, hut these agonies I catinoi hrar.” Sr^i 
day he sent for Barry ami told him of the su.'.-ess of thm 
loan, and together they prepared a plan of 
for the summer campaign. Bvron intended to pay .ut 
of his own pocket for the artillery corp-'., ihr ruti-pmcot 
of two vessels, ami the purchase of motntt,*;n aftileri. 
That night, although feverish, he talked g.dly noth Ih. 
Millingen. 'Fhcn he ftirned thongfjf ful, 
the story of Mr.s. Williams. To his vissfor-i’ rrtoo.ud-ri 
of his super.stition, he answered; "To sav fusd:, { f 
It equally difficult to know what to hclirvr in tbu W'>d I 
and what not to believe." Duritig the night !;>“ 'tr;;* r-.r 
Bruno and told him he was shivering, first Ihuno a ;4 
then Millingen proptisrd ttt hlreil him, hut hr rriwi^ !. 
Have you no other retnedy than hlrrding f" hr aiked 
There are many meire die of the l.im et than thr he.;. <■ 
Millingen pointed out to him that bleeding ii,»i daa* 
gerous in nervous atllicti<ms, hut not ijt infl.tininaSotv 
cases. “Who is nervous if I urn imt?" ite rrpbrd ir. 
rita y. Drawing blootl from a nervnius patient is h.kr 
oosening the chords of a musied instrument, the funrs 
O' w are already defective for want of sutfiiirnt fm. 

^ became ill, you know yourself how weak 
an mnta e I had become. Bleeding, by tmrraslsig this 
state, wdl inevitably kill me." 

A violent hurricane, with a howling sirocco, was swrrp- 
ng over MissolonghL Rain was falling i„ torrents. 
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Parry had seen that Byron was very ill, and wanted to 
send him to Zante, where he could have better atten¬ 
tion; but he had to drop the plan, as no ship could put 
to sea. For several days the doctors obstinately declared 
that Byron’s illness was merely a chill and in no way 
grave. Fletcher’s view was different. “I am sure, my 
lord,” said he, “that you never had a cold of so serious 
a nature.”—“I think I never had,” said Byron. 

On the 15 th he had a long talk with Parry. I have 
had most strange feelings,” he told him, but my head 
is now better; I have no gloomy thoughts, and no idea 
but that I shall recover. I am perfectly collected, I am 
sure I am in my senses, but a melancholy will creep over 

me at times. . . Then he remarked: “I am convinced 

of the happiness of domestic life. No man on earth 
respects a virtuous woman more than I do, and the pros¬ 
pect of retirement in England with my wife and Ada, 
gives me an idea of happiness I have never experienced 
before. Retirement will be everything to me, for here¬ 
tofore my life has been like the ocean in a storm.” He 
then spoke of Tita, who had been admirable and had 
never left his room for several days, and of Bruno, 
whom he liked but felt to be too excitable. He also spoke 
about religion :'%ou have no conception of the un¬ 
accountable thoughts which come into my mind when the 
fever attacks me. I fancy myself a Jew, a Mahomeda,n, 
and a Christian of every profession of faith. Eternity 
and space are before me; but on this subject, thank God, 

I am happy and at ease.”‘r 

During the night the fever and restlessness grew worse. 
He was delirious. Millingen and Bruno threatened him 
with brain troubles if he did not allow himself to be bled, 
and obtained his consent. He gave them one of those 
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“unticT-lt<nk.'<" wliiJi. jn tlu' i'i!;*'!-- t l,i" -U •! r. *, ' j !' v •/ 
tmmn-s tlirtnijih du* n-'inm >:> t'.-- I--!-" 
rtM»ms, aiu! hc'KI tnit hhi .mn. ' *> ' 

I sc<\ a tIainnrtS %<•( fnjjJ.’c' . I -iv r. 

liloiul as y*Hi will; InU ilftu' «-J'; s' " 

On the ijth lu* wa** twi.r II.- f 

tors not to pl.is.t«r him with thr-r -J ; r - 

hloud. Cold co«nprr,S'.c\ |’MJ .nt h:.i t< rdt.-A 1 

of the doctitrs proptHt'd iiii^tard |>t,siri"s:., { •*.»,, ,4; r';!’.- ‘ 

by I.ord Byron’s drlirinm, ,»w n thr p-'o..’ i.-' 

dji}>:gcrs w'lufii always lay at flir t»unh,', --v'.-■ 

had hffti unahlo ti* roiiir on thr p;.-vn-at r-.-'o.o;;', v.ii- 
horrified hy the chan^tr hr uot •.iid'; s.-.t*'. r ■ 

his cyc-s that hr had f** Irarc ffsr li.'-n.” ! '' * ^ 

was a Bahci. Bruno un«l I'if.t '.j'ok.’ h,*.!'.*--, 

Fk-tciuT ami Barry only h'.itidr.lj, .ut i ih.- t,!.---**. '! 
tics wrrr unintrlli^;ih!r to rvrrvhotlv Iko'o !■-i-'k ‘j..." 
quantities (if h’lnofuiilr, and p.ot up rvm 
with the help of Metidirr and Tifa !l‘.* w-oi *:•' 

scssed with his lark of sleep, and -.aid; *'! k:; •'«' 
without sleep a man must dir «»r mad 1 ’a '-.r 
sooner die a thousand ftmrs. ... I am n >4 at; a,.i 
dying. I am more fit to die tfutit peopir thitik ” 

On the iHth a consultation took pla"«' hcf'arm t .rr 
doctors—Millingen, Bruno, I'rrihrr CMdlio}.;*'?''*. .n 
ant), and Lucca Vaya, Mavrovordato's plH-it.ii';. I” 
was Blaster Sunday, 'i'he towiutproplr had re¬ 

quested not to make u noise, atjd instead nf {tir f, .1,4 • 
tional Biaster greeting, ^‘C’hrist is rkfii!*’ tlif 
longhians were asking each other, ‘i f»m i-i L<*!d ilv;.m P" 
As they were accustomed t(» (elrhratr the .1.0, hv 
off guns, it was decided that Barry slnajld take the 4 rri;:> 
lery brigade some way out front the timn and tarry unf. 
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mana'uvrcs, s«> as to divert the inhabitants over to that 
side. ^ «*<**t‘<*f» were patrolled in order to ensure 

silence in the neif^hhourhood of the house. The doctors 
were dividetl, Bruno and laicca Vaya proposing remedies 
employed for typht>id cases, while Treiber and Millingen 
W'anted to go tm with leeches and plasters, opposing the 
further liKnul-lefting wliich Bruno wished to carry out. 
“Your eftorts to preserve my life will be in vain,” said 
Byron tt* Millingen. “Die I must: I feel it. Its loss I 
do not lament, for to terminate my wearisome existence 
I came to ( ireece. My wealth, my abilities, I devoted to 
her cause. Well: there is my life to her. . . 

During this h'.aster day he was still able to read a 
few letters, atul even tf) translate one written in Greek 
by the deputy Luriotti.s. In the late afternoon all who 
were at liis hedsitle realised that the end was drawing 
near. Ideteher atul (Jamba had to go out; they were in 
tears. 'I’ita remained, because Byron was holding his 
haiul, hut he turned away his head to hide his tears. 
Bynm ga/.ed at him fixetlly and said in Italian, half-smil¬ 
ing: e iina helhi scena!” Immediately after 

that he fell into delirium, and began calling out, now in 
Italian, now in English, as if he were advancing to the 
attack: “Forward! Courage 1 Follow my example! 

Don’t he afraid I” ^ 

In his lucid moments he realised that he was dying, 
and said to h'letclier: “It is now nearly over, I must tell 
you all without losing a moment.”—“Shall I go, my 
lord, and fetch iien, ink and paper?”—“Oh, my God I 
no, you will lose too much time, and I have it not to 
spare, for my time is now short. Now, pay attention 
You will he provided for.” Fletcher begged him to turn 
to things of more consequence, and Byron went on: Uhl 
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my poor dear child! My dear Ada! My God! Could 
I but have seen her I Give her my blessing! And my 
dear sister Augusta, and her children—and you will go 
to Lady Byron, and say,—^tell her everything—you are 
friends with her.” 

At that moment he seemed to be deeply affected. His 
voice failed, and Fletcher could now only catch a word 
here and there. Byron went on very seriously, mumbling 
unintelligible sentences for some time. Then he raised 
his voice. “Fletcher,” he said, “now if you do not 
execute every order which I have given you, I will tor¬ 
ment you hereafter if possible.” 

He knew well how timorous and superstitious Fletcher 
was, and this threat was certainly the last flickering 
gleam of his humour. In consternation, his servant re¬ 
plied that he had not grasped a single word of what his 
lordship had said. 

“Oh, my God!” said Byron, “then all is lost, for it is 
now too late! Can it be possible you have not under¬ 
stood me? . . .” 

“No, my lord, but I pray you to try and inform me 
once more.” 

“How can I? It is now too late, and all is over! 

“Not our will, but God’s be done!” said Fletcher. 

And Byron, with a fresh effort went on: “Yes, not 
mine be done—but I will try. ...” 

Several times he struggled to speak, but could only 
keep on repeating: “My wife! My child! My sister!— 
You know all^—^You must say all—^You know my 
wishes. . . .” 

After that it became difficult to understand him. He 
uttered names and figures, speaking one moment in Eng¬ 
lish and the next in Italian. Sometimes he said: “Poor 
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Greece,—poor town—my poor ’ 

‘‘Why was I not aware of this sooner, an a 
time: “My hour is cornel I do not 
but why did I not go home before I came here? And 
later he said: “Jo lasdo qualche cosa di caro nel mundo 
—“I am leaving something dear m the world. ... 

About six in the evening he said: I want to go 
sleep now,” and turning over, he fell into a s eep 
which he never awoke. He seemed powerless to move 
a limb, but the onlookers observed symptoms o su 
cation, and a rattle in his throat. Every now and th 
Fletcher and Tita raised his head, but he seemed 
nothing. The doctors applied leeches 
lethargy. Blood trickled down his face. or 
four hours he remained in this condition. On the J ^ 
ning of the 19th, in the twilight, Fletcher was keeping 

watch beside his master and saw him 
shut them instantly. “My God!” he said I fear h s 
lordship is gone. ...” The doctors if the pulse. 
“You are right,” they said. “He is gone. 

A few moments before, a terrible storm had broken 
over Missolonghi. Night was falling; 
thunderclaps came one on top of another in ^he gloom 
Far off, across the lagoon, the fleeting . 

lit up the dark outlines of the islands. A scudding 
lashed the windows of the houses. The fatal ti ”gs 
not yet reached the Greek soldiers and shepherds who 
had taken refuge indoors; but like their ances ors 
believed that the death of a hero came heralded by 

portents, and as they listened to t 

this thunder, they murmured to each other. y 

dead.” 
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“There is a stramte •ttmirtijit*'-. in rfi** *!«’<* 

things of this world,'' >;«>•* Siriiir, ,mi I h-w.* »,*»7o 
found it. 


A FEW hours hcFire Ilyron’s Joath 4 ii.u'krf *‘S‘ 1 *'^* 
ters had arrtvcii f'rotu Si.inh--iy^'i 

words of praise, and the trilmtes of thr 
deputies who came to London for the loan, had .tf ! 
convinced Hobiunjsc <if his frieiul’s serion'oje'ti. * *'.vt 
of the Greeks had rieclared that (udy Ihsniden.r 
have sent this man to their help; and Holdiouir w .1 ■. 
now writing respectfully to the “dear tVliott.’* ‘ V-';*. 
name and character,” he said, “will st.uul far a!»o*,f't" -,- 
of any contemporary. ... I can assure y«.u that di fh- 
world here thinks what I say. , . , Vour pirsrfif en 
deavour is certainly the most glorious ever umlet f 
by man. Campbell said to me yester*iay that hr rnvie i 
what you are now doing (ami you may helievr him, for 

e is a very envious man) even more than all your l.iuirl 
blooming as they are.” 


giana nad rorgiven. But by now Lord ilyron 
ay in is agony in Fletcher’s arms, and the lrttrr-» l.iv 
unopened beside his bed. 

That evening Mavrocordato issued a proclamati«in: at 
awn next day, a salute of thirty-seven guns wa*i to hr 

the a t e gj-ga^f battery, “the number representing 
ge ot the illustrious departed.” d'he (Greeks would 
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gladly Byrcm u grave in the Parthenon, or in 

tlie tcinph' of riicseus, and Dr. Millingcn declared that 
the dying man hud charged him to let his bones moulder 
in some cortun- tif (Jrecian soil. But Parry and Fletcher, 
closer intimates, swore that they had received orders to 
the contrary, atul it was settled that the body should be 
embahiHHl aiul sent back to I'lngland. 

'bhe timid, nuxliocre quartet of doctors who had at¬ 
tended Byron assembled round his bed. Before begin¬ 
ning tlieir auttqisy, they gazed for a moment in admira¬ 
tion at the extra<»rdinary beauty of this body. The hair 
(its curb were natural) was grey; the features retained 
a look id bd'ty sarcasm. Opening the skull, they were 
anur/cd to iitul that the brain was that of a very old 
man; the dtim mater was adhering to the bony structure 
of the skull, atul was inflamed; the pia mater, injected 
■with hltHHl, had the inllamed appearance of a diseased 
eye. Heart and liver were in had condition. The doc¬ 
tors declared that, even had he escaped this illness. Lord 
Byron wtmUl not have lived very long. 

Next iiay an uncanny silence lay over the whole town. 
So violent was tlic rain that the funeral ceremonies were 
postpiHieil utitil the next day. On April 22 the coffin 
(the rough wooden coffin of a soldier) was borne over to 
the church, with a black cloak flung over it, and on the 
cloak a swijrtl and a wreath of laurel. The poverty of 
the scene, the misery of the savage-looking soldiery who 
filled the church, were all part of a scene which was more 
affecting, saUl (iamba, than any that had ever been seen 
round the tomb of a great man. 

On May 14 I lobhousc was roused by a violent knock¬ 
ing at his door, I Ic rose. It was a note from Kmnaird 
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announcing Byron’s dcatii. A huiuilr oi‘ Irttcrs w,m 
it, one from Gumba, the rest fr*»n» h’lrU'hrr, 

Lady Byron, to Mrs. Leigh, .uj.l ti» C'.tpt.ofS Gi-wr:*;,? 
Anson, now the sev'ciitij Lord Bynm. Hiddhunr vmo 
overwhelmed, hut he went to see Augusta, and hit% f - l 
her Fletcher’s letter. Listening to that ;»rtle'*s ae, 
of his, he could master his grief no longer atul br#'.k; 
down. But he had presence of rm'ml eitmigh to itmnA 
Mrs. Leigh not to make public th,tt parr of the Lt*.cr 
which told how, every morning since his epileptic wlmfe. 
Byron had had a Bible laid on his table, "riu* <<«• 
cumstance,” said Hobhouse, "which pleased his I 

was afraid might be mistaken ftir cowardice or hvpoif i o, 

I daresay that the Bible was on his table. I have L'-,* 
recollected his having one near him; it was a v.dstiiv- 
given to him by his sister, ami I remember well 
it on his table, but unless his mimi was shaken In 
I am confident he made no superstitious use of it. . , . 
He often said to me; ‘It may he true. It is, .»•* d’Ahatt 
hert said, a grand peut-itre'; hut I tnvn that I tlufik hr 
was rather inclined to take the opposite line of tliinktog 
when I saw him at Pisa.” 

Augusta promised. Augusta always promised. Bu* 
s e entrusted the news of Byron’s conversion to her ion- 
ant, the Rev. Francis Hodgson. Her chief 
ion, s e said, was in the thought that her "poor «lear 
yron was now snatched from us to spare him future 
trials and temptations-Fletcher says tfu.t for tfm 

innrlfT^ u feelings appearcci In he i*ltaii^tr4 

writte expresseil ettneern at fotviiig 

I thint > «l>j‘'‘ctionuhle things. , , . 

him ^ 

ty- ree years, and must have known his hahir * 
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.0 intimately, could have been struck with such an idea 
without there had been grounds lor ' j 

dear Mr. Hodgson, that Mr. Hobhouse ^ 

set imagine that it might be said by to 
those who have no religion at all, that e 
Methodist, if it was affirmed that he paid more at em 
to his religious duties than formerly. But « * “ ^ 
what they will, it must be the first of ^ 

that he did so.” Thus did the living make tools 

dead to satisfy their passions. r>^ron's to 

Captain George Byron was sent to J 

break the news. He remrned with word 
deeply afflicted, and anxious to see the . 

last moments. Hobhouse and Kinna.rd spen the evening 

together talking of their friend, ® 

iuBuence of his, the spell that was felt by all who cam. 
near him, that well-hidden sensibdity, t a re 

his feelings sweep him away. -Rvron 

All England, that evening, had thoug s y ^ 

and only of Byron. “Among the youth of 7 ^^ 

growing diversion from Byron to SheUey an 
wonh tad just commenced-bu. the moment m wtoh 
we heard he was no more, united him to us at once, w ■ 
out a rival. ... So much of us died with him, that the 
notion of his death had something of 

t • -KU ” Thus wrote Edward Bulwer. And 

JawTelsh wrote to Thomas Carlyle: “If they had said 
L sun or the moon was gone out of the heavens, it could 
not have struck me with the idea 0 a more ^ 

dreary blank in the creation than the wor s. y 
dead ” Alfred Tennyson, a lad of fi teen, ran 
hid himself in a wooded dell, and there on a stone 
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amongst the moss and bracken he wrote the three words 
—*'Byron is dead.” 

In France many young men wore bands of crape round 
their hats. A picture was exhibited in the Passage Fey¬ 
deau representing Byron on his death-bed, and crowds 
of people filed past the painting. It was remarked in 
many newspapers that the two greatest men of the cen¬ 
tury, Napoleon and Byron, had disappeared almost at 
t e same time. In the schools the senior boys gathered 
together and spent a day of melancholy pleasure in re¬ 
reading CMde Harold and Manfred. 

Almost immediately Caroline Lamb claimed back her 
letters. But Hobhouse had other cares on his shoulders. 
Luring his visit to Augusta to tell her of her brother’s 
death, he had said to her: “Now the first thing that we 
ave to think of is to protect Lord Byron’s fame; there 

u John Murray the publisher 

^ them from Moore for two thousand guineas, 
n obhouse feared that Byron’s terrible sincerity 
might make their publication dangerous. Kinnaird ot¬ 
tered to buy them back for the family. Murray called 
on Hobhouse and told him, very disinterestedly, that he 
u accept whatever decision was reached by Byron’s 
nends, even if they could not reimburse him. The ever- 
prudent Augusta was anxious that these memoirs should 
^e not only suppressed but destroyed; and Hobhouse ap¬ 
proved. Moore continued to protest for some time, 
Jging that destruction would be contrary to Byron’s 
_^es,res, and insisting that they should be preserved, sealed 
Bud^hp^’ safe-keeping of Mrs. Leigh’s attorney. 

he vipld ’ opposition of the others, 

he y^lded. Murray wanted the manuscript to be read 
before it was destroyed, but Augusta made an impas- 
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sionctl I'rotest, and the memoirs were duly burnt. The 
accused I.ady Byron of demanding this de- 
structloa ■hut she had not even been consulted. 

On July t I lohhouse learned that the brig Florida, 
■vvhieh was bringing Byron’s body home from Greece, 
had arriviHl. (ioing on hoard, he was met by Stanhope 
nml Btua*'- sitni by Fletcher, who burst into tears as he 
rectiunteil the illness and agony of his master. Slowly 
the vessel sailed up the 'I'hames. Three dogs which had 
belonged to the dead man were playing on deck. Hob- 
house thought of the day when Byron had waved his cap 
as the vessel that bore him into exile was pitching out 
ijf Dover harbour into a rough sea. Fletcher and Stan- 
h<*pe describcil Missolonghi and the lagoon, the mutinous 
soUlierv anil the rain. 

'Hie vessel moored in London Docks, and Mr. Woode- 
son, an undertaker, came on board and emptied the large 
cask filled with spirits in which the encased body had 
been transporteil. He asked Hobhouse whether he 
wtHild care to take a last look at his friend. “I believe 
I should have dropped down dead if T had ventured to 
look at it,” he said. "I felt an inclination to take a last 
look at my friend, just as one wishes to jump down a 
precipice, hut I could not, and I walked away, and then 
I came back again, and rested on the coffin. Lord 
Byron's large Newfoundland dog was lying at my feet. 
. , .” h'letcher continued talking of his master, and 
told Hohh<ntse that Byron had loved him (Hobhouse) 
better thati any man on earth, and yet had never passed 
twenty-four hours without quarrelling with him. 

A crowtl of onlookers invaded the quayside when the 
coffin was brought ashore. General Lafayette, who was 
just then sailing for America, asked to be allowed to see 
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the body, but his request was refused* Augusta had the 
courage to view it. His face had altered, she said; for 
she remembered the Byron of i8i6, his features con¬ 
vulsed with suffering, and was now confronted by an Icy 
mask expressive simply of a mocking serenity. Hanson 
likewise confessed that he would not have recognised it. 
When Kinnaird In his turn arrived, Hobhouse felt moved 
by an irresistible attraction and followed him on tip-toe 
until the face was visible. 

Lady Byron was approached for her instructions re¬ 
garding the burial, and replied that Hobhouse could do 
as he pleased. Burial in Westminster Abbey was refused 
by the Dean, so Byron’s friends decided that he should 
rest in the little church at Hucknall Torkard, the village 
close to Newstead where all his ancestors lay buried. 

The funeral procession set out for Nottingham. From 
the window of a small house in the outskirts, Clare 
Clairmont and Mary Shelley watched it go by. Farther 
on, a carriage was emerging from the gates of a park, 
and had to pull up. An invalid lady was reclining in it, 
and her husband, riding on horseback In front of the 
carriage, asked whose funeral this might be. The driv¬ 
ers of the procession told him—“Lord Byron’s.” But 
he refrained from telling his wife. She was Caroline 
Lamb. 

At Nottingham the cortege was joined by the mayor 
and councillors, a few old friends such as Hodgson and 
Wildman, and a crowd of townspeople. It moved slowly 
on towards Newstead, passing across those level fields 
where Byron and Mary Chaworth had galloped in their 
childhood. A year before, to the very day, Byron had 
been climbing for the last time to the Casa Saluzzo above 
Genoa, and gloomily asking Gamba—“Where shall we 
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be in a year’s time?” As they passed the foot of the 
Diadem Hill, Hobhouse was thinking of that dinner^ at 
Annesley when he had witnessed Byron s first meeting 
with the married Mary Ann. 

A few days later Lady Byron received a visit from 
Fletcher. She listened to his story walking up and down 
the room, sobbing so violently that her whole body was 
shaken. For nearly twenty minutes she besought Fletcher 
to recall the message which the dying Byron had mur¬ 
mured for her. A few words ... at least a few words. 

. . . But Fletcher could not add a single one. 

By his will Byron had left all his fortune to Augusta 
and her children. It amounted to over £100,000, besides 
the £60,000 reverting by settlement to Lady Byron. The 
new Lord, Captain George Anson Byron, was in financial 
difficulties, and Annabella, with her usual generosity, of¬ 
fered to cede her dowry to him, in view of the fact that 
she herself and her daughter were to inherit the Noels 
fortune; and, unable tO' maintain his new position by any 
other means, he accepted. 

In two years Augusta had scattered this great in¬ 
heritance. She had had to pay off countless creditors, 
settle her husband’s gaming debts, as also those of her 
sons, who were showing themselves worthy of their sire. 
She was, moreover, a victim of blackmail, subjected to 
threats of the publication of Caroline Lamb’s private 
journal, containing Lord Byron’s confessions regarding 
Mrs. Leigh. In aU her troubles she was helped by Lady 
Byron, who was almost incredibly indulgent towards her. 
Yet in 1829 Augusta at last wore out the patience of her 
sister-in-law, and they ceased to meet. 

The rest of Lady Byron’s life was given over to works 
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of charity. She net up in Itrr ('•a'l .1 -s'l * 

“c<)-opcriiti\’c plan of rUju,**!*'»." Mhj.it . #f 

all classes were ti* he faHitthi 

“arc as ijuicli the *iis|;r.uT of' l'';!v;he»J II ; iuf't" 

Later slie husicil herself with .H’riviihijr.i! '-e ■Hi'-'-y 
scluHihs, remaining generous to the mJ. .tn.l ’.cmAiXjy.-' 
for her mcthodistica! c\,itf.uit'n ttf •i|'»!rii, !'*"« r.>.-r 

end of her life she dcvrlojHu! a irtrsi.l’i^ry f-'* 

the Rev. F. W. Rohertson eti' Brighooj. I L* th-,Miu h'.* 
trusted intiniatc, and to him she ionhdrd all «har 
she had noteti ordy for herself in her di.m : vsas 

no sceptic. . . . (»<h 1 was a (*o,t of S' rnf.c vaj- . . 
The fancieil contrast hetu'em luinsrlf and ?»e 1 
me habitually an object *tf the gre.tfrst irri?>;!. . . • 
Conscious as lie was of the wrakne-*-* of ■ 

acter, the aspirati«m after its oppodte t or wloef apr**''-'’ 
to him such) was the more natural. . . . 

“Can I not he believeil when, after .ill I Jj.ivr Jisi-fo-b: I, 
I say that there was a higher. Iwtter bring in Jha'. 
throughout . . . tme which he was alwavt «lrfv!";g, hn' 
never could denstroy. . . . Let it be aippo.rd t - 
been the illusion of Love on tny part, thru hat ihr «»>;;• 
viction remains unaltered tuHv. 

“Towards the close of his life, his frelitigs lowarit* ni^ 
were softening. ... He must have ntmr, h.td hi* h^e■i, 
to the belief that from first to fast I h.td bmi hsi only 
truly devoted friend. It w'us not pertiiitird!” >o s!ir 
also, like Byron, had dreamed of peace in old ;»gr. 

Regarding Augusta, she wrote r«i Robert »on: ‘ I 
thought Mrs. Leigh my friend—I loved her J love hm 
still! cannot help it. I shall see her once morr in 
this world before we both die. IVoplc have called rlu; 
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in me a want of strength, of moral principle, the inability 
to detach affection from one whom I have found un¬ 
worthy. It may be, but it Is my nature. Can it be 
wrong?” 

They saw each other “once more In this world.” In 
1851—when Lady Byron was fifty-nine and Augusta 
sixty-seven—Emily Leigh, Annabella’s god-daughter, laid 
before her godmother the wretched plight of Mrs. 
Leigh, who was crippled with debts and Ill. Annabella 
offered an Interview at the White Hart Hotel in Reigate. 
Mrs. Leigh went. Lady Byron arrived with a memo¬ 
randum: “How . . . Where ... My line of con¬ 
duct. . . .” But Augusta proved to be as confused and 
equivocal as ever, and the two women parted without 
being reconciled. Six months later, when Augusta was 
dying—and so poor that she was actually selling certain 
letters from Byron—^Annabella wrote to enquire for her, 
and offered money: “I wrote to Emily, alone by the 
death-bed, bidding her whisper two words of affection 
long disused. . . . ‘Dearest Augusta . . .’ I was told, 
in answer, that tears long dry had flowed again, and that 
her words were ‘Joy . . . her greatest consolation 
. . . ’ with a message unintelligible to the hearer. . . • 
A second message lost!” 

The last years of Lady Byron’s life were heavy with 
sorrows. In 1852 she lost her only daughter, Lady 
Lovelace, and in the following year her confidant, the 
preacher Robertson. She wore a transparent widow’s 
cap on her silver-white hair—the hair that her grand¬ 
children loved to brush, so long that it touched the ground 
when she was seated. She died in i860. By her own 
wish she was buried, not at Hucknall Torkard where 
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Byron and her daughter lay, nor even amt*ng«S Isrr osi.-. 
ancestors at Kirkhy, hut alone, in a I.nnilon <cmfttiry. 

When Ada, Byron's daughter, rearfied her ft 
birthday, her Aunt Augusta sent her a prefdH' hoaftd 
prayer-book; ami in the foihnvtng year. f»*r fhr t-'n?. 
Lady Byron read her some of her father’s TA-,' 

Giaour, wiiich she liked, and Fart Thrr widd;. dt? 

thought exaggerated ami artifieiaL Her getiiti*. how¬ 
ever, inclined to the metaphysical anti tn.ifhrm if;;*? 
rather than to poetry: she trarisiatni .nul amtofafr i 
Menabrea’s tract on Mr. Babbage’s ealcuhiting 
She was a pretty woman, a little ereentrir. Iwt 

father’s musical voice, and at tlte age of twenty MJtrtsr.f 
Lord King, who later became the second I’iarl of f. 
lace. 

Babbage was her undoing. In the course of study .ru; 
him, she conceived the idea <if an infallible svurjii fo: 
betting on horse-races. Infallilnlity was an itihrf if-- I 
illusion. She failed, obstinately persisted, and in fhr en t 
lost so heavily that she did not dare to tel! her husloind 
Her mother saved her, but she diet!, despairing and i« 
shattered health, in 1852. Her age then was the 
as her father’s, thirty-six and a few mtmths; and at fir." 
own request she was buried beside him itt the elittrdi 
of Hucknall Torkard. 


Medora’s Hfe was sadder still. In 1826 her rMrs? 
sister, Georgiana Leigh, married—as her rtiother liad 
one, as all the Byrons did—one of her cousins, Mr. 
enry Irevanion. Three years later he seduced |ij» 

who her with a tidh! 

le out at nurse. Augusta, to whom Trevanion 
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had made full confession, wrote to Medora telling her 
that she realised “the weakness of the human nature and 
the strength of its temptation,” hut that an end must e 
put to this liaison. 

Trevanion and Medora went ofi to France together, 
and lived for some time in Normandy, under the name 
of Mr. and Mrs. Aubin. Then Medora fell dl, grew 
disheartened, and broke with her ,, 

was anxious to retire to a convent in Brittany, ^ ® 
of Relecq; but a month after her admission to this house 
she discovered that she was again pregnant. S e t en 
rejoined Trevanion at the chateau of Penhoat, in mis 
tere, and was there delivered of a daughter, Marie, 
whom she had baptised by a Catholic priest. Like er 
father. Lord Byron, Medora felt the attraction of the 

firmness of the Roman Church. 

Life with Trevanion became impossible. He had 
brought a new mistress to the house, and forced e ora 
to wait upon her. She implored help from her mother, 
and obtained a capital of £3,000 (the sum given y 
Byron to Augusta at the time of Medora s birt ) , ut 
this money was inalienable, and being in need o rea y 
money she conceived the idea of writing to Lady yr 
“I received a most kind answer,” she noted, “with money, 
and offers of protection for me and Mane. La y 
Byron was at that time travelling in France, and sen 
for Medora and Marie to meet her at Tours, where 

she took them both under her wing. 

On Lady Byron, Medora exerted a strange and potent 
fascination. For the third time the helpless Annabella 
was falling under the Byron spell. She was not long m 
confessing to Medora the reason for the profound in¬ 
terest she had in her. “Her husband had been my 
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father,” iXfinlora wan to!*! tme *!.iv‘ ,it 
Lady Byron Juitcd the n.uiu" XL*.l*tr.i. and <* aJh-.l 1;''?'c:- 
Elizabeth, but askcil tfu* yir! t<* her ‘ IV**’' ■ -u i 
man with the same face ha*l callril firr ^ • 

was very like Byron. In a room. '»ltr wmu'M 'u? t ; 
lower her licad uneasily, as s!ir Hatched » 

or out,’—Just as her fatfier di*l. I-H'Cfi fisr -.Hfe ,■>' 
letters recalled Byron's: thev hc^an with “IJr.tfret 
. - “Dearest Ih'p,” sfie wrote, “I I -d-ut! 

London Saturday, ft>r f cannot bc^tin a iourarv 
day.” A strange ohsess!4)n. . . . 

But to a daughter <d’ Byron the wtiul ot good hr!>vi':- 
was uncongenial. “Adversity is her best friend.*' 
bella was forced to admit, “and she t.in ‘’r.!- *•" d 
ness. Very .soon her rages rci'allrd the I Ldo-d”. 'L-vi 
She fled to Paris, aiul tfirre, irH'ajtable ot ' '■ 

tongue, she handed over the se< ret of fu-r bit f it ?“ 
persons. “Her mother’s eareies-.m-.s and la A - 


°.— uumis mass iii leJief-, s-, 

paper, and copies of letters, frotn whiif! if rojergej fiu? 
she was the fruit of sin." Tfu- I'Vemh law vet. }J-*t s tyrr, 
w o acted for her, w-rote to La*ly Bysam that ffn- >,!!.>%■* 
ance of £150 a year imuie by tfu- fatnily wa*. insufh.irrts 
yron himself, that connoisseur of eoiiu i.lrtu r, w, n! I 
ave note that it was exactly the sum on w ltiDt his »*w;i 
mother had had to live iti Aherdeen. 

he allowance was raised, on condition that the * .tskr» 
on aming the papers should be entrusted fi* Sir fohit 
Hughes, the solicitor. But Kfe,I<»ra was i«...p.dde 

incom'”^ moderation; obtaining advarue, *,0 iirr 
income for several years, she was agaiti reduce I fo 
penury, and then lived -it ' 

Marie oKa a , * Her d.ntglit.T 

entrusted to the Sister. „f ,l,e 
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herself catered the service of Commandant de Gram- 
inont, of tlie Eighth Hussars. The commandant’s orderly, 
Jean Louis 'raillefer, became enamoured of her. He 
could not marry her, for at that date a serving private 
soldier was n(it allowed to marry, but as she was expect¬ 
ing a child by him he sent her to his own home, at Saint- 
Affrlquc, in Av'cyron, to await her confinement. 

Down there she gave birth to Jean Marie Elie Taille- 
fer, grandson of Byron, recognised by his soldier-father, 
and Icgitiaaitiscd in 1848 by the marriage of Medora and 
Taillefer, who %vas by then out of the army. It is curi¬ 
ous, and not without pathos, to observe how Medora’s 
life followed the same curve as Byron’s, a period of pas¬ 
sion and defiance being followed by a period of redemp¬ 
tion. As a fanner’s wife in the village of Lapeyre, in 
Aveyron, Medora I’aillefer was faithful to her husband, 
brou<''ht up her children well, and showed herself gener¬ 
ous mul charitable. She had become converted to 
Cutholiclsm. lAxim her early education she retained a 
taste for music, and in that farm at Lapeyre there was 

a piano. 

But this happiness lasted only one year. 
the eve of her thirty-sixth birthday, Medora died; and t e 
whole village came mourning to her funeral. ^ ® 
a will in the following terms: “I, Elizabeth Medora 
Leigh, give and bequeath all my worldly goo s an c a 
tels, the Deed of Appointment under the will of e 
Lord Byron, to Jean Louis Taillefer and to my c 1 , 

Marie and 6ie. ... I hereby declare my 
ol my mother and all those who have so cruelly per 
cuted me, as I hope for forgiveness for . 

quest Sir John Hughes to hand over to the s J 
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Louis Taillefer the casket containing my papers which 
is in his hands.” 

The casket, however, was never delivered to Medora’s 
husband. Taillefer later became the valet of M. Arthur 
de Waroquier, of Toulouse, whose father approached the 
French Embassy in I.ondon with a view to obtaining the 
return of the casket. But the Embassy’s legal adviser 
replied that it was the usage in England to burn all such 
papers as tended to show immorality, and that this was 
the case with these documents. The contents of the 
casket were accordingly burnt in Sir John Hughes’ cham¬ 
bers, in the presence of the Chancellor of the French i*.m- 
bassy, on May 19, 1863. 

Marie, the daughter of Mcdora and her brother-in- 
law Trevanion, and the grand-daughter of Byron and 
Augusta, was a handsome girl, with a fine yet firm gen¬ 
tleness about her. It was her desire to become a nun, 
but she hesitated for a long time because her tlying 
mother had begged her to look after her brother Edie. 
But after M. dc Waroquier had taken charge of the 
boy, she took her vows at the Convent of the Nativity 
at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, and became Sister Saint-I lil- 
aire. She was familiar with her origins, and it was saul 
of her that she felt that she had more to expiate than 
others, and that she sometimes insisted on tightening 
for herself the strictness of the rule she hati embraced, 
reproaching it for being, more often than not, too gentle 
towards her. In her Book of Hours she drew a kind fif 
tombstone memorial to her mother, on which she styUnl 
her “Elizabeth Mcdora Byron”; and underneath the 
design she wrote (changing U into elle) I.amarttne’s 
lines: 
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Etends sur elle la main de ta clemence; 
Elle a peche, mais le del est un don; 

Elle a soufEert, c’est une autre innocence; 
Elle a aime, c’est le sceau du pardon. . . 


And. she recorded her reflections: “My life,” she wrote, 
“is like the autumnal leaf that trembles in the pale moon¬ 
beam- Frail is its hold, brief its anxious span.” Oc¬ 
casionally she would speak of Lord Byron to her com¬ 
panions: “Poor Byron,” she used to say, “I am very 
fond of him.” She died in 1873, making the responses 
to the Litany of Our Lady which the community was re¬ 
citing beside her bed. 

Her brother ]l^lie, last descendant of the illegitimate 
branch, was a handsome autumn-haired youth, with a 
strong-willed chin. He was by turns a clerk, a commer¬ 
cial traveller, and then a wine-broker, and died in the 
hospital of Sete on January 22, 1900. That day was 
the anniversary of Byron’s birth. 


Byron had often exclaimed on the fact that those to 
whom he felt attached came to tragic ends; 
curse extended to almost every woman whom he ha 
loved. Mary Ann Chaworth had long been unhappy. 
About 1830 she was to be seen in the village Aurc on 
Sundays, bent low by cares and hopelessness. When iom 
Moore after the destruction of the memoirs ea e 0 
write his own life of Byron, he went to see er in se 
of material. Her husband, Mr. Musters, aw 
Moore sang her one of the Irish songs ^ 
been fond of. and Mrs. MnsSers wept Her end was 

I Stretch over her thy pardoning hwd. 

She sinned—but Heaven is a gitt. 

She suffered—’tis but innocence; 

She loved-’tis the seal of forgivewss. ... 
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hastened by a riot amongst the Nottingham weavers, who 
attacked her house at the time of the Reform Bill agita¬ 
tion in October, 1832. She had to take refuge in a shed 
during the night, and caught a chill of which she soon 
died at the age of forty-seven. Her statue stands in 
the church at Colwick. 

Teresa Macri, the “Maid of Athens,” married an 
Englishman, John Black by name, who came to fight 
for the Greeks after Byron’s death. Black became an 
English consul and settled in Greece. The poem had 
made Teresa Black a celebrity, and no E'nglish travel¬ 
ler missed seeing her. She used to talk about Byron 
with many sighs, and when circumstances obliged her 
husband to live at Missolonghi, she really suffered; the 
conversations about Byron, and the endless questii>as 
about the way in which she had known him, had pro¬ 
duced in the end a genuine grief in her. At night she 
would see Byron in her dreams, often threatening her 
angrily. “What torture I” she said to Mr. Black. “Why 
shouldn’t you dream about him, since you do nothing 
but think of him?” he answered peevishly. 

But Byron was never forgiven by Clare, and when 
Mary Shelley wrote in praise of the poet in her tuivel 
Lodore, she wrote to her: “Good God! I'o think a 
person of your genius should think it a task befitting its 
powers, to gild and embellish and pass off as beautiful 
what was the merest compound of vanity, folly, and every 
miserable weakness that ever met together in one human 
being.” 

Caroline Lamb remained for the rest of her life a 
dazzling and pitiful mixture of brilliance, despair, and 
futility. In April 1824 she had undergone a crisis of 
hallucination: “In the middle of the night, I fancied I 
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Saw Lord Byron—screamed, jumped out of bed and 
desired them to save me from him. He looked horrible, 
and ground his teeth at me; he did not speak; his hair 
"Was straight; he was fatter than when I knew him, and 
j^enr so handsome. 

A month later a letter from her husband informed her 
q£ Lord Byron’s death. He wrote to her, bidding her 
behave with propriety, warning her that the news would 
be a blow to her—^Lord Byron was dead. She was just 
beginning to recover when the meeting with the funeral, 
and then the appearance of Medwin’s recollections, re¬ 
vived her madness. Medwin’s book was very cruel to 
Her; it was there that she first knew of that terrible poan: 


Remember thee! remember thee! 

Till Lethe quench life’s burning stream 
Remorse and shame shall ding to thee, 
And haunt thee like a feverish dream. . . • 


She wrote to Medwln, saying: “Byron ne«r could 
say I had no heart. He never could say, other, t a 
had not loved my husband. In his letters to me, 
perpetually teUing me I love him the best of the ™o »d 
Ly only diarm, believe me, in his ey« «, « I 
innocent, affectionate, and 

Distance had given her clearer u 
what Byron was capable of loving m ano ^ j 

tain kind of Innocence and ^ 

Duff and Margaret the page 

olo Giraud, or later, Te- ^ .S.a, 

Loukas. Caroline herself, for a 

must have pleased him wit a ^ reading Medwiiii 
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her poor sick head was light, and she forgot. The scandal 
caused by the hook had made her married life difficult, 
and she spent the winter at Brocket Hall without her 
husband. A young neighbour of hers, Edward Bulwer, 
had been fascinated by the extraordinary originality of 
her conversation, and was frequently her guest. Life at 
Brocket Hall remained “Carolinish.” She sent one of 
her pages at three in the morning to rouse her guests and 
fetch them to hear her playing the organ—then talked 
to them about Byron until sunrise. She wore a r ing 
which he had given her, and entrusted it to Bulwer, telling 
him that she made the men whom she loved wear it. 
Shortly afterwards she took it back from him, and he 

found it On another young man’s linger. He was most 
indignant. 

Lady Caroline returned one evening to London to wit¬ 
ness Faust. The setting she found superb; it reminded 
er of Byron, that angel, that unhappy, dangerous Byron 
whom she adored for all the terrible heritage—“Remem¬ 
ber thee, remember thee!”—which he had left her. She 
led in her husbands arms at the age of forty-two; and 
er usband, William, later Lord Melbourne, was to 
write that her ways might have been a little eccentric, 
IS was apparent rather than real; their fascination, in 
any case, was such that those who never came within its 
range could scarcely conceive its strength. 


rae countess Luiccioh had no vocation for woe. She 
was able to fashion a life for herself in which Byron’s 
phantom was simply a pleasing and honourable compan- 
lon. n 1829 Lord Malmesbury met her in Rome, at 

Embassy. “Her face was hand¬ 
some, he noted, “with a brilliant complexion and blue 
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eyes, and full of animation, showing splendid teeth when 
she laughed, which she was doing heartily at the time I 
remarked her. . . . Byron had been dead only five years, 
and she was then twenty-six. We became great friends, 
and I found her a charming companion, with a cultivated 
mind, yet with all the natural bonhomie of her race, 
and fond of fun. She had got over her grief (which I 
heard was very violent at first) for the loss of her poet, 
and she liked to talk of him and his eccentricities, but was 
very proud of her conquest.” The Countess told Lord 
Malmesbury that Byron wrote ‘‘all the last cantos on 
playbills (some of which I saw myself) or on any odd 
piece of paper at hand, and with repeated glasses of gin- 
punch by his side. He then used to rush out of his room 
to read to her what he had written, making many alter¬ 
ations and laughing immoderately.” She was extremely 
proud of him, and no less fond, describing him as having 
“a very capricious temper, and with nothing of the pas¬ 
sion which pervades his poetry ... in fact with a cold 
temperament.” Teresa had never enjoyed C3micism. 

In 1832 she came over to London, made a pilgrimage 
to Harrow, dined with the Drurys, went to pray before 
Byron’s tomb at Hucknall Torkard, and paid a ^sit to 
Augusta, with whom she spent three hours of continuous 
talk about Byron. About the age of fifty she married 
the Marquis de Boissy, an eccentric and very wealthy 
Frenchman, and was mistress of a very fine house in Paris. 
But “the bonhomie of the Italian altered for the arti¬ 
ficial manner of a grande dame^ and not to its advantage. 
Her drawing-room contained a large portrait of Byron, 
before which she liked to stand when she had visitors, 
saying: “How beautiful he was! Heavens, how beauti- 
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was besieged for a second time, and almost all its houses 
were destroyed by bomlnirilmcnt. In the end the Greeks 
were forced by famine to abandon the town. Men, 
women and children sallied birth in an attempt to cross 
the enemy lines. Large numbers were killed, and the 
town was given over to pillage. Bishop Joseph and the 
Primate Capsalis liad barricaded themselves in the cart¬ 
ridge factory, the last relic of Parry’s sojourn in charge 
of the ordnance, and were blown up with it. 

If E.uropc at that moment had deserted the Greek 
cause, it would have foundered. Austria let things take 
their course, from fear of Russia; France did not dare 
to take acti<m; everytliing depended on England. By 
the sacretl axioms of the Foreign Office and the Duke of 
Wellington, (ircece stoml condemned. “But the British 
public, movctl by Byron’s self-sacrifice and death, and at 
that time profoundly classical in its culture, idealised the 
Oreek Klephts as heroes of 'Fhennopylae.” The Canning 
ministry fell back for support on this sentimental move¬ 
ment, and reversed the whole of British policy. At the 
battle of Navarino in 1827 the fleets of England, Russia 
anti France assured the independence of Greece. The 
day of the I loly Alliance was over. 

It is not too much to say that without the support lent 
to the Greek cause by Byron’s name and Byron’s death, 
Canning would certainly not have been upheld by English 
public opinion. At Missolonghi, which nowadays is a 
little town grown both prosperous and healthy, the 
C? reeks have laid out a Garden of Heroes, where a column 
stands bearing the name of Byron, together with those 
of Marco Botxarls, Cap8ali.s and Tsavellas. The fisher- 
folk in this strange realm of water and brine still live in 
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their huts of platted reeds; but they are no strangers to 
the name of Byron. They do not know that he was a 
poet; but if asked about him, they will answer—“He was 
a very brave man—and he came to die for Greece because 
he loved freedom.” 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

^643 Sir John Byron created 1st Baron Byron by Charles the 
First, 

^747 Ju 3 Ly 28: Birth of Sir Ralph Milbanke. 

xy<i November 14: Birth of Hon. Judith Noel (later Lady 
Milbanke). 

xy^z Birth of Elizabeth Milbanke (later Lady Melbourne). 

^755 Birth of John Byron (^'Mad Jack”). 

1765 Birth of Catherine Gordon of Gight. 

January 26: The Chaworth-Byron duel 

1769 April 13: Elizabeth Milbanke marries Sir Peniston 
Lamb. 

1770 July 8: Sir Peniston Lamb created Lord Melbourne. 
1777 January 9: Sir Ralph Milbanke marries Hon. Judith 

Noel. 

1779 Birth of William Lamb. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen divorces Amelia UArcy, 

Baroness Conyers. 

1779 Lady Conyers marries Capt. John Byron. 

X784 January 26: Birth of Hon. Augusta Mary Byron 
(later Mrs. Leigh). . 

1785 May 13: Capt. John Byron marries Miss Gordo 

November 13: Birth of Hon. Caroline Ponsonby (later 

Lady Caroline Lamb). 

1786 June 27: Birth of John Cam Hobhouse. 

1788 January 22: Birth of George Gordon Bvron. a er 
6th Lord Byron. , 

X 789 M«ch 8: BW of Go«8. !.» 7* K-J 

Byron. 
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1790 September i : Birth of Margaret Powers Imtef 
of Blessington, 

1791 Death of Capt* John Byron at the age, fatal to the If reins, 
of thirty-six. 

179a May 17: Birth of Anne Isabella Milhankc (Ittcr Lidf 

Byron). 

August 4: Birth of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

1797 The Mary Duff episode. 

August 30: Birth of Mary Godwin» later Mrs, Shelley. 

1798 April 27: Birth of Clare Clairmont 
May 19: Byron succeeds to the barony. 

1800 Birth of Teresa (.Jamba, later Countess (Jukcicjli 

1801 Byron enters Harrow. 

1803 Byron at Nottingham and Annesley. 

1804 Stay at Southwell with Mrs. Byron. 

1805 June 3: Lady Caroline Ponsonby marries lion* William 
Lamb. 

August: Mary Chawfirth marries John Musters. 
October: Byron enters Trinity Ctdlege, Cambriilge. 

1806 Byron prepares a collecticm his poems. 

1807 March: Byron publishes fft^urs iJknm. 

August 17: Hon. Augusta Byron marries Lt.-(k»L (iforgr 
Leigh, Tenth Dragoons. 

1808 January-Aikiust: Byron at Cambridge and in Lonthuu 
September: Byron settles at Newstead. 

November 18: 'Death of the dog Biiatswain. 

1809 January 22: Byron’s majority celebrated at Newstrail. 
March 13: Byron takes his seat in the House of lAtrds. 
March 16; Publication of English Bards md Smirk 
Reviewm^ 

Junk ir: flc leaves Ixindon with Ilobhome. 

September 1-21: Visit to Malta. 

December 25: Arrival at Athens. 

x8io January-Pebruary: Byron in Athens,^ 

May 3: He swims the Hellespont 
May 14: Arrival in Constantinople* 
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XSii January: Byron settles at the Capucin monastery in 
l^th^ns. 

JuEyHfy: He returns to England. 

August i : Death of Mrs. Byron. 

x 8 i 2 February 27: Byron’s maiden speech in the House of 
Lords. 

February 29: Publication of Cantos I and II of Childe 
Harold. 

March 10: awoke one morning and found myself 

famous.” 

March 25: Waltzing-party given at Melbourne House 
by Lady Caroline Lamb. Among the guests were Lord 
Byron, Miss Milbanke, Rev. Sidney Smith, Lady Jersey, 
Lord and Lady Kinnaird, Miss Mercer Elphinstone, Mrs. 
Lamb, Lord Palmerston, etc. 

March 27: Lady Caroline Lamb’s first love-letter to 

Byron. 1. l j 4: 

Between October i and 10 Byron asks for the nand 0 

Miss Milbanke. She_ refuses.., . . 

November 13: He leaves Eywood after his stay there 

NOTEmR?By™ writes "Thm ert »« frise but tbou 

NovS.R 9:' Ey» writes to Lady Ordine 
final letter which she was later to repro u 
Glenarvon. 

1813 January: Second stay at Eywood. 

Byron publishes The the Continent 

J„N. 981 Lady c«.= to live 

closes her liaison with Byron. M s ^iga^ 

'S « LTyVeXte’s, aud seeue with Lady 

Caroline Lamb. he makes 

September 21; ® Tjj October he returns 

love to Lady Frances Webster. In uci 

thete, and the Webstets vfau 

Novembbr-Januak „d ri 

December: He pubiisnes 
writing The Cor sear. 
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i8i/^ January 17: Byron at Newstead with Augusta. They 
spend three weeks there. 

March 28: Byron takes rooms in Albany, Piccadilly. 
April 10: He writes the Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte. 
April 15: Birth of Elizabeth Medora Leigh. 

Byron writes ''I speak not, I trace not, I breathe not thy 
name. . . He begins Lara. 

September 15 r Byron makes a second request for the 
hand of Miss Milbanke. They are betrothed. 

November: Byron’s stay as prospective bridegroom at 
Seaham. 

December: He writes the Hebrew Melodies. 

December 24: Byron and Hobhouse leave London. 
December 30: They arrive together at Seaham. 
December 3 1: Signature of the marriage contract. 

1815 January 2: Lord Byron marries Miss Milbanke. 
January 21: Lord and Lady Byron return from Hal- 
naby to Seaham. 

March 12: Lord and Lady Byron arrive at Six Mile 
Bottom. 

March 28: Lord and Lady Byron take up their home 
at No. 13 Piccadilly Terrace, London. 

April : Mrs. Leigh comes to stay at 13 Piccadilly Terrace. 
April 17: Death of Lord Wentworth, Lady Byron’s 
uncle. 

May 20: Sir Ralph Milbanke obtains authorisation from 
the Prince-Regent to take the name and arms of Noel. 
Late in June: Mrs. Leigh leaves Piccadilly Terrace and 
returns to Six Mile Bottom. 

July 29: Byron makes his will in Mrs. Leigh’s favour. 
August: He writes “Star of the Brave . . .” and 
Napoleon s Farewell. 

November 15: Mrs. Leigh comes to live at 13 Picca¬ 
dilly Terrace. 

December 10: Birth of Augusta Ada Byron. 

1816 January 6: Byron writes to his wife asking her to leave 
the house. 

January 8; Lady Byron consults Dr. Baillie as to 
Byron’s possible insanity. 

January 15: Lady Byron leaves London with Ada. 
January 16: She arrives at Kirkby Mallory. 
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a mutual 
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FKBRtTARY 2: Byron is informed by a letter from Sir 
Ralplt that Lady Byron desires to be separated from him. 
Uuring February Byron publishes Parhina, 

IVIarch i6 : Mrs. Leigh leaves Piccadilly Terrace after 
four months there, and goes to her rooms in St. James’s 
Palace. 

March 17: Byron accepts the principle of 
sfpRtation, and on the same day writes 

welt . . 

March 29: He writes The Sketch. 

Arru. 8: Reception at Lady Jerseys. Among the guests 
were Byron and Mrs. Leigh, Miss Mercer Elphinstone, 
the C'tuBtc dc Flahault, Benjamin Constant and his wife, 
^Irs. Ocorge Lamb, Lord Brougham, etc. 

Ainui. i+, Easter Sunday: Mrs. Leigh pays a farewell 

visit to Byron. 

Ai'ru- 21: Byron signs the deed of , 

Apru. 23: Byron goes to Dover with Hobhouse and 

Berope Davies. 

Ainui. 25: Byron sails for Ostend. Clairmont 

May 3: Shelley, Mary Godwin and Clare Uairmon 
leave Dover for Geneva.^ 

During May Byron lodges at the 

May 25. Byron arrives at Geneva ana 

11 dtel d’Angleterre, Skheron. nublishes Glenarron. 

Mav Wy,Ca»te 
By™ is tomg « the 

liiNH 23: Byron and Shelley 

Lake. . , l,ere Byron writes Thg 

Tone 27: They visit Ouchy, wn 

'Prisoner of Chillon. jjj childe Harold. 

During July Byron , to Augusta, and otaer 

and writes The Dream, the btanz 

Shelley Mary and Clare leave Geneva to 
August 29: bheiiey, rviet ^ 

return to Englsnd. ^ of the Alp m* 
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1 8 1 6 November ii: Byron settles m Venice. 

December 30: Shelley marries Mary Godwin. 

1817 January 12: Birth of Allegra, natural daughter of 
Byron and Clare Clairmont. 

February: Byron concludes Manfred. 

April 29-May 26: Journey to Rome. 

June: Byron, in Venice, begins Canto IV of Childe 
Harold. 

October : Byron writes Beppo. 

November: Byron sells Newstead to Col. Wildman. 

1818 February 16: Lord Blessington marries Margaret 
Power, widow of Mr. St. Leger Farmer. 

April 6: Death of Lady Melbourne. 

September: Byron finishes Canto I of Don Juan. 

1819 January 20: Byron finishes Canto II of Don Juan. 
April: Byron meets Teresa Guiccioli at the Countess 
Benzoni’s in Venice. 

Late in May he joins Countess Guiccioli at Ravenna. 
August 10: He leaves for Bologna. 

September 18: Byron and Countess Guiccioli leave to¬ 
gether for La Mira, near Venice. 

November: Byron finishes Canto III, and is writing 
Canto IV, of Don Juan. 

December 24: Byron settles at Ravenna. 

1820 March: Byron writes The Prophecy of Dante. 

April : Byron takes part in the insurgent movement 
against Papal and Austrian domination. 

July 12: The Pope pronounces the separation of the 
Count and Countess Guiccioli. Teresa goes to live with 
her father, Count Gamba; Byron stays on in the Palazzo 
Guiccioli for fifteen months. 

November: Byron finishes Canto V of Don Juan. 

1821 February 24: Failure of the Carbonari plan. 

March : Allegra is sent to the convent of Bagnacavallo. 
May: Byron finishes Sardanapalus. 

July: Byron writes Cam. Banishment of the Gamba 
family. 

October 29: Byron leaves Ravenna to rejoin Countess 
Guiccioli at Pisa. 
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Kovembke: Byron, at Pisa, begins The Deformed Trans- 

farmed. 

Janizary 28: Death of Lady Noel. Lord and Lady 
Byron take the additional name of Noel. 

February: Byron writes Cantos VI, VII, and VIII of 

April 20: Death of Allegra. 

July 8: Death of Shelley. 

AtlOUST 16: Byron, Trelawtiy and Leigh Hunt burn the 

corpse of Shelley. 

At/OUBT: Byron is writing Cantos IX, X, and XI of Don 

Jmm. 

Skptembkr: lie settles at Genoa. 

1823 March 31: Lady Blessington arrives at Genoa, with 
her husbiind and Count D’Orsay. 

Mav*: Byron receives a message from the Greek Com- 
inittee in Tvondon. 

fuNt! 3: The Blessingtons leave Genoa. 

July 13 (Friday) : Byron embarks on the Hercules. 
At'<!UST 3: Arrival at Cephalonia. 

22: Stanhope arrives at Argostoh. 

Dkcembkr 28: Byron leaves for Missolonghi. 


Thirtv-stxth Year. . . 

FiiBRHARY 15 = Byron has “ 

Al*Rtl- <): Byron catches a chill after riding. 

Ai.Rii 19; Death of Lord Byron- . 

Mr,-',4: New, of Byron's de.lh reach., London. 

May 17: Destruction of ,tZante. 

M.ev 25 ■. Byron's coffin cmbarfed on ffie f/.r. 

Junk 29: His body arrives at London. _ 

July 12: Byron’s funeral. 
i;„,Y ,6: Bnria. a. ^ 

November 20: Death ot i^aay 

.R2, Maruu 19: Death of rf Au- 

I 826 February 4: Georgiana jon. 

1828 January 23: Death of a y 
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18.0 At'flt’ST IS: bwune^ Sir John Hobhouse, 

Bart. 

t8.0 Fubri'ary: Death of Mary Chaw'nrth-Mu«;fer<. 

i8j4 May i<t; Birth nf Marie, natural daughter of Medora 
laugh and her lutither-in law, Henry Trevanitin. 

tH.t'; Ji?r.Y; Ada Byron marrieft William, 8th Lord King. 

i8 ?7 F>eath of Lady Frances Webster. 

iKt8 .ttt: I.ord King beannes Earl of lanelaer. 

tH+b JanO’ARV ,27; Birth «»f €lie, natural son of Medora 
Eeigh ami Jean-laniis 't'aillefer. 

Atuii ,sr Medora f.eisth nwriies J. 4 .. 'raillefer, the 
latter le;*,iti(nati..in;r hi» sun Klie, and also the girl Marie, 
daughter «d Medora bv Henrv 'rrevattion. 

1840 J( N't, 4: Death of L.idy Blessington. 

At’<;i''HT 48; Death of Elf/abeth Medora Leigh. Mtidawe 
Tuillefer. 

i8V’ March Death of I'ol. (Jetirge langh. 

iHo Ft itRtfARY i: Death of Mary Shelley. 

Fiiwii ARY if>: Sir J. C. IlttblujiM* ereated larrtl Brongh* 
tim t»f Giffiird. 

Ai’Rtt. H; Lady Byrotds lau ititerview with Mrs. Leigh, 
at Rrij'ate. 

Or niRi’K 12: Death of Mis. I,eigh. 

185a NaviiMttna 27: Death of Ada, Countess td faivehuT. 
i 8';4 Death «»f Henry Trevanion, 

185b IMarie, datighter of I'revanion and Medora Leigh, takes 
her religime. vowh. 

i8fi«» May th; Death of I^idy Byron. 

j8fM May to: Deitrurtbm of Medora% papers. 

1868 Death of Admiral Lonl Bvron. 

i86(> Death of Lord Broughton (HoWiouse). 

1873 Death of .Sister Saint-Hilaire (Marie Taillefer). 

Death of llic Marqui^t de Boissy (Teresa GuicctoU). 
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1879 

1893 

X9OO 

1906 


Death of Clare Clairmont. 

Death of William, ist Earl of Lovelace. 

January 22: Death of Elie Taillefer. 

Death of Ralph, 2nd Earl of Lovelace, grandson of Ixsrd 

Byron. 
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Preface). 

On the end of Mrs. Chaworth-Musters: see Grantley Berkeley’s 
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The letter from Clare Clairmont to Mary Shelley is quoted by 
Chew,i5i. 

On the later life of Countess Guiccioli, see Lord Malmesbury s 
Memoirs of an ex-Minister. 

The sentence commenting on the Greek insurgents is quoted 
from G. M. Trevelyan’s History of England, 629. 
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